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Mr. Puayrair’s DEFENCE OF THE East INDIA Company— 
Mownopo.y or THE Cuina Trape.* 


Tue nearer we approach to the great question of Eastern com- 
merce and dominion, which must soon be discussed in Parliament, 
the more we are impressed with the immense weight of the task 
which we have undertaken, and the responsibility attached to its 
conscientious discharge. Placed, as we are, at the bar of the British 
public, the avowed, earnest, uncompromising advocates of the rights 
and liberties, the peace, happiness, and prosperity of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, pledged to demonstrate the utter incorrigible 
theoretic inaptitude of the system, under which they are doomed to 
live, and the urgent necessity of commencing a zealous, active, and 
vigorous reform ; the revolution of every new month adds to the 
strong sense of duty which animates our efforts, an imperious con- 
viction of increasing obligation, under which nothing but the con- 
sciousness of unimpeachable motives, and the approving encourage- 
ment of the true friends of human improvement could possibly 
sustain us. 

To enlarge the means of enjoyment, and accelerate the progress 
of social happiness at home, by urfolding the boundless recources 
and capabilities of the East ; to open to those whose benevolence is 
perpetually seeking occasions of philanthropic employment, a field 
of unlimited promise and extent ; to place before the Legislature and 
people of England, a true representation of the cruel, heartless, 
unprincipled system of Indian rule, which not only in the imme- 
diate sphere of its exercise, but from one extremity of Asia to the 
other, has rendered the British name an object of opprobrium, de- 
testation, and contempt ; these are the exalted objects for which, 
spite of the discountenance of power, and the discouragement of 
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popular indifference, we have not feared to toil, and in which, 
while the present iniquitous system continues, we are determined to 
persevere. 

In the course of the protracted struggle, the successful issue of 
which may already in the distance be descried, it has not escaped 
us, that many, knowing no standard of estimation but the mean, 
sordid, unworthy considerations by which their own conduct may be 
regulated, have presumed to insinuate doubts as to the purity of the 
motives which actuate the determined opposition by which this 
work has for some time checked the extravagancies, exposed the 
oppressions, and controlled the despotism of the East India Com- 
pany. It is easy for those who would gladly escape from our 
scrutiny, to patch the veil which we have rent asunder, and again 
shroud themselves in impenetrable darkness ; to discredit our autho- 
tity, and find reasons for our zeal, in the suggestion of private 
pique, or the reminiscences of personal injury. ‘These are not, we 
boldly affirm, the stimulants of our hostility, nor is there any 
colour for the pretence in the manner of its conduct. Were it other- 
wise, the victims of unconstitutional power are surely good evidence 
of its excesses,—the sufferers of abuse deserve, at least, as much 
credit as its abettors. ‘Our Indian Government is, in its best state, 
a grievance. It is necessary that the correctives should be uncom- 
monly vigorous, and the work of men, sanguine, warm, and even 
impassioned in the cause.’ That we are warm and impassioned in 
the cause, why should we deny? So were Burke, Fox, Sheridan, 
Grenville, and the rest of the long list of illustrious men, who have 
embraced, and still avow their principles ; principles, the truth and 
justice of which is demonstrated by the continued experience of 
the utter incapacity of the Company, the increasing confusion of 
their affairs, and the hopeless wretchedness of the people of India. 


It is, indeed, much to be regretted, that a question in which such 
a multitude of various and important considerations are involved, 
cannot be settled by a fair and liberal understanding between the 
Government and the Company; it is lamentable to observe the 
pertinacity with which the latter cling to their exorbitant privi- 
leges, and the obstacles they oppose to every suggestion of useful 
reform. That the people at the India House are intimately ac- 
quainted with every branch of their complicated system, that they 
are aware of the injurious effects produced by it in their own domi- 
nions, and the impediments which it presents to the full develop- 
ment of the resources of this country, might be proved by innume- 
rable citations from their correspondence with the King’s Govern- 
ment at home, and with their own in Asia. If the familiarity with 
Indian details which they possess, and the ability and experience 
of their servants were employed to inform the conscience, and 
direct the deliberations of the legislature ; if they would abandon 
their character of partizans, and enter into a generous and patriotic 
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alliance for the public good, then, indeed, the difficulties which 
embarrass this question would disappear, we would gladly mo- 
dulate our tone to their altered temper, and instead of an angry 
contest, we might hope for a calm, dispassionate and temperate 
inquiry. Unfortunately, however, the supposed interests of the re- 
spective litigants are so various and discordant, that a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, seems scarcely attainable. The battle, we 
fear, will be fought, as hitherto ; every inch of the ground disputed, 
every stratagem which practised ingenuity can devise, employed ; 
skilful disputants will be engaged to discolour and distort; ponde- 
rous folios abstracted, to mystify and conceal ; alleged experience 
will discredit unanswerable argument, every fact be met with pe- 
remptory contradiction. ‘Thus it was in 1813, between Mr. Rick- 
ards and Mr. Grant, and thus, no doubt, it will be again. But time 
has refuted the prophecies of the latter, and the assertions of Mr. 
Rickards have been more than proved. Mr. Grant was a dexterous 
and plausible advocate ; forty years of almost uninterrupted official 
service, had rendered his own defence identical with that of the 
Company’s policy, and he will be admitted to have conducted it 
with ability and zeal. Had he lived, however, until now, he must 
have yielded to the testimony of facts and figures, which the ex- 
perience of the last fifteen years affords ; and surely it would have 
been as painful to him to reflect on the indiscriminate resistance 
which he opposed to every innovation, as it must now be satis- 


factory to Mr. Rickards, to witness the full reality of his anticipa- 


tions. Indeed, the points at issue are too momentous to be made 
the instruments of party objects or personal aggrandizement. 
Twenty years hence, pre-engagements, pre-possessions, promises 
and pledges, will be poor apologies for the neglect of the duty of to- 
day. When the advantages now derivable from extended intercourse 
with Asia, shall have been lost by our mismanagement or indiffer- 
ence, when our industrious artisans and manufacturers shall pine in 
hopeless misery and want, when civil war shall convulse our Indian 
Empire, and the hopes of civilization and Christianity vanish with 
the power and influence of England, the recollection of peusioned 
relatives, and the enjoyment of corrupt emolument, will afford but 
meagre consolation to the authors of such aggravated ruin. 

A pamphlet has recently been published by a gentleman of the 
name of ‘ Playfair,’ entitled, ‘ Remarks on the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, as connected with the interests of this country and 
the general welfare of India.’ The object of the writer is to prove 
that the existing system of Indian government cannot be surpassed, 
and that the commercial Monopoly is at least as beneficial to the 
country as to the Company itself. We must do Mr. Playfair the 
justice to say, that though sufficiently positive and dogmatical, he 
conducts the discussion with temper and moderation; and if the 
ability of his arguments were at all commensurate with his zeal, he 
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would, no doubt, become an especial favorite at the India House. 
Unfortunately, however, his valour is much more prominent than 
his discretion ; and though he has contrived to select some autho- 
rities in favour of the principles which he professes to support, he 
has also in pure unconsciousness appended the documents which 
refute them, and furnished, in a compact, accessible shape, the 
evidence on which we have always rested the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of extending our relations with the Eastern world. One 
would hardly have expected to find, stitched together in an octavo 
pamphlet of eighty-eight pages, the testimony of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro, on the immutability of the Hindoos, and the official account 
of goods exported from the United Kingdom to the East Indies, 
China, and the Mauritius, from the year 1814 to 1828. But so it is, 
and as long as the poison and the antidote are sold together, it is 
not very likely that much mischief will be done. 


‘ As I have before observed,’* says he, ‘ from the clamour raised 
regarding free trade, persons uninformed on the subject, would 
imagine that the public are totally excluded from the benefit of any 
intercourse with the East Indies; whereas, in fact, the trade of 
private merchants on an average exceeds that of the Company, in 
extent and value; which fact induces me to conclude my observations 
with an account of a few important items of the exports and im- 
ports between Great Britain, and India, and China, from the year 
1814 to 1828, distinguishing the Company’s from the private trade. 
It will probably serve not only to establish the truth of what I 
have advanced, but prove interesting, as giving some insight into 
the state of our Indian trade, during an important period, when and 
in what articles an increased or decreased demand has occurred, 
and the proportion of private trade compared with that of the 
Company.’—p. 76. 

Now we doubt not that Mr. Playfair is perfectly sincere in his 
desire to extend the knowledge of ‘ persons uninformed upon the 
subject,’ and is actuated by a laudable anxiety to communicate to 
them a portion of the astonishment which these novel discoveries 
have excited in his own mind. To him, indeed, every thing seems 
new. The evidence of Mr. Pitt, of Warren Hastings, and Lord 
Teignmouth, is cited with as much solemnity and ostentation, as if 
it had been given during the present session of Parliament: then 
come Sir John Malcolm, and Sir Thomas Munro ; and lastly, the 
statistical data which furnish such irrefragable proof of the mis- 
statements and errors of them all. It is fit that Mr. Playfair should 
know that the increase of exports since 1814, to which he refers as 
convincing testimony of the liberality and patriotism of the Hon. 
Company, was brought about by ‘agitation, precisely similar 
to that on which he now takes upon himself to pronounce his 
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unqualified condemnation. Previously to the last renewal of the 
Charter, the ports of India were open to the shipping of every 
nation but England. The French, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, Portu- 
guese, Americans, had all carried on a lucrative commerce with our 
Eastern Territories. The advantage derived by these nations 
naturally excited the jealousy of our merchants, and petitions from 
all parts of the country, for free admission to the Indian trade, were 
presented to parliament. In opposition to this just and reasonable 
demand, the gentlemen in Leadenhall Street sent regiments of wit- 
nesses to Westminster, all prepared to attest the superstition and 
misery of the Hindoos ; some protesting that they were too poor 
to purchase our manufactures ; others, that if we distributed them 
gratuitously, they would not wear them ; all affirming the immuta- 
bility of their habits, the peculiarity of their climate, and the pre- 
judices of their religion. Though the House of Commons is said 
to have been electrified by the statement of Sir Thomas Munro, 
a gentleman who had enjoyed ample opportunities of observation, 
of unimpeached character and honour, yet the story was too marvel- 
lous for implicit belief, and the legislature determined to submit his 
theories to the test of experiment. In 1813, English merchandize 
ceased to be contraband at the three presidencies and Penang. 
What was the result? From 1814 to 1819, the increase of exports 
was so rapid and extensive, that when Mr. Grant was examined 
before the Committees of the two Houses in 1820-¥%1, he could 
find no explanation for a phenomenon so unexpected, but ‘ com- 
mercial indiscretion, from the effects of which he confidently 
foretold the ruin of the adventurers. Spite of the prediction the 
trade went on, ‘every year increased its amount, and confirmed its 
prosperity, until, in 1828, the export of British goods by the 
private trade to India alone, exceeded that of their chartered rivals 
to all the countries east of the Cape of Good Hope. Is it to be 
borne, that an argument for the continuance of the Monopoly 
should rest upon such facts as these? Shall we be told that the 
people of the interior will not use what the inhabitants along the 
coast have purchased with avidity? Is disinclination to be in- 
ferred from eagerness of demand, or ‘ commercial indiscretion, 
from annual increase? Is it pretended that the inhabitants of the 
islands in the Eastern Archipelago, are prejudiced against the use of 
foreign manufactures? or that the cottons of Manchester, the 
woollens of Leeds, or the hardware of Birmingham, are not suited 
to their taste? Are not British goods annually shipped in the 
Mersey and the Thames, and conveyed in American bottoms to 
Canton? These are the questions on which the policy of renewing 
the East India Company’s Monopoly depends ; and Mr. Playfair will 
find them answered much more satisfactorily in the Reports of the 
Committees of both Houses in 1821, than by any of the antiquated 
documents to which his researches have been confined. 


‘It is true,’ says Mr. Playfair, ‘ the word “ Monopoly 
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sounds 
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harshly on a British ear, without some qualification ; it is therefore 
necessary, in the first instance, to consider the extent to which the 
term is applicable in a commercial sense. As all vessels are now 
permitted to trade with the different ports in India without restric- 
tion, the Monopoly so far has ceased to exist. The China trade 
alone remaining exclusively in the Company's hands, must there- 
fore constitute the imaginary grievance. But what is this Mono- 
poly? Certainly,’ he continues, ‘ it is a grant, from which arise 
some of the most valuable resources of the Company, because no 
political expenses interfere with them. But is this benefit confined 
to that body alone? On the contrary, from the duties payable on 
this branch of trade, England derives an annual revenue, amounting, 
on an average, to four millions sterling, without any trouble or ex- 
pense to Government in its collection. How valuable a considera- 
tion is it, in viewing this subject, to find the great benefit, in fact, 
which the Monopoly has proved to this country; for it must be 
remembered, that the East India Company alone have made the 
China trade what it is. The great prudence at all times observed 
by the civil authorities at Canton, their knowledge of the peculiar 
character and prejudices of the Natives, acquired by long observa- 
tion, combined with uniform integrity of dealing on the part of the 
Company, have gradually established a mutual confidence, and 
formed a connecting chain, so delicately wrought, that injury to a 
single link might, in a moment, put a stop to aJl commercial inter- 
course ; and those powers, already jealous of our present good 
footing, would not fail to take advantage of such an event ; and we 
might then in vain desire re-possession of this Monopoly, gladly 
again to place it in the hands of the East India Company, through 
whose good judgment and perseverance the trade has been rendered 
so beneficial. To those who view the subject in its full extent, I 
think this must be obvious: it is not, however, uncommon to meet 
with persons, who form an opinion upon no stronger ground than 
the circumstance of tea bearing a high price ; that, at all risks, the 
trade should be thrown open, solely in the hope that they may ob- 
iain tea a few pence per pound cheaper, forgetting that the hope, in 
the first place, probably would not be realized by an open trade, 
which, on the contrary, might cause an advance in price : and the 
regulations now observed by the Company for the supply of genuine 
tea, being dispensed with, that the community would be liable to be 
poisoned wholesale ; at how cheap a rate this might be done, I can- 
not imagine any one desirous to ascertain. I presume many persons 
are not aware that, on all tea imported by the East India Company, 
a duty is paid in the first instance to Government of nearly a hun- 
dred per cent., and that the profits of intermediate dealers are con- 

siderable; so that, by the time it is distributed for public consump- 

tion, the price is necessarily high. The regulations contained in 

the Act of Parliament regarding the sale of tea by the Company, 

prove that they are compelled to bring it into the market under 
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established rule, and at no higher rate than a moderate profit on the 
capital employed,—in reality, having nothing to do with the price 
it afterwards attains among retail dealers ; which, if a serious evil, 
rather becomes a question of consideration with his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, whether any, and what, reduction can be made in the 
present excessive duty, and if, under a less duty, an increased sale 
might be calculated upon, as is the case with other articles of con- 
sumption ; his Majesty’s Ministers, in all probability, would not be 
disinclined to reduce it to a rate which would still ensure a great 
revenue to the country, yet afford a general benefit to society, tea 
being now almost regarded as a necessary of life; at all events, 
I doubt not that Government hold the national welfare as too inti- 
mately concerned in an amicable intercourse between China and 
this country, to disturb the good understanding which now fortu- 
nately exists, or to attempt making any material change in that 
particular part of the Charter.’ 


We do not remember to have met a paragraph distinguished for 
so little candour, and so much mis-statement, as the foregoing ex- 
tract. ‘ All restrictions on the trade to India,’ says Mr. Playfair, 
‘are now removed, and the China Monopoly is an imaginary 
grievance.’ Is Mr. Playfair so ignorant of the course of trade, as 
not to know that the mere power of exporting manufactured goods 
is utterly valueless, unless return cargoes can be obtained? Did he 
never hear of the traffic in furs formerly carried on by the North 
West Company at Canton, and by them abandoned to the Americans, 
merely on account of the prohibition to ship China produce? Is he 
not aware that the cotton, the rice, the sugar, the tobacco, of India 
are all inferior to the produce of America, and consequently almost 
unsaleable in the English markets? If Mr. Playfair were ignorant 
of these facts, he ought not to lecture us on East Indian commerce. 
The truth is, that the China Monopoly, though in itself sufficiently 
vexatious, inasmuch as it deprives our manufacturers of the con- 
sumption of that populous empire, has indirectly the effect of re- 
stricting our intercourse with all the countries east of the Cape of 
Good Hope. ‘The Amerivans ship hardware, cottons, and woollens 
in the port of Liverpool, or London: with these they proceed to 
the Eastern islands, and barter a portion of our manufactures for 
such articles of their produce as are suited to the Chinese market. 
At Canton a second exchange takes place, and they return to Europe 
laden with the produce of the Celestial Empire. Our mariners, on 
the other hand, having once doubled the Cape, proceed to Bengal 
or Bombay. If these markets should not furnish the opportunities 
of advantageous sale, their cargoes must be transferred to the coun- 
try ships, and by them taken to the Archipelago and China. The 
productions of these countries are brought to the Indian Presidencies ; 
and some small portion of them may perhaps find their way to Eu- 
rope by this circuitous and expensive navigation. It is true that 
British vessels may sail to the Eastern Archipelago direct, as well 
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as others; but as these islands do not furnish the materials of a re- 
turn cargo, and the traffic in tea is prohibited, this lucrative branch 
of commerce is of necessity abandoned to the Americans. 


‘The connection between the China Monopoly and the free trade 
of the Eastern Islands and Cochin China, depends chiefly upon the 
fact, of which there is abundant evidence, that the products of those 
islands, though very valuable, are not suitable to any European 
market, or indeed to any other extensive market, than that of 
China. Although, therefore, there appears among the Malays a 
considerable demand, capable of much extension, for British manu- 
factures (especially cotton goods, iron and steel, copper and wool- 
lens), no sufficient returns can be procured for these articles, 
otherwise than by way of China, or perhaps of Bengal, with a view 
to re-exportation to China, where the inland produce may be ex- 
changed for merchandize re-exportable to Europe. The exporta- 
tion, therefore, of our manufactures to these islands, is greatly 
impeded by the want of a return, which nothing but a permission 
to seek it at Canton can ensure.* 


The next proposition of Mr. Playfair is, that the present high 
price of tea is not attributable to the Monopoly of the Company, 
but to the duty imposed upon it by the Government. Now, if tea 
were an article of mere luxury, and the consumption of it con- 
fined to the affluent classes, the difference of a few shillings 
in the price, might be admitted to be an object of minor considera- 
tion. If, again, it were of an intoxicating quality, like spirits or 
opium, and injurious to the health and morals of the people, there 
might be some pretence for keeping up its price, by the double 
imposition of monopoly and taxation. But neither of these sup- 
positions is true. Probably there is not a single family in England, 
from the highest to the lowest, in which tea would not be daily 
consumed, were it not for the exorbitant rate at which it is sold. 
The use of the worst descriptions is, in fact, a costly luxury to the 
great majority of the people; and it were idle to deny, that the 
middle orders of society abstain from the enjoyment of the better 


varieties. ‘The duties levied by Government, are, no doubt, consi- ~ 


derable restraints upon consumption ; but is Mr. Playfair not aware 
that these duties are ‘ad valorem,’ and, consequently, rise and fall 
with the Company’s prices? ‘The Government,’ says he, ‘may 
lower the duty, and thus give ease to the consumers.’ The Go- 
vernment know very well that such reduction would not relieve 
the people while the Company's Monopoly continues. So long as 
competition is excluded, it is their interest to maintain the price, 
and the substitution of a fixed, to the present fluctuating, duty, 
would not, in all probability, benefit the public. But be that as it 
may, the present high price of tea is attributable to the Monopoly 





* Vide a Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, 1820-21. 
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of the Company. ‘The ad valorem duty will fall with the reduction 
of their demand, and no man who is not interested in the continu- 
ance of the present system, can doubt that the diminished cost of a 
commodity, so generally used, would be conducive to the morals, 
the comfort, and enjoyment of the people. 


‘ But,’ says Mr. Playfair, ‘ the admission of free traders to Canton 
would endanger our footing in China. Strong arguments could be 
here introduced, founded on the opinions of men of long experience, 
to prove the danger which might arise from the China trade being 
opened, in consequence of the jealousy and bigotry of the Natives, 
the intriguing spirit of the Mandarins, &c. But I shall content 
myself with a reference to the evidence of Sir George Staunton, be- 
fore the Committee of Investigation of the Company’s affairs, ap- 
pointed by both Houses of Parliament, prior to the last renewal of 
the Charter, from which a just idea may be formed of the difficulties 
the Company have had to contend with, and continue to exper‘ence. 
In proportion to those difficulties, is required that regularity of 
demeanour, combined with firmness of character, which the civil 
authorities of the Company have supported, and continue strictly to 
observe, any alteration in which would considerably disarrange, if 
not totally destroy, so delicate a piece of machinery, as our trade 
with that country.’ 


It is no doubt politic to appeal to the authority of a gentleman 
so justly respected, in proof of this opinion. Why the evidence of 
Sir George Staunton in 1812, should be preferred to that given by 
him in 1821, we are at a loss to conceive. They are both precisely 
to the same effect, and we rather suspect that Mr. Playfair was not 
aware of the existence of the latter. However that may be, we 
have not the smallest desire to weaken the influence which the 
high character and long experience of the honourable baronet at- 
tach to his deliberate conviction; and we believe his evidence, 
and the pamphlet published by him some years ago, have produced, 
in the best informed minds, very considerable hesitation respecting 
the policy of permitting the indiscriminate, unregulated resort of 
British vessels to Canton. 


The principal reason assigned by Sir George Staunton for appre- 
hending danger from the admission of the free-traders, is, his own ex- 
perience of the jealous and capricious character of the Chinese go- 
vernment. Disputes and misunderstandings occurred during his 
Presidency at the Canton factory, which it required no small degree 
of firmness and management to allay, and which certainly go far to 
justify the opinion he has formed. We are content, therefore, to 
admit, on the authority of Sir George Staunton, the necessity of 
establishing some effective control over the adventurers and 
sailors, who may frequent that port. Whether this be effected by 
extending the authority of the factory, or the establishment of a 
Consulate, is a subject of little moment, and merely collateral to 
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the merits of the question. The point really in dispute between 
the free traders and the Directors, is, the continuance of their 
Monopoly of the traffic in tea. Yielding to their fears of insubor- 
dination and disorder at Canton, Mr. Canning, when President of 
the Board of Control, submitted two propositions to the Court of 
Directors :— 

1st. That the Company should allot a portion of their tonnage to 
individuals, in the way pointed out in the Act of 1793. 


Qdly. That a depdt should be formed at some island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, where free traders might take in tea and bring it to 
the ports of foreign Europe. 

In either case the resort of British subjects to Canton would have 
been as effectually prevented as at present. To both of these sug- 
gestions the Directors, however, refused to accede. As to the 
arrangement suggested by the act of 1793, it probably would have 
failed. The tonnage allotted under that act to private speculators, 
was always purchased by foreigners, and few merchants would trust 
their ventures to the management of their chartered rivals. The 
establishment of a depdt in the Archipelago was liable to none of 
the objections, until then urged by the Company, and the sudden 
rise and importance of Singapore sufficiently prove the wisdom and 
policy of such a measure. ‘ The trade (says Mr. Crawfurd)* car- 
ried on between Singapore and China, in European vessels, is very 
considerable. A few sail direct from Singapore to Canton; but in 
general the trade is conducted by English and Portuguese ships 
from Bengal and Bombay, especially by those from the former, 
Many of these take Malayan produce to China, and instead of re- 
turning as formerly, lightly laden, bring on Chinese goods to be 
eventually sent to Europe by the direct traders for England. These 
goods chiefly consist of raw silk, cassia, camphor, and nan- 
keens. In thig manner the existence of Singapore contributes, in 
a small degree, towards mitigating the pernicious effects of the 
Monopoly of the East India Company with the Chinese Empire. 
Through Chinese junks, there is no question but that a large quan- 
tity of tea might be imported, in a free trade, for the consumption 
of Europe, without being subjected to the expense of reaching us 
indirectly through the port of Canton; the only one with which 
Europeans have any intercourse. Some of the junks trading to 
Singapore are from the very province most distinguished for the 
production of tea. In 1823, the quantity of tea imported into 
Singapore by Chinese junks, was only 17,640lbs. In the three 
following years, it rose progressively as follows :—111,200lbs., 
117,148lbs., and 320,913lbs. This tea is brought from almost 
every port of China with which we trade, and some is even imported 

indirectly from Kamboia and Siam. The whole is intended for 





* Embassy to Cochin China and Siam. 
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Native consumption, and is for the most part of the quality which 
in this country would be called ordinary Bohea. In 1825, it was 
sold at so low a price as from three pence to six pence a pound, 
according to quality. ‘There is no doubt but any quantity and any 
quality for which the market would create a demand, might be im- 
ported inthis manner, Even contemplating an event highly impro- 
bable, and I think indeed nearly impossible, the total exclusion of a 
direct intercourse in European vessels with China, the trade might 
still be carried on through the channel of the junks, which in reality 
would amount to a direct intercourse with almost every port of a 
great empire, instead of with one as at present. This is virtually 
the present state of our commercial intercourse with Cochin China, 
Kamboia and Siam ; although, in the latter case especially, the na- 
vigation is longer, more difficult and intricate, than it would be with 
any of the ports of China carrying on a foreign trade.’ 


From this extract Mr. Playfair may learn that the expediency of 
withdrawing the Tea Monopoly from the Company, is not necessarily 
connected with the indiscriminate resort of free traders to Canton. 
As far as we know, it has never been proposed to open the trade to 
China, without first providing suitable precautions against the 
license and irregularity of the seamen engaged in it. All we contend 
for is, that the supposed difficulty of adjusting a matter of mere 
local police and regulation, should not be received as a conclusive 
objection to an alteration, promising so much benefit to the country. 
If the Company would permit teas to be shipped by the free traders at 
Singapore, and thence conveyed to Europe, their exclusive privi- 
leges at Canton would be much more secure from invasion than 
they are at present. The truth is, that they are much more anxious 
about the Monopoly of the English, than the Chinese, market. The 
deficiences of their Indian land revenue are supplied by the profits 
of this branch of their trade, and they cannot afford to renounce it. 
From the time when they first acquired territorial possessions until 
now, their financial embarrassments have incapacitated them for 
the task of effective reform. The exclusive privileges which they 
possess are necessary to the existence of the present system, and it 
is perfectly true, as they allege, that if deprived of the income derived 
from their Tea Monopoly, they could not carry on the Government 
of India. This may be a very good argument to prove the pro- 
priety of relieving them from a burthen so much above their 
strength, but when used to justify restrictions on British commerce 
in the East, it is in the last degree idle and inconclusive. 


From the early appearance of Mr. Playfair in the arena of Eastern 
controversy, and the decided opinions he has formed in favour of 
things as they are, we presume it is not unlikely we may again hear 
from him during the approaching discussions. If so, we advise him to 
be provided with authorities somewhat more recent than those on 
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which he now relies.* If he will undertake to refute the testimony 
of Mr. Rickards, Mr. Crawfurd, and other gentlemen, respecting 
the probable advantages of European settlement in India, and 
extended intercourse with the other countries of Asia, he will estab- 
lish an unquestionable claim on the gratitude of the Company ; 
but we cannot admit his conclusions without some better voucher 
for their correctness, than their coincidence with the opinions of 
Warren Hastings and Mr. Pitt. 

We cannot prevail upon ourselves to respect the judgment of a 
writer, whose crude lucubrations it is mere pastime to refute, and 
who evidently does not know the merits of his own case. That 
our author is in this unfortunate predicament, no one who reads his 
pamphlet can entertain a doubt. 

We had originally intended to make the ‘ Remarks on the East 
India Company’s Charter,’ the stalking horse for a few strictures on 
the present condition of India, the frame and form of our delegated 
authority over these vast possessions, the administration of justice, 
the constitution of the Court of Directors and of the Board of Con- 
trol. This course would have been perfectly justifiable, seeing that 

- Mr. Playfair, whose ambition on a moderate estimate is as the 
square of his information, has indulged us with his impressions on 
all these subjects. But in noting the passages for animadversion, 
we felt the injustice of selecting, as the Company's champion, an 
undisciplined recruit, armed only with the rusty weapons of 1784. 
When Mr. Playfair has gone through the course of reading, which 
we have taken the liberty to recommend, it will give us great plea- 
sure to remove any doubts he may continue to entertain. In the 
mean time we advise him to avoid the ‘ debilitaturum munus, of 
the Company’s vindication. It really is above his strength. 


EpiraPH ON AN INFANT. 


Bricut to the sun expands the vernal rose, 

And sweet the lily of the valley blows ; 

Sudden impetuous whirlwinds sweep the sky ; 
They shed their fragrance, droop the head and die. 
Thus tbe dear infant, from life’s storms retired, 


Put forth fair blossoms, charmed us, and expired. 
M. 





* Mr. Playfair may find much valuable information in the following 
works :—‘ Crawfurd’s Account of the Eastern Archipelago ;’ ¢ Crawfurd’s 
Embassy to Siam ;’ ¢ Free Settlement and Colonization of India ;’ ¢ Rickards 
on India ;’ ‘ Reflections on the Present State of British India ;’ ‘ Minutes 
of Evidence before Committees of both Houses, in 1820-21,’ &e. 
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Strate OF PoxiticaL Parties In ENGLAND, AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE Last SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue session of Parliament which has recently closed, presents a 
greater number of political anomalies than has been witnessed for 
very many years. As a legislative assembly, it will for ever be 
celebrated for one great measure of public policy and national jus- 
tice,—‘ The Catholic Relief Bill, —but as if exhausted by the mag- 
nitude of this solitary effort, it will boast no other statute to distin- 
guish its existence. This too has happened at a time when the 
peculiar exigencies of the state would have appeared to call for 
serious consideration and remedial enactment. Debate after debate 
might fairly have been anticipated on various questions ; the state 
of commerce and manufactures, the change in the currency and 
banking systems, the amendment of the common law, and the re- 
form of the Court of Chancery, would have afforded numerous and 
important points of enquiry ; and on each of these all men hoped 
or expected discussion. They have been disappointed. 


During the early part of the Session, the whole time of both 
Houses appeared to have been engrossed by the Catholic Question ; 
and sufficient pains were certainly taken by one faction, to overload 
the discussion with the greatest possible quantity of extraneous 
matter, and to disguise the poverty of their argument, by ringing 
almost endless changes on the half dozen ideas involved in their 
view of the subject. But as the debates were almost exclusively 
conducted by men of the third and fourth class, to whom the poli- 
ticians of first and second rate only listened because it was necessary 
for them to watch the moment of division, it might have been ex- 
pected that these greater spirits would have employed the leisure 
thus afforded them, in maturing those other measures, which they 
knew to be necessary. ‘This they have not done, and both sides of 
the Houses are equally chargeable with the neglect. 


It is quite true, that no important subject could have been fairly 
canvassed during the prevalence of the artificial excitement, so dili- 
gently kept up by the No Popery tirades ; it is equally true, that 
a short languor succeeded the cessation of that excitement ; in this 
instance it was peculiarly short ; with the exception of the very few 
who make the remembrance of their bigotry a part of their political 
stock in trade, the question was forgotten, almost as soon as it was 
decided. 


What then was the cause of our Parliamentary idleness ? why 
will the statute book of George IV. be comprised in its compara- 
tively moderate space? Be it remembered, we do not complain of 
this more reasonable bulk, except as we hoped for enactments which 
should sweep away the rubbish of past legislation. With the ex- 
ception of a very crude and unsatisfactory Police Bill, nothing has 
been done for the reform of the law; though an Ecclesiastical 
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Courts Bill, calculated to perpetuate the abuses of our very worst 
tribunal, passed almost without opposition. With the exception of 
some slight allusions to the policy and justice of opening the trade 
to China, little has been said on the depressed, but still fettered, 
state of commerce, and Mr. Peel, has omitted to give that lucid ex- 
position of his measures, respecting the currency, which might have 
served to remove popular prejudice on a subject vitally affecting 
every man’s interests. 


For these various sins of omission, the state of Parties affords a 
reason, some will call it an excuse; but as the confusion of political 
boundaries has been the work of the administration, we must not 
suffer them to plead their own wrong, in justification of their inactivity. 


An honest, straight-forward course, though it would have changed 
the materials, would not have altered the constitutional relation of 
parties; there would have remained a ministerial, an opposition, 
and a neutral phalanx. The Duke of Wellington might have 
formed the first, out of the friends who adhered, and the former ad- 
versaries, to whose opinions he had conformed ; the Ultra Tories 
would have formed the second; and the idlers and country gentle- 
men, as usual, the third. His Grace, however, thinks it better 
policy to confound party distinctions, and if it be his object to re- 
duce confidence in political integrity to its lowest ebb, in order to 
destroy popular faith in future opposition, he has done much for the 
accomplishment of his purpose. Yet, in exposing the characters of 
others, he has not sufficiently guarded the just consistency of his 
own; the man who would not hear of the mistake of Huskisson, 
tolerates the tergiversation of Bankes; he could part with the 
talents of Lord Dudley ; but he could not dispense with the votes of 
Lord Lowther ; he would endure no in-subordination on the dis- 
franchisement of East Retford ; but he was bearded by his Attorney- 
General, till the coldest prudence wondered at his patience ; after 
long delays, widening infirmity of purpose, he has chosen a succes- 
sor to Sir Charles Wetherall, from the ranks of the regular oppo- 
sition, and he has given one other appointment, of small value and 
no influence, to a nobleman of similar opinions ; while on the other 
hand, he has chosen, as his Solicitor-General, the determined advo- 
cate of an opposite system, and re-admitted to the Board of Control, 
one of the most virulent of his adversaries. If the legal appoint- 
ments had been made on the score of the undenied and undeniable 
forensic eminence of Sir James Scarlett, and Sir Edward Sugden, 
we could not. have objected to them; but we are not Utopian 
enough to suppose that mere merit is yet to be made the criterion 
of promotion; we must still consider it as an insidious attempt to 
disarm and debase opposition, and to hold power, quocunque modo, 
by seducing and sacrificing principle. 

From the confusion thus generated, it is exceedingly difficult to 
state either what parties exist, or to enumerate the members who 
compose them ; the decided colour which once distinguished the 
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political hosts exist no more ; like the female fashion of the day, 
the ribbon is so confused by narrow stripes and unexpected 
crosses of various tints, that it is next to impossible to define the 
pattern, and quite enough to be able to state the general shade of 
the ground. With this understanding, we will endeavour to show 
our distant readers something of the present state of parties. 


First in the list, only because first in aristocratic pretension, we 
place the Ultra Tory, or, as it has been often and properly called, 
the Servile Party. Generally distinguished by their rank, and sel- 
dom indeed by their talent, the members of this faction are the per- 
tinacious defenders of all existing abuses, the dogged opponents of 
every purposed innovation ; stare super vias antiquas is their motto, 
and the leading feature of their practice; except, indeed, when an 
inroad can be made on popular rights, in which they eagerly join, 
as a mode of recovering their feudal supremacies ; selfishness, the 
leading principle, because the foundation of all aristocracies, is their 
main motive of action; looking upon thé world as made for them 
and for their enjoyments, and the rest of mankind as the creatures of 
their use, they consider all questions as they affect, or may, however 
distantly, affect their own individual interests: satisfied with their 
own state, they dread the first intimation of change, because they 
cannot calculate how soon the progress of improvement may call 
for the abolition of their privileges. Is the law to be amended? 
they think that real property may be made subject to the payment 
of simple contract debts. Are the statutes against usury to be re- 
pealed ?—they count their mortgages. Is corn to be imported ?— 
they calculate their rents. Are the jails filled with poachers ?— 
they consider their sports an equivalent. When they are satisfied, 
they hold it the duty of the people to be contented ; when they have 
dined, they cannot conceive that any man is hungry. ‘ I cannot,’ 
said a celebrated Marchioness, ‘imagine what they mean by talking 
of the distresses of the people; I never knew peaches so plentiful, 
or so cheap, for many winters !’ 


To this class belong the rich and dignified clergy, almost to a 
man; and their poor brethren (of which the number is, to them, 
disgracefully numerous) must, if they expect promotion or provision, 
enlist themselves in the same party ; and this is the easier, because 
it makes the alliance of Church and State one of its principal dog- 
mas ; its standing toast is ‘Church and King.’ You cannot offend 
a high Tory more grievously than by drinking ‘ King and Consti- 
tution,’ for the very word ‘ Constitution’ is hateful to them, as im- 
plying an antithesis to arbitrary power. ‘Tyranny is their idol, under 
whatever shape it can be worshipped ; whether it be a king ora 
governor, a prince or a jailer, the autocrat of Canada or Calcutta, it 
matters not,—let him be the enemy of popular rights, and he is 
their sworn friend. Thus the beloved Ferdinand, and the amiable 
Miguel, are the special objects of their fondness and protection ; 
defended by Lord Aberdeen, and eulogized by ‘ The Age,’ they may 
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console themselves for the hatred of their subjects, in the sympathies 
of the British Serviles. 


But though the divine and indefeasible rights of kings,—passive 
obedience, and non-resistance, with that prostration of the soul to 
superior power, which, according to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
constitutes the essence of Christian humility,—be the leading prin- 
ciples of this party, as respecting others at all times, and themselves 
generally ; yet if their individual interests are to be affected, they 
conceive themselves absolved from their vows of obedience. Thus, 
on the late question, it became difficult to distinguish the Ultra 
Tories of the House of Lords, from the most furious radicals of 
Spafields ; sedition was invited by their speakers, and rebellion jus- 
tified by their organs. ‘The Standard’ and ‘ The Morning Journal’ 
endeavoured to excite the more ignorant classes of the people to 
resistance, in language which, in the days of Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh, would have consigned their editors to the seclusions of 
Ilchester and the mercies of its jailer. ‘ The Age,’ after its kind, 
vomited abuse on all the advocates of liberal opinion ; and their 
former friends, ‘The John Bull’ and ‘ Courier,’ did as much in the 
trade of aspersion and falsification, as could be consistent with a 
prudent resolution to keep a retreat open, should the ministry prove 
victorious. 


Brother John, in ‘The Tale of a Tub,’ tearing his coat to tatters 
in order to divest himself of the trapping of Popery, was a prototype 
of the holy zeal with which some of the Ultras have become re- 
formers of Church and State; this, too, will suit the purposes of 
their more judicious friends; they will readily part with half a 
dozen votes, in order to render the cause of their adversaries ridi- 
culous, and, as the Duke of Wellington is said to have done on a 
late occasion, connive at desertions, in the confidence that their spies 
would mislead their enemies. 


The moderate Tories, or Government men, or King’s friends, as 
they are sometimes called, partake of the vices of their more violent 
leaders ; but in a less degree ; probably for this reason, that they 
are, for the most part, men of small or moderate fortunes, who look 
to official emolument for themselves, or relatives, as a principal 
means of supporting their newly acquired dignities ; they cannot, 
therefore, take so strong a line of politics as to exclude themselves 
from forming a portion of any ministry; and the fiction of going 
with the crown, enables them to share its favours under every admi- 
nistration. Of this material are made, Chamberlains, Stewards, 
Masters of the Horse and Buck Hounds, Captains of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, Lords of the Bedchamber, and other ornaments of the 
Court, Chairmen of Committees, Junior Lords of the Admiralty, 
Under Secretaries, Envoys, and other minor functionaries of the State, 
Departments, or Diplomacy. They will initiate no good, but they 
will yield to necessity; they do not love the people, but they wil! not 
exasperate them so far, as to risk the closing of their purse-strings. 
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A very small class of independents separate this party from the 
Whig Aristocracy,—a body sometimes greatly over-valued, some- 
times, as in the spirit of the present day, traduced beyond their 
demerit. It has constituted for many ages the barrier between 
absolute power and popular right ; and if its members have some- 
times yielded to the blandishments of a monarch, or the intrigues of 
a ministry, they have more frequently stood forth as the champions 
of independence and the opponents of tyranny. Selfish they are, 
but they have identified their interests, not with the King, but with 
the people ; we owe the Great Charter to the self-interest of the 
Barons, the Reformation to the Dissolution of the Monasteries, and 
most probably the Revolution itself to the fear, that, with the res- 
toration of Catholicism, under the Stuarts, would come the resti- 
tution of Church Revenue; once convinced that the Abbey-lands were 
safe, they no longer hesitated to advocate freedom of conscience. 
This, therefore, will form a distinction between the Whig and 
Tory Aristocracy ; the one will yield a popular right, if it be not 
inconsistent with its own interest; the other will oppose it in 
the dread, that the concession may at some distant day, and by 
some distant possibility, prove injurious to the privileges or mono- 
polies of ‘the order.’ The Whig nobility have almost uniformly 
ranged themselves under the popular banner, and though it may be 
necessary to watch their movements, as it is always expedient to 
doubt the faith of an auxiliary not bound to you by identity of inte- 
rest, it is bad policy to declare war ad internecionem with them, 
because they will not go lengths which are inconsistent with their 
nature : we still require their aid, we still are bound in gratitude to 
them for past services; let us not then play the game of the enemy, 
by depreciating their value. The more furious of the faction, called 
Radicals, first commenced this false tactic (principally influenced by 
a personal quarrel), the example has been unfortunately followed by 
men of higher character, and a party of rising influence, with which 
it is the fashion to abuse the Whigs with much more acrimony than 
either the occasion or good policy can require or justify. We, on 
the other hand, are most anxicus to assign to this party its due 
merit ; we believe very many of them to be sincere in their expressed 
wish to ameliorate the condition of mankind ; we acknowledge their 
talents, and their inclination to encourage talent, not of the first class 
indeed, for the higher spirits will not brook the subserviency 
required or imputed in rich men’s houses ; but there is much use 
in the protection of secondary ability, and yet more in those occa- 
sional examples, where the judicious choice of a retainer has aug- 
mented the fortunes of a family. A Tory nobleman fills the House 
_ of Commons with his sons, nephews, and cousins ; they count in 
majorities as well as better men; the Whig Aristocracy, knowing 
themselves a minority, must make up in talent, and diligence, what 
they want in number. While in Lord Lonsdale’s eleven members 
there is not a man, except Lord Lowther, of even moderate capacity, 
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the most shining abilities are to be found among the members in- 
troduced by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Fitzwilliam, and the 
Marquis of Cleveland. 


We have hitherto spoken of parties as constituted by the oligar- 
chy, which is, for the present, the actual government of England ; 
we are now to describe the very small, and unfortunately disunited, 
force, which constitutes the strength of the people. Under various 
designations, Whigs, Political Economists, Utilitarians, Bentha- 
mites, and Radicals, but properly to be united in the order of ‘ Libe- 
rals,’ are to be found a comparitively small, yet increasing, number 
of men of high talent, and indefatigable energy ; without numerical 
strength either in, or out of Parliament, they enforce their doctrines, 
and compel the adoption of their principles. They have already 
done much ; they will do infinitely more, when, disregarding intestine 
bickerings, they unite for a common purpose, against a common 
enemy ; but as no disputes are so acrimonious as family quarrels, 
as no differences are so irreconcilable as the polemics of sectarians 
from the same church, so, also, to the shame of political philosophy, 
no parties are so bitterly hostile to each other, as those who with a 
single object, ‘the greatest happiness to the greatest number,’ seek 
different, yet almost parallel, paths to attain it; split into little 
divisions of sixes and tens, they constantly annoy by skirmishes, yet 
not unfrequently afford their enemies the gratification and advan- 
tage of seeing a petulant marksman fire a well directed shot into the 
ranks of his confederates, in resentment of some trifling deviation, 
slackness, or interference. ‘Those who are irresistible as a phalanx, 
can only harass in a partizan warfare; whenever the ministerial 
masses are brought to bear on them, they are defeated; and while 
they are priding themselves on the honesty of their independent 
system, a well disciplined legion is feeding on the plunder of their 
country. Thus Brougham and Burdett can occasionally rally the 
dispersed parties, and though they do not carry a question, they 
make that impression, which, often repeated, insures success ; but 
when Mr. Hume requires their aid to support his less brilliant, and 
frequently more useful objects, instead of assisting his purpose, 
they are possibly mimicking his oratory, or ridiculing a blunder, 
which they are the first to point out to his opponents. 


This want of unity of action in Parliament, and the Press, is in all 
probability the true cause why public opinion (we do not speak of 
the mass of the people, but of those capable of forming opinions), 
has made so slow a progress; to facilitate this progress and to 
hasten the day when the interests of the many, and not the selfish- 
ness of afew, may be made the rule of policy, is our object in 
advocating a union of popular parties: whenever we can see the 
adverse hosts ranged under the just denominations of Liberals and 
Serviles, we shall feel no doubt of victory. 























CrawFurp'’s Empassy to Ava.* 


Tue most remarkable circumstance, perhaps, connected with the 
history of the Burmese, is our extraordinary ignorance respecting 
them. Excepting the singular tribes inhabiting Tibet, there is no 
portion of the population of Asia about which our notions are more 
crude, vague, and unsatisfactory, although they inhabit a country 
bordering upon our own territories, and into which it does not 
appear peculiarly difficult for a traveller to penetrate. The attempts, 
however, which have hitherto been made to obtain precise informa- 
tion on the manners, customs, and opinions that prevail in Ava, and 
the neighbouring countries, have been exceedingly few, and their 
history is imperfect and obscure. 


Before we examine the work of Mr. Crawfurd now before us, it 
may not perhaps be uninteresting to trace a slight sketch of the 
history of the intercourse of European nations, or rather of Eu- 
ropean travellers, with the Burmese, Peguans, Siamese, and the 
other nations of India beyond the Ganges. Among the earliest 
voyagers who visited these countries, was Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
who was born of obscure parents at Mentemar Velho, near Coimbra, 
about the year 1509. His early adventures, having no relation to 
the countries of which we are now treating, we shall pass over, 
merely observing, that having been taken prisoner by Corsairs at a 
very early age, and undergone numerous hardships, he embarked 
for the East, and arrived at Diu in the year 1537. India was at 
this period over-run by Portuguese adventurers, who, like Mendez 
Pinto, had their fortunes to carve out for themselves, and were not 
extremely delicate about the mode of effecting it. Arriving with 
Pedro de Faria, Captain-General of Malacca, in Trans-Gangetic 
India, Pinto was dispatched as an ambassador into the interior, to 
conclude treaties with the Native princes, and also to observe their 
weakness and the nakedness of the land. Pinto, like many others, 
was unfortunate in these expeditions, and returned to his country- 
men poorer than he went. To repair this misfortune he became a 
pirate, and after a series of extraordinary adventures, among which 
the most singular was an attempt to plunder the tombs of the Chi- 
nese kings on a solitary island in the Gulf of Peking, he returned 
westward, and visited the kingdom of Ava, of which he has left a 
curious account in his travels. He afterwards joined Francis 
Xavier in his mission to Japan; and accompanied that celebrated 
man until his death. Mr. Crawfurd considers his account. of the 





* ¢ Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India to the 
Court of Ava, in the year 1827, by John Crawfurd, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S, 
&c., late Envoy. With an Appendix, containing a Description of Fossil 
Remains, by Professor Buckland, and Mr. Clift. Colburn. London, 1828.’ 
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events which occurred during his visit to the Burman empire, as 
exaggerated and unfaithful ; but others, though allowing that his 
relations, being written from memory, are inexact and somewhat 
embellished, place considerable reliance upon bis testimony. 


The next European who visited Ava, or, at least, compiled an 
account of the country, was Gaspard Balbi, a Venetian, and, like 
Chardin and Tavernier, a jeweller by profession. He travelled with 
commercial views into the East, in 1579, and remained there nine 
years ; and on his return to Europe, in 1588, published, under the 
title of ‘ Viaggio delle Indie Orientali, a very exact account of the 
various countries which he had visited. ‘This work, says M. Ging- 
nené, was inserted by the De Brys, in their collection of ‘ ‘Travels in 
the East,’ in seven volumes, published at Frankfort in 1606. 


Balbi was succeeded by Ralph Fitch, an English merchant, who 
travelled in the East from the year 1583 to the year 1591. Like a 
genuine traveller, he was seduced into his adventures by the mere 
desire of seeing strange countries and manners ; and he was fortu- 
nate enough to find several of his countrymen who were actuated 
by the same desires. ‘They set out, in the first instance, for Tripoli, 
in Syria, passed into Mesopotamia, descended the Euphrates, and 
then embarked for the island of Ormus. Passing from thence to 
Hindoostan, and remaining some time at Goa for commercial pur- 
poses, where they were imprisoned and persecuted by the Jesuits, 
they at length exchanged their money for pearls, and fled farther 
towards the East. Crossing the peninsula from the western to the 
eastern coast, and losing two of their companions by the way, one 
of them having changed his religion and deserted them at Goa, and 
the other entering into the service of the Rajah of Futtepoor, they 
at length reached the Ganges, and embarked for Pegu in 1586. 
Ascending the principal river of the country, they arrived at a large 
city, which at that period was much frequented by the Chinese ; and 
afterwards visited the place whence rubies, sapphires, and other 
precious stones are obtained. He returned to England in the April 
of 1591, and compiled an account of his travels, which Mr. Craw- 
furd, who has trodden part of the same ground, pronounces to be 
‘ surprisingly accurate and faithful.’ The work is contained both 
in Hackluyt’s and in Purcha’s Collections ; and M. Eyries, a com- 
petent authority, remarks, that it is still read with pleasure and 
interest, because it contains many curious particulars respecting the 
countries visited by the author. 


In 1695, Ava was visited by an embassy from the Governor of 
Madras. This embassy was conducted by a Mr. Edward Fleetwood, 
who, from various circumstances, appears to have been well calcu- 
lated for the post he occupied. Mr. Crawfurd has given two or 
three curious and characteristic extracts from his relation. The 
next account of the Burman dominions occurs in ‘ Hamilton’s New 
Account of the East Indies ;’ but in interest and value it is far in- 
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ferior to Fitch’s narrative, written one hundred and twenty-three 
years earlier. 


As we approach more nearly to our own times, our accounts be- 
come proportionably scanty and uninteresting. In the year 1755, 
while a fierce war was raging between the Burmese. and Peguans, 
Captain Robert Baker, the commander of an East Indiaman, was 
sent by the Company on an embassy to the Court of Ava, at the 
time when Alompra was seated on the throne. ‘The Company’sam- 
bassador was not surrounded, on this occasion, by much of that 
pomp and circumstance which Orientals require ; but he was not on 
that account ill received. His presents, however, were mean and 
scanty ; but, on the other hand, his prostrations and politeness were 
profuse. These prostrations, he says, ‘were performed on the 
knees, bowing the head three times low down, which was repeated 
three separate times, from the place where it was first began, to the 
palace steps.’ From Captain Baker's account of his interview with 
Alompra, we discover that his Burman majesty was by no means 
disposed to underrate the merit of his own actions, or the strength 
of his country or armies. 


Another embassy was sent to Alompra in 1757, three years before 
the death of that prince, from the chief of Negrais. The ambassador 
on this occasion was a Lieutenant Lester, who, after expressing 
some little reluctance, complied with the usual etiquette of the 
Burman Court, and approached the sovereign on his knees. Alom- 
pra conversed for a considerable time with the envoy, partly on in- 
different matters, and partly on his own achievements ; and, having 
put himself into a good humour by boasting of his own mighty 
deeds, allowed the Company to reap the benefit of it by granting 
them the island of Negrais, with leave to build a factory at Bassein, 
and at the same time signing a favourable commercial treaty; 
which, as Mr. Crawfurd observes, was the last concession made to 
the English, through mere diplomatic agency, by any state to the 
east of the Bay of Bengal. 


From this time until 1795, when the mission of ~vlonel Symes 
took place, a period of thirty-four years, we appear to have had 
little or no diplomatic intercourse with the Burman empire; in 
which a prophecy, of older date than the age of Alompra, existed, 
foretelling that the country would one day be overrun and subdued 
by white men. The mission of Colonel Symes was followed, in 
1796, by that of Captain Cox, the narrative of which has only been 
recently published. In 1802, Colonel Symes went on a second 
mission to the Court of Ava, of which no account has hitherto 
appeared ; and, in 1809, Major Canning was entrusted with a mis- 
sion to the same Court. Our next intercourse with the Burmese 
was such as war induces; and the mission of 1826, of which the 
narrative is now before us, brings down the history of our negocia- 
tions with these barbarians to our own days. 
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Having thus presented the reader with a slight sketch of the 
history of our intercourse with the Burmese, from the earliest times 
down to the present, we shall endeavour to extract from Mr. Craw- 
furd such information respecting the country and its inhabitants, as 
appeared to be either new or interesting. Before we do this, how- 
ever, we shall make one or two remarks upon the work itself. Mr. 
Crawfurd is already extensively known as the author of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Indian Archipelago,’ a work of much merit ; and of ‘An 
Account of an Embassy to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China.’ 
The great fault of these two works, is prolixity, and want of method : 
words are multiplied without mercy, trivial circumstances are related 
with too much minuteness, and things naturally connected are sepa- 
rated in the description. The present work is still more faulty in 
these respects. At every page we experience the want of con- 
densation ; and are wearied with slight notices of subjects which 
should have been viewed in connexion, and described once for all. 
In one word, the book is too large, and too inartificially written. 
Notwithstanding this, however, it must be confessed to possess 
very considerable merit, as it contains information nowhere else to 
be met with, and many remarks upon Asiatic society, which are 
evidently the fruit of much learning and experience. 


It would be tiresome and useless to follow the movements of the 
mission, which consisted of Mr. Crawfurd, Lieutenant Chester, Dr. 
Steward, Lieutenant Cox, Lieutenant de Montmorency, Mr. Judson 
(an American missionary), and Dr. Wallich, who was commissioned 
to examine the forests of Pegu and Ava. ‘They left Rangoon in 
September, 1826, and sailed up the Irrawaddi to the capital, occa- 
sionally landing, and making excursions into the country. During 
these excursions, nothing beyond the mere exterior of things could 
be observed, and therefore we pass on at once to the capital, where 
leisure was obtained for conducting more lengthened investigations. 
The reception of the mission at Ava, was curious and characteristic. 


‘At noon (September 31) arrived at Ava, anchoring opposite to 
the house constructed for our reception. An Atwen-wun* came 
on board almost immediately, to compliment us, and attend us 
ashore to our house, where a Wungyi was ready to receive us. 
The Atwen-wun in question proved to be Maung-pa-rauk, the 
same who had signed the treaty of Yandabo, but who now dis- 
charges the office of Kyi-wun, or Lord of the Granaries. Our 
party landed, and entered an inclosure formed by a bamboo railing. 
At the front gate of this we were met by the Wungyi Maung-l4- 
kaing, who handed me to a large temporary house in the centre of 
the inclosure, where chairs were ready for us. ‘The conversation 
which ensued was, not of a very interesting nature ; but, upon the 





«* From Atwen, interior, and wun, a burden. The word may be trans- 
lated Privy Counsellor; while the term Wungyi may be rendered Secretaty 
of State.’ 
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part of the Burman chiefs, it was dictated by a spirit of conciliation 
and politeness. As usual, they inquired first after the health of the 
King of England, and of the Roval Family in general. On our 
side, we inquired after the health of his Burman Majesty, after 
that of the Queen, the young Prince, and the favourite Princess. 
Inquiries after the female branches of their families, it should be 
observed, are considered by the Burmans as marks of civility; in 
which respect they differ entirely from the inhabitants of Hindostan 
and other countries of Western Asia, among whom such questions 
would be considered as betraying the utmost indelicacy. The Burman 
chiefs informed us, that “the glorious King,” as they repeatedly 
called him, had directed the house we were now in to be con- 
structed for our accommodation ; and that he desired we would be 
at our ease and happy, since friendship was restored between the 
two countries. They told us, that a guard of eighty men, twenty 
to each of the four gates of the inclosure, were appointed to keep 
the populace from intruding upon us. All this preparation was a 
show of keeping up the usage of the Burman Court, and indeed 
that of all the nations to the eastward of Hindostan,—of placing 
foreign ambassadors under a certain restraint, until a public pre- 
sentation. This was intimated with much delicacy ; and it seemed 
that the rule, in regard to us, was not to be much insisted upon. 
Maung-l4-kaing, so called from his estate, was the same Wungyi 
who signed the treaty of peace; and the choice of the two officers 
who brought this event about, seemed an indication of good feeling 
on the part of the Court, and was, at all events, certainly dictated 
by good taste. Maung-l4-kaing was a feeble-looking old man, and 
extremely emaciated. His manners were gentle, affable, and cour- 
teous. He told us his age, which was fifty-eight, although he 
seemed to us full seventy. He asked all of ours: there is no in- 
civility in doing so among the Burmans ; on the contrary, to ques- 
tion their new acquaintances respecting their age, implies that they 
take some interest in their welfare. After sitting for half an hour, 
the Burman chiefs left us, and we inspected our new habitation : it 
consisted of one largé house in the centre, surrounded, at the dis- 
tance of the railing, by five smaller ones, with a large open shed 
for the accommodation of the Burman officers and attendants ;— 
these temporary dwellitigs were all raised, according to the custom 
of the country, on posts a foot high, and had bamboo floors, walls 
of plaited bamboo, and roofs thatched with grass. Some of us pre- 
ferred continuing on board, but the younger members of the party 
took possession of the house; and I sent the European guard 
ashore, where their comfort could be. more attended to. 


‘ When we arrived, a great concourse of people, notwithstanding 
the attempts of the officers to keep them away, had crowded down 
to the bank to see the steam-vessel and the strangers. Their be- 
haviour, as we passed through the crowd in landing, as well as 
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before and after this, was entirely decorous and respectful. . Indeed, 
not a single indication had occurred of an unfriendly ‘or hostile 
spirit, on the part of the people, from our quitting Rangoon. until 
our arrival at the capital. Among the spectators were a great 
many priests; although the indulgence of curiosity, laudable or 
otherwise, is a thing expressly forbidden by the rules of their 
order.’'—pp. 87, 88. 

The journey from Rangoon to Ava was performed in thirty days, 
and might have been performed in twenty, had not the mission 
halted frequently, and been detained by having to tow a heavy boat 
along. ‘The actual distance, according to computation, is about 
540 miles; yet, during the freshes, a war-boat, proceeding day and 
night, has been known to go from Ava to Rangoon in four days, 
and to retun in ten. 

During the stay of the mission at Ava, their residence was watched 
by a Burman guard ; but, as they were not prevented from makin 
excursions, in whatever directions they pleased, into the fields, they 
had numerous opportunities of observing the state of the country, 
and the condition and manners of the peasantry. In their inter- 
course with the agricultural portion of the Burmese population, they 
found them communicative and intelligent, and were, therefore, 
able to collect much valuable information respecting the methods of 
culture, and the various crops raised in the country. In all their 
excursions, they met great numbers of people, chiefly women, 
carrying heavy burdens, of different goods and wares, to market, 
upon their heads ; the principal articles, generally, being cotton, 
fire-wood, and various species of coarse esculent greens, most, if 
not all, of which were culled from the marshes and forests. 


For the first week after their arrival there was little or no rain, 
and although the mornings and evenings were pleasant, the weather 
was hot, and the sky cloudless. The husbandmen, however, in the 
neighbourhood. of the metropolis were busy ploughing, and Mr. 
Crawfurd observes, that he counted twenty ploughs and harrows at 
work within the space of a few acres. Their agriculture is rude, 
and it is remarkable that their plough-shares, the only respectable 
part of the plough, are imported from China or Lao. Little or no 
manure is used, except in the betel-vine gardens. Reaping is per- 
formed, as in England, with the sickle ; the corn is trodden out by 
oxen; and the straw is carefully preserved for fodder. The hus- 
bandmen, who are compelled to suspend their labours during the 
heat of the day, are generally in the field before sun-rise, and from 
three o’clock until sun-set, and upon an average labour about seven 
hours a day. 

In the vicinity of the capital, wheat is cultivated in considerable 
quantity. It appears to have been introduced into the Burman 
empire in times comparatively modern, and-is known by a name 
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derived from the common language of Hindoostan. The Burmese 
have not yet learned to make it into bread, and only eat it boiled 
entire, mixed with coarse sugar or oil, and made into sweet cakes. 
In the markets of Ava it is about one third cheaper than rice, being 
about two shillings. and sixpence per Winchester bushel. Our 
countrymen found it to be a plump and heavy grain, and the bread 
they made from it was well-tasted and remarkable for its whiteness, 
superior upon the whole to that made from the Patna wheat. This 
being the case, it is somewhat remarkable that the Burmese should 
have hitherto neglected to enjoy the luxury of wheaten bread. 


The mission at length obtained an audience of the Golden Foot, 
and the Palace and Hall of Audience are thus described : ; 


‘That portion of the Palace which contains the Hall of Audience, 
consists of a centre and two wings ; the first containing the throne, 
and directly fronting the outer gates of the enclosure. The building 
is entirely of wood, with the exception of its many roofs, which are 
covered with plates of tin, in lieu of tiles. Over the centre is a tall 
and handsome spire, called by the Burmans a Pyat-thad, crowned by 
the Ti, or iron umbrella, which is an exclusive ornament of the 
Temple and Palace. The Hall of Audience is without walls, and 
open all around, except where the throne is placed. The roof is 
supported by a great number of handsome pillars, and is richly and 
tastefully carved. The whole fabric is erected upon a terrace of 
solid stone and lime, ten or twelve feet high, which constitutes the 
floor: this is so smooth, even, and highly polished, that I mistook 
it at first for white marble. With the exception of about fourteen 
or fifteen inches at the bottom of each pillar, painted of a bright 
red, the whole interior of the Palace is one blaze of gilding. The 
throne, which is at the back of the hall, is distinguished from the 
rest of the structure by its superior brilliancy and richness of deco- 
ration. The pedestal on which it stands is composed of a kind of 
mosaic of mirrors, coloured glass, gilding, and silver, after a style 
peculiar to the Burmans. Over it is a canopy richly gilt and 
carved, and the wall behind it is also highly embellished. The 
Palace is new, not having been occupied altogether above two years 
and a half ; so that the gilding and ornaments were neither tarnished 
nor defaced, as we often found to be the case in other places. 
Although little reconcilable to our notions of good taste in architec- 
ture, the building is unquestionably most splendid and brilliant ; 
and I doubt whether so singular and imposing a royal edifice exist 
in any other country. It has the same form and proportions with 
that described by Colonel Symes, at Amarapura ; but is larger, in 
the proportion of one hundred and twenty to ninety. 


‘ There are tiiree entrances to the Hall of Audience, by a flight of 
a few steps,—one at each wing, and one at the centre; the last 
being appropriated to the King alone.’ We entered by the stair 
which is to the right, at the bottom of which we voluntarily took 
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off our shoes, as we had from the first agreed todo. We passed, 
through the hall, and seated ourselves where our station was 
pointed out, in front of the throne, a little way to the King’s left 
hand, the presents being directly in front of the throne. The King 
made his appearance in about ten minutes. His approach was 
announced by the sound of music, shortly after which a sliding 
door behind the throne opened with a quick and sharp ndise. He 
mounted a flight of steps which led to the throne from behind with 
apparent difficulty, and as if tottering under the load of dress and 
ornaments on his person. His dress consisted of a tunic of gold 
tissue, ornamented with jewels. The crown was a helmet with a 
high peak, in form not unlike the spire of a Burman Pagoda, which 

it was probably intended to resemble. I was told that it was of 
entire gold, and it had all the appearance of being studded with 

abundance of rubies and sapphires. In his right hand his Majesty 

held what is called in India a Chowrie, which, as far as we could 

see, was the white tail of the Thibet cow. It is one of the five 

established ensigns of Burman royalty, the other four being a cer- 

tain ornament for the forehead, a sword of a peculiar form, a certain 

description of shoes, and the white umbrella. His Majesty used 

his flapper with much adroitness and industry ; and it occurred to 

us, who had never seen such an implement but in the hands of a 

menial, not with much dignity. Having frequently waved it to 

and fro, brushed himself and the throne sufficiently, and adjusted 

his cumbrous habiliments, he took his seat. The Burman courtiers, 

who weré seated in the usual posture of other Eastern nations, pros- 

trated themselves, on his Majesty’s appearance, three times. This 

ceremony, which consists in raising the joined hands to the fore- 

head, and bowing the head to the ground, is called, in the Burman 

language, Shi-ko, or the act of submission and homage. No salu- 

tation whatever was dictated to us; but as soon as his Majesty 

presented himself, we took off our hats, which we had previously 

kept on purposely, raised our right hands to our foreheads, and 

made a respectful bow. 


‘ The Queen presented herself immediately after his Majesty, and 
seated herself upon the throne, at his right hand. Her dress was 
of the same fabric, and equally rich with that of the King. Her 
crown of gold, like his, and equally studded with gems, differed in 
form, and much resembled a Roman helmet. The little Princess, 
their only child, and about five years of age, followed her Majesty, 
and seated herself between her parents. The Queen was received 
by the courtiers with similar prostrations as his Majesty, and we 
also paid her the same compliment as we had done to the King. 
When their Majesties were seated, the resemblance of the scene 
which presented itself to the illusion of a well got up drama, forcibly 
occurred to us; but I may safely add, that no mimic exhibition 
could equal the splendour and pomp of the real scene. 
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Farther on the author adds :-— 


‘The princes and public officers were all habited in their court 
or state dresses, which, as I before stated, consisted of purple velvet 
cloaks, with highly ornamented caps of the same material: each 
had his chain of nobility over his shoulders, and his title blazoned 
on a thin plate of gold affixed to the front of the cap. The princes 
were distinguished by dresses of superior splendour, and especially 
by the form and decoration of their caps. The dress of the Prince 
of Sarawadi was particularly brilliant. The courtiers, according to 
their rank, were seated more or less near to the throne. The 
nearest to it was the Prince of Sarawadi; for the heir-apparent, 
having as yet, on account of his youth, no public station assigned 
to him, did not attend. The inferior courtiers were scattered over: 
the body and wings of the hall: this might have made their num- 
ber appear fewer than they really were. It struck us, however, 
that the attendance was not numerous, and certainly it by no means 
equalled the crowd assembled at the Siamese Court. The spectacle, 
upon the whole, was sufficiently imposing. Yet, notwithstanding 
the better taste of the Palace, and the superior dresses of the Burman 
courtiers, (for those of Siam, when I saw them, did not appear in 
their dresses of ceremony,) the pageant was less calculated to affect 
the imagination than that exhibited by the Court of Siam, where 
the demeanour of the courtiers was more constrained, the crowd 
of suppliants more numerous, and the manners of the sovereign 
himself unquestionably more imposing—authoritative and digni- 
fied. The Siamese Court, in short, seemed more consonant to our 
preconceived notions of the pride, the barbaric magnificence, and 
wild despotism of an Eastern monarch.’—pp. 138, 139. 


The constables of Ava are unquestionably very worshipful per- 
sonages, and every way worthy the despotism they aid in sup- 
porting :— 

‘ The nature and history of the office of these constables, form 
one of the ugliest and most odious features of the Burman Govern- 
ment. They are denominated in the language Pa-kwet, which 
means “ the cheek branded with a circle.” They are, in fact, most 
frequently atrocious malefactors, pardoned in consideration of their 
performing for life the duties of constables, gaolers, and execu- 
tioners, for all these offices are united in one person. They receive 
no pay or reward for their services, and must live by their wits ; 
that is to say, by the extortion and impositions practised upon their 
unfortunate prisoners. Besides the ring on each cheek, a mark 
which implies the commission of a capital crime, these guardians of 
the peace are to be seen with such epithets as the following tattooed 
upon their breasts, “ man-killer,” “ robber,” “ thief,’ &c. The 
chief of these persons was pointed out to us, and was soon recog- 
nised by Mr. Judson as the person who had the principal charge of 
the European and American prisoners during the war. This was 
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an old man of sixty, lean, and of a most villanous countenance. 
He was by birth of the tribe of the Kyens, had murdered his 
master, and had a large circle on each cheek, with the Burman 
words “ Lu’-that,” or “ man-killer,” in very large letters on his 
breast. The Pa-kwet are held to be infamous. Even in the exe- 
cution of their office, they ar€not permitted to enter any house, 
nor in any case to come within the walls of the Palace. When 
they die their bodies cannot be burnt, nor the usual funeral rites 
performed, but they are interred like those of lepers and others held 
to be impure.’—pp. 145, 146. 

The following account of a visit to the Queen’s brother is highly 
interesting :-— 

‘ Our public visits were nearly completed this morning, by our 
introduction to the Queen’s brother. The dwelling of this per- 
sonage, who in consequence is beyond all comparison the first 
subject of the Burman Government, is in the inner town, a short 
distance beyond the palace. This is a good house of brick and 
lime, with a spacious and convenient court in front. Our recep- 
tion here was far more splendid than at the palaces of the Heir- 
apparent and the Prince of Sarawadi, and it was evident that the 
owner had the key of the royal treasury at his command. A tent 
pitched in the street in front of the house served as an ante-room, 
but instead of benches, we had European chairs to sit upon. We 
were not detained here above twenty minutes, when we were ushered 
into the hall prepared for our accommodation: this was the front 
part of the house. The verandah, or front gallery, through its 
whole length was shaded by a canopy of scarlet broadcloth, which 
threw the most singular shade upon every object within, making 
the candles especially appear as if a phosphorescent light issued 
from them. At one end of the hall, the King’s numerous band of 
dancing-women, richly and most fancifully attired, was playing; 
the players were all young females, and some of them very hand- 
some. ‘Two dancing-women, still more richly dressed than the 
rest, one in male and the other in female attire, were in advance, 
acting a kind of Burman opera. The hall was crowded with chiefs, 
and towards the back part of it were a number of their wives and 
daughters. The Queen’s brother himself made his appearance 
almost immediately. A richly decorated couch, on which he com- 
‘monly sits, was at the back of the hall; but instead of occupying 
it, he placed himself upon the floor, on the lowest of two cushions, 
and exactly upon a level with us. His attitude was the most 
respectful possible: he was upon his knees, resting himself upon 
his heels, so as effectually to keep the soles of his feet out of view 
—a point of indispensable etiquette towards visitors of any re- 
spectability. We were quite unprepared for so much condescension. 
We had reckoned at least upon a cold and haughty demeanour, and 
even thought it possible that the favourite might display some of 
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the assumption of an upstart, but were agreeably disappointed. 
His wife and daughter followed him into the hall, and seated them- 
selves to his right hand, but farther back. The daughter was a 
very handsome young woman, about seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, and understood to be engaged in marriage to the Prince of 
Mendong, a half-brother of the King. He asked the same ques- 
tion respecting his Majesty or the Governor-General, which had 
been put at the Palace, and by the Prince of Sarawadi. It appeared 
to me at the same time, and since, that the form of expression was 
previously studied and concerted between the parties. He then asked 
if we were pleasantly situated, begged to know the ranks of the 
different gentlemen as connected with the Mission, and what par- 
ticular appointment I held myself, before coming as Envoy to the 
Court. After ordering refreshments for us, he retired for a short 
time, politely intimating that he wished to remove all constraint 
and put us at our ease while we were taking our repast, as he was 
aware that the position we were in was unusual and inconvenient 
tous. ‘The chief returned in a short time, renewed his conversa- 
tion, and then finally withdrew ; informing us, that if we wished to 
view the spectacle exhibiting in the area, we should find chairs and 
refreshments ready for us under a shed. In passing through the 
court-yard, on our departure, we stopped for a few minutes, from 
motives of civility, to see an exhibition of dancing-women. Two- 
of the King’s corps de ballet were performing, considered the first 
dancers in the kingdom. ‘They displayed great agility in their 
way : sometimes they bent their body backwards in such a manner 
as to touch the ground with the head, and without any assistance 
from the hands to recover the erect position ; but their movements 
were violent, their gestures ungraceful, and sometimes a little 
indecent. ‘They sung while they danced, and in both respects 
seemed as if they were performing for a wager. The presents 
given to us upon this occasion were to each a small ruby-ring, a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, not unlike a lady’s Leghorn bonnet, and, 
a handsome bamboo betel-box, of Shan or Lao manufacture.’ 


The learned in Europe, who infer from the form and features of 
the image of Buddha, the country to which he belonged, may learn 
from the following passage to appreciate the foundation upon which 
they build their theories. It is true the sculptors are compelled to 
imitate a certain model ; but from the comparison instituted by the 
author, between the statues of this god manufactured in Java, and 
those produced by the artists of Ava, it is clear that in each country 
a different type is followed. The village inhabited by the sculptors 
is situated about three miles to the north-west of Sagaing. 


‘This is the place at which the marble images of Gautama are 
manufactured for the whole kingdom. There are about thirty sheds, 
or manufactories, and at each we generally saw about ten or twelve 
statues either finished or in progress. The range of hills close at 
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hand, although composed of marble, does not afford. any fit for 
statuary, and the material is brought from a place called Sakyin, 
where there is an entire hill of pure white marble: this is ten miles 
distant from the eastern bank of the Irrawaddi, and forty miles, or 
twenty taings, above Ava. The blocks of marble, rough-hewn 
generally into the form necessary to make a figure of Buddha in the 
sitting posture, are conveyed to the Irrawaddi byland-carriage. From 
hence they are brought to Sagaing by water, and from this again 
by land to the place where the manufacture has been conducted,— 
from time immemorial :—the only reason assigned to us for incur- 
ring so heavy and unnecessary an expense in conveyance. Our 
inquiries respecting the marble quarries, furnish a remarkable in- 
stance of the difficulty of getting precise and accurate information 
among a people so incurious in such matters as the Burmans. 
Sometimes we were told that the quarries were fifty miles distant 
from Ava; but no one could tell the name of the place. At other 
times we were confidently informed that they were in the range of 
the Sagaing hills, two or three miles distant only. With this last 
impression, we arrived at the place of manufacture ; and it was not 
until we had conversed with those immediately concerned in the 
business, that we learnt the truth. 


‘ The statuary marble used by the Burmans is a primitive lime- 
stone ; it is large-grained and highly chrystalized ; its colour is a 
snow-white, with a semi-translucency, and it is capable of receiving 
a high polish ; it is devoid of fissures, and free from streaks and all 
- discolouration. Some of the fragments which we examined in the 
shops, contained a few rare particles of mica ; and the manufacturers 
informed us, that now and then they found in it an-ore, which 
they said was that of lead ; but they could not supply us with any 
specimens. The means used for cutting and fashioning the marble 
into statues, are extremely rude: they consist of an iron chisel, or 
rather punch, and a wooden mallet. The prominent parts are 
smoothed down by the successive use of bits of sandstone, of various 
degrees of fineness ; and the last polish is given with a soft stone, 
which I believe to be a clay-iron ore. This last part of the opera- 
tion is very successfully performed by the Burmans. In every other 
respect, the statues are as rudely fashioned as possible. They 
are almost all in the same attitude: the form and position of 
the limbs are the same; the head and features are the same; 
and there is no room in any respect for the display of taste, 
fancy, or talent, the whole operation being purely mechanical, 
and this of the lowest order. The statues of Buddha, in the 
ancient temples of Java, sculptured of the inferior material of trap- 
rock, are Grecian forms in comparison to the Burman images. 
The largest block of marble which we measured was five cubits 
long by three broad, and its thickness about a cubit and a half. 
Statues are manufactured of all sizes, from this down to a few 
inches in length. A block of marble, two cubits long, was valued 
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to us, at the place of manufacture, at fifteen ticals. Another rough 
block, measuring in length three cubits, was valued at twenty-five 
ticals, and when sculptured would cost eighty.’ 

The following account of our late war with the Burmese, by a 
Native historian, is too amusing to be omitted. 


‘Tlearnt last night, from good authority, that the Court Histo- 
riographer had recorded in the National Chronicle, his account of 
the war with the English. It was to the following purport :—In 
the years 1186 and 87, the Kula-pyu, or white strangers of the 
West, fastened a quarrel upon the Lord of the Golden Palace. They 
landed at Rangoon, took that place and Prome, and were permitted 
to advance as far as Yandabo ; for the King, from motives of piety 
and regard to life, made no effort whatever to oppose them. The 
strangers had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise ; and by 
the time they reached Yandabo, their resources were exhausted, and 
they were in great distress. They petitioned the King, who, in his 
clemency and generosity, sent them large sums of money to pay 
their expenses back, and ordered them out of the country.’ 

The Sagaing range of mountains, which was visited by Mr. 
Crawfurd and Doctor Wallich, in the intervals between their poli- 
tical conferences, contains much interesting and beautiful scenery. 
Having reached the summit of a hill five hundred feet above the 
level of the Irrawaddi, the author observes : 

‘From this spot we had a noble prospect, embracing many 
reaches of the river, the towns of Amarapura, Ava, and Sagaing. 
On both sides of the Irrawaddi there are a number of lakes, which we 
had not observed before. ‘The numerous temples formed a remark- 
able feature of the landscape. On the Sagaing side alone I counted 
about two hundred, without being able to enumerate those on the 
northern part of the range which were concealed from view. This 
enumeration also excludes all the monasteries and zeyats, a kind of 
caravanseras, which are not only used for the accommodation of 
travellers, but also occasionally for religious purposes, such as 
preaching and disputations. In the dells and ravines of the range 
of hills, in very romantic and pretty situations, are to be found a 
great many Kyaungs, or monasteries, These secluded situations 
are chosen by the priests as favourable to study and meditation ; 
but we saw several extensive ones which had been abandoned, and 
were told that this was in consequence of the numerous gangs of 
robbers that haunted the place; and who, from all accounts, were 
not disposed to respect even the sacred character of the Rahans. 


‘The view of the Sagaing hills themselves, as they are ap- 
proached, is striking. Almost every remarkable peak is crowned 
with a temple, some ancient and mouldering, but the greater number 
in a state of repair and whitewashed. ‘To a good number of these, 
the ascent from the very bottom of the hills is by a flight of stairs 
of solid masonry, with a wall on each side, to serve the purpose of 
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a ballustrade. ‘These are but clumsily ‘constructed; but, being 
whitewashed, this and their immense extent give them a very 
remarkable appearance.’-—pp. 214, 215. 

On ‘the hill commanding the prospect just described was a 
temple, near which, fixed in the terrace, was an inscription in good 
preservation, upon a slab of sandstone. It was in the Burman 
language, with a slight intermixture of Pali, and purported that the 
temple had been erected about five hundred and fourteen years ago, 
by a nobleman, whose name it still bears. This method of ob- 
taining immortality must greatly encourage the building of such 
sacred edifices; and may in some measure account for the immense 
number of them which Mr. Crawfurd found in this single range of 
mountains. In Hindoostan the temples erected by the piety of 
individuals, are frequently suffered to fall to ruins by the negligence 
of succeeding times; but the Burmese appear to keep these 
buildings in tolerably good repair, whether it be that more merit is 
here attached to the labour of reparation, or that the original 
founders take more care to provide for the future. Close to this 
monument of piety was a striking proof that there are persons 
among the Burmese to whom the Gods themselves are objects of 
contempt. This was a small temple, containing a large image of 
Gautama, which had been undermined by thieves in search of the 
silver images of the divinity of the place, and the sacred utensils of 
the temple, which are usually of considerable value. It appears 
that this kind of sacrilege is very common among the Burmese, 
though the punishment of the crime is death, and generally of the 
most cruel kind. 

The following description and history of a temple, are curious and 
characteristic. 


‘Close to our dwelling there was the neatest temple which I had 
yet seen in the country. It was quite unique, being entirely built 
of hewn sandstone. The workmanship was neat, but the polished 
stone was most absurdly disfigured by being daubed over with 
whitewash. The temple itself is a solid structure, at the base of a 
square form, each face measuring about eighty-eight feet. It is 
surrounded by a court paved with large sandstone flags, and en-~ 
closed by a brick wall. At each corner of the area there is a large 
and handsome bell with an inscription. To the eastern face of the 
temple there are two open wooden sheds, each supported by thirty- 
eight pillars. These were among the richest things of the kind 
that I had seen in the country. The pillars, the carved work, the 
ceiling, the eaves, and a great part of the outer roof, were one: blaze 
of gilding. In one of them only there was a good marble image of 
Gautama, of which the annexed plate is a faithful representation. 
Buildings of this description are called by the Burmans Za-yat, or, 
in more correct orthography, Ja-rat. Some of these are attached. 
to temples, but others are on the public road. Their purpose is 
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both civil and religious. They constitute a kind of caravanseras, 
where travellers repose themselves. Votaries who repair to the 
temple to perform their devotions, use them as resting-places and 
refectories ; and it is from them that the priests deliver their ora- 
tions or discourses. On the west side of the temple there is a long, 
rudely constructed wooden shed, where are deposited the offerings 
made by the King and his family to the temple. These consist of 
two objects only, state palanquins and figures of elephants. ‘The 
palanquins are the gifts of the late King’s wives and concubines, 
bequeathed, by the will of the deceased, to the temple. It is among 
the superstitions of. the royal family, that the houses and equipages 
of the individuals belonging to it cannot, as things too sacred, be 
used by others after their death. Their costly edifices are constantly 
allowed to go to decay, and their equipages are presented to the 
temples. The palanquins now alluded to are litters of immense 
size and weight, with two poles, and each requiring forty men to 
bear them. They are all richly gilt and carved, with a high 
wooden canopy over them. In each of those in the temple there 
was placed one or more large figures of Gautama or his disciples. 
The figures of elephants are about a foot and a half high, standing 
upon wooden pedestals. The material is wood gilt over, and the 
figure of the animal is very well preserved ; for the Burmans pride 
themselves upon this, as we found when we submitted our drawings 
of the white elephant to them. These figures, which would be 
considered as good children’s toys amongst us, are annually pre- 
sented by, the King, to the number, I believe, of four, and have 
increased now to a hundred and eighty, the accumulated donations 
of five-and-forty years. Why the gifts to this temple in particular 
consist of elephants, I was not able to learn. In another temple of 
Sagaing, which I visited a few days back, the greater number of 
the offerings consisted of small marble images of Buddha, not above 
fifteen inches high. Of these I counted not less than between three 
and four hundred. 

‘ On the river-face of the temple which I have now been de- 
scribing, there are two large houses of brick and mortar of one 
story, with flat stone roofs, called Taik by the Burmans, and pur- 
porting to be in imitation of European dwellings. These are also 
considered Za-yats, or caravanseras. | They are comfortless places 
as can be, the interior being so occupied with stone pillars, that 
there is hardly room to move about. These two buildings were 
occupied’ by the Cochin Chinese Mission in 1821, and were proposed 
for our accommodation ; but we declined them, chiefly on account 
of their dampness and want of light. 


‘ The guardian Nat of the temple now described, is Tha-kya- 
men, or, more correctly, Sakya Men, or the Lord Sakya. He is, 
according to the Burmans, the second in power of the two Kings of 
the Nats. Of this personage there is in a small temple a standing 
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figure, in white marble, not however of a very good description, 
measuring not less than nine feet eleven inches high. The statue 
seems to be of one entire block. 


‘I have been thus minute in describing the present temple, not 
only because it is a complete specimen of the best Burman modern 
architecture, but still more on account of the history of the building 
itself, which is extremely curious, and places the character of the 
Government in a very odious light. In a small vaulted building, 
within the area surrounding it, there is a handsome marble slab, 
with an inscription on both sides in the Pali character. From this 
it appears, that the temple is named Aong-mre-lo-ka ; which, as 
far as I can understand, means the “ ground or spot of victory ;”’— 
that it was built by the late King, in the year 1144 of Burman 
time, or 1782 of ours, being the second year of his reign ;—that he 
endowed it with four hundred and thirty-seven slaves ; and, that 
he fed and clothed five thousand priests on the occasion of its con- 
secration. His Majesty, in the inscription, vaunts of his own 
wisdom and power ; describes himself as master of one-fourth of 
the universe, meaning the whole terrestrial globe ; and states that 
one hundred kings paid him homage. The authentic history of the 
foundation of the temple is less to his Majesty’s credit, and, in 
truth, paints him as an odious and unfeeling tyrant. He was the 
fourth son of Alompra, the founder of the present dynasty. His 
first and second brother, and his nephew, the son of the last, had 
respectively succeeded Alompra. Maong-maong, the son of the 
elder brother, had been excluded from the throne by his uncle, who 
first occupied it himself, and then left the succession to his own 
son, Senku-sa. Men-ta-ra-gyi, the founder of the temple, con- 
spired against the son of his younger brother, raised the son of the 
elder brother to the throne, and in a few days seized the throne for 
himself, and caused his nephew, the legitimate successor of Alompra, 
to be drowned in the Irrawaddi. It was to consecrate such deeds as 
these that he built the costly temple which I have just described, 
and upon the very spot where his own house, as a prince, had 
stood, and from which he had commenced his successful rebellion. 
The persons made slaves were the unoffending inhabitants of the 
district allotted for subsistence, while a prince, to the nephew whom 
he had murdered. To make this picture of tyranny complete, it is 
necessary to understand what is the lot of those condemned to be 
slaves to a temple. They are reduced, hereditarily and for ever, to 
the same degtaded rank in society as the Chandalas, or burners of 
the dead. They cannot intermarry with the rest of the people, nor 
indeed in almost any manner associate with them, and few persons 
will even condescend to sit down and eat with them. This is a fair 
sample of the united effects of despotism and superstition among 
‘the Burmans.’—pp. 227—230. 


With this specimen of Burmese manners we conclude our notice 
of Mr, Crawfurd’s valuable and interesting volume. 
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Asiatic, JoURNAL.—EXAMINATION OF AN ARTICLE ON THE 
East Inp1a4 anp Cuina Trape. 


Tue facts and arguments elicited in the debate, on the 14th of 
May, by Mr. Whitmore’s motion for a committee to inquire into 
the state of the trade between Great Britain, the East Indies, and 
China, have produced an effect upon public opinion, as alarming to 
the supporters of Monopoly as it is gratifying and encouraging to 
the friends of commercial freedom. This preliminary agitation in 
parliament, of a question which exceeds all others in extent, variety, 
complexity, and importance, has excited a spirit, almost universal, of 
curiosity and inquiry. Among all classes of men, in all ranks of 
life in which knowledge and education are to be found, the injury 
inflicted on this country by the Monopoly, of the East India Com- 
pany, has become the subject of daily complaint and lamentation. 
At length it seems to be understood and acknowledged that there is 
no species of industrious occupation, the prosperity of which is not 
in some degree retarded by the impolitic restrictions on British in- 
tercourse with Asia. The necessity of counteracting the avowed 
hostility of the American System, announced in the Tariffs of 1824, 
and 28, and the impossibility of retaliation while the full develop- 
ment of Indian resources is impeded, have sunk deep into the minds 
of all who are interested in that important branch of national in- 
dustry, the cotton manufacture, which has attained, during the last 
twenty years, such prodigious extension ; the people of Manchester 

and of Glasgow, the ship owners of Liverpool, Bristol, and Belfast, 

the manufacturers of Leeds and Birmingham, and Sheffield, have all 

supported the prayer of the petitions, presented by Mr. Whitmore, 

by unqualified spontaneous attestations of the injustice done to them 

by the continuance of the present system. 


It was to be expected that a great corporation of chartered Mo- ~ 
nopolists, whu, though not really rich, have abundance of antici- 
pated means at their disposal, would not want advocates and 
apologists in so dangerous a crisis. The Playfairs and the Robert- 
sons—the first with some candour and no knowledge, the second 
with some knowledge and little eandour—started into life, armed, as 
they conceived, at all points, to prove, that things as they exist are 
right, that the Monopoly is good for England and good for India, 
and that the Company deserve the gratitude and admiration of 
mankind! Of Mr. Robertson, after the notice taken of him in 
July, it is hardly necessary to speak; we have paid as much 
attention in our present number to the antiquities of Mr. Playfair, 
as his wonderful inadvertencies deserve, and we are now about to 
make a few remarks on the composing opiate prepared by ‘ The 
Asiatic Journal,’ to allay the disquiet and apprehensions which all 
Q2 
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this turmoil and agitation has occasioned to the inmates and 
visitors of the house in Leadenhall-Street. It is indeed high time 
that our contemporary should bestir himself to retrieve the desperate 
condition of his masters’ affairs— 

Hostis habet muros ruit alta 4 culmine Troja. 


The pledge of early and extensive inquiry into the affairs of the 
Company—and the condition of India, given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has struck terror into the hearts of numberless well- 
meaning respectable people, who foolishly imagine their 1000/. or 
20001. India stock give them an interest in the continuance of 
Eastern oppression. These good folks look upon Mr. Crawfurd 
and Mr. Whitmore, and Mr. Rickards and Mr. Huskisson, as so 
many: disaffected unprincipled incendiaries, who would pilfer their 
dividends if they could, and unless there appear-in the list of contents 
some attempt to fabricate apologies for these silly prejudices, the 
tables of numerous libraries from Wapping to Park Lane would 
soon cease to be decorated with the recreating verdure of ‘The 
Asiatic Journal.’ 

We sincerely commiserate the condition of those who, delighting 
in the calm tranquil enjoyments of literary and scientific pursuits, 
are thus dragged nolentes volentes into the bustle and confusion of 
political strife ; we are aware how painful it is for men, whom long 
familiarity in a bad cause has enabled to discern its iniquity, to rack 
their invention for arguments which they know to be fallacious ; to 
stoop to the meanness of imposing on the credulity of indolence by 
a pompous parade of figures, irrelevant or inconclusive ; to apply 
epithets of taunt and reproach to the most respectable and honour- 
able names ; to discredit the petitions of the Liverpool and Bristol 
merchants, by illiberal recollections of the views taken by their 
ancestors of the slave trade, and confounding the manufacturers of 
Manchester with the destroyers of theirlooms! These are the last 
resources, the violent convulsions of effete and worn-out partizans, 
who having undertaken a task above their strength, are pledged to 
prove what the experience of each successive month suffices to 
confute. They may be good evidences of zeal, but they are fatal to 
all character for discretion. The thing was better done in the days 
of Mr. Grant. His urbanity did not detract from the cogency of 
his. arguments, and we are at a loss to understand why hard names 
should be applied to the advocates of prinziples repeatedly urged 
by the king’s ministers on the attention of the Directors, the recog- 
nition of which has been declared essential to the interests of 
British commerce, by committees of both Houses of Parliament. 

It is not our intention ‘to follow the writer of the article on the 
East India and China trade, through the superfluous accessaries by 
which he has contrived to distract attention from the real points at 
issue between the free traders and the Company. Those points 
were in succession, and at length, treated in our pages long before 
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the discussion in the. House of Commons; they have since been 
ably condensed and embodied in speeches, at various public meetings 
throughout the country ; and to Mr. Whitmore and Mr. Huskisson, 
we are indebted for their lucid exposition in that place, where alone, 
general attention can be drawn to matters of public concern. Why 
wait to detect imaginary errors in the statement of Mr. Whitmore, 
when the works of Bishop Heber, of Messrs. Rickards and Craw- 
furd, invited and challenged refutation ? Let the conductors of ‘ The 
Asiatic Journal’ disprove, if they can, the rapid increase of our exports 
and imports since the permission of the private trade ; let them show 
that the inhabitants of China, and the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, entertain those prejudices against articles of foreign manu- 
facture, which once were fabled of the Hindoos ; let them refute the 
alleged injury to our shipping interests, by American Monopoly of the 
carrying trade between Asia and. Europe, and prove that this misfor- 
tune is not attributable to the restraints upon the China trade, and 
the traffic in tea; when they have done this service to their patrons, 
we may be disposed to give them credit for any ingenuity dis- 
played in discovering the incidental inaccuracies of speeches and 
reports. 


The charges advanced against Mr. Whitmore, by the writer of 
the article on the East India and China trade, are reducible to the 
following propositions. Firstly, that he mis-stated the condition of 
the India and China trades antecedent to the last renewal of the 
Charter. Secondly, that he borrowed from the Glasgow petition, or 
the Memorial of the Liverpool Association, an untrue comparison of 
the prices of tea in England, with those in the markets of foreign 
Europe and America; and Thirdly, that he treated the question as 
oue entirely commercial, not looking to the East India Company 
as a peculiar engine for the government of a mighty territory. To 
avoid all suspicion of misrepresentation, we insert the statement of 
Mr. Whitmore, and the arguments of ‘ The Asiatic Journal,’ as we 
find them. 


‘It is not extraordinary (said Mr. Whitmore) that gentlemen 
connected with the East India Company, should endeavour to give 
currency to these notions; nor is it perhaps surprising, that they 
should even contrive to bring their minds to this conclusion: it was 
quite natural that they should conceive it must be a losing trade, 
inasmuch as from 1793 to 1813, the Company had lost to the ex- 
tent of about 4,000,000/. by it; in short, from first to last, at that 
time, and from persons interested in the continuance of the Charter, 
it was argued that the trade to India was an injury instead of a 
benefit. Looking at the previous falling off in the trade, from im- 
pediments thrown in the way of it, perhaps they were in some de- 
gree justified in taking this unfavourable, though false, view of the 
subject. I trust that the House will allow me to refer to the state 
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of that trade a short time antecedent to the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter ; first noticing the gradual falling off in the trade, 
and then contrasting it with the rapid extension of it, from the time 
it was made free. From 1790 to 1796, it was 2,520,0001.; from 
1796 to 1801, it was 2,342,0001.; from 1802 to 1807, it had 
decreased to 2,153,0001.; and from 1808 to 1812, it was only 
1,;748,0001.? The charter having been renewed in 1813, the pro- 
duce of the trade from 1814 to 1819, was 2,118,0001. ; from 1820 
to 1826, it ascended to 4,877,000/; and in 1827, it rose to 
5,891,000/. The House will not fail to remark during the first 
period, that is, up to the year 1813, the gradual diminution of the 
trade, and during the last, from 1814 to 1817, its constant and 
rapid augmentation ; so that the predictions in which some indulged, 
as to the impossibility of extension,* were founded upon misappre- 
hension and miscalculation.’ So far Mr. Whitmore; now for ‘The 
Asiatie Journal.’ 


‘ But admitting, it may be said that much of the increase in the 
trade to India since the last renewal of the Charter is fictitious, it 
has certainly increased to some extent. No doubt; and it had been 
increasing for many years before, in spite of the assertions made to 
the contrary. It is one of the artifices and uncandid modes of ar- 
gument adopted by the adversaries of the East India Company, to 
cull items and institute comparisons between periods which do not 
show the real state of the facts. It is part of Mr. Whitmore’s case, 
that whilst the trade was confined to the Company, it was stationary 
or deteriorating. What are the facts ? Mr. Milburn, a writer upon 
whom Mr. Whitmore confidently relies, gives the following state- 
ment of the Company’s exports (exclusive of bullion) and imports 
for 102 years, from 1708-9 to 1809-10, founded, as all his state- 
ments are, upon official documents, uniform in their rates of 


valuation . 
Merchandize Merchandize 
—- a ee fe a 
ngland. verage. England. verage. 

Periods. £. £. £. £. 

26 Years, 1708-9 to 1733-4 .. 3,064,774 117,876 33,571,709 1,291,219 
32 —— 1734-5 — 1765-6 .. 8,434,769 263,586 64,452,377 2,014,136 
27 —— 1766-7 — 1792-3 ..16,454,016 609,408 101,383,792 3,754,955 


17 —— 1793-4 — 1809-10... 31,060,752 1,827,103 102,737,954 6,043,409 

‘Mr. Milburn adds, that in the last ten years, the Company's 
exports amounted to 21,413,8071., or, upon an average, 2,141,380/. 
per annum, whereof, he says, “ more than one-half consisted of the 
staple manufacture of the country, woollens.” Thus, in the interval 
between the first and second periods, the exports had increased 175 
per cent.; between the second and third periods, they made a 
further advance upon the former increase of 95 per cent. ; and in 





* Vide ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. 21, p. 573. 
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the interval between the third and last (the shortest) period, there 
was a further increase upon the last of almost 200 per cent.! The 
imports increased nearly in a geometrical ratio in each interval. 
Where Mr. Whitmore obtained his figures, which represent the 
Company’s exports as gradually diminishing in amount since 1790, 
we cannot imagine, unless from the mendacious report put forth by 
the Liverpool East India Association, which has misled many 
others. We quote our authority; and if that be correct, as we 
sincerely believe it is, we have only to charge Mr. Whitmore with 
committing a very important and fundamental error, but we are 
entitled to retort his argument, and tell him that, according to his 
principle, the country has been a loser by the free trade, which has 
not increased the exports to India from this country, notwithstand- 
ing our boasted improvements, in the same ratio as they augmented 
antecedently to the opening of the trade.’ 


We do not remember to have met so apt an illustration of the 
truth, that ‘all seems yellow in a jaundiced eye,’ as is contained in 
this futile endeavour to confute what is unanswerably true. The 
object of Mr. Whitmore was, to show that, since the relaxation of 
the charter, the trade to India had increased in a much greater 
ratio than it had done for many years before. Whether the trade 
of the Company had, antecedent to that time, been stationary or 
progressive, was a point respecting which an impression might be 
stated ; but, in truth, of little consequence, when the prodigious in- 
crease indicated by the returns from 1814 to 1819, formed part of 
the estimate. Mr. Whitmore, however, did assert, that previously 
to 1813, the Company’s trade to India had gradually decreased ; 
and the writer in ‘The Asiatic Journal,’ carefully avoiding the real 
merits of the case, eagerly joins issue on this introductory alle- 
gation. ‘ To us it appears extremely immaterial whether the figures, 
said to be taken from Mr. Milburn’s work on Oriental commerce, 
be accurately or inaccurately cited. We are very far from affirm- 
ing that the latter is the case, though we candidly acknowledge, 
that, after a very diligent search, we have been unable to find them. 
To say the truth, our suspicions were excited by the assurance of 
the writer’s ‘ sincere belief in their correctness, —a sort of voucher 
for authenticity which stimulates incredulity, and makes one wish 
for those marginal references to official documents, which are the 
best evidence of statistical statements. ‘To these we have had re- 
course, and we find, in the first volume of the East India Papers, 
published in 1812, by order of the House of Commons, an account 
of exports to India on account of the Company, from 1757 to 1792, 
which we confess our incompetence to reconcile with the figures 
attributed to Mr. Milburn. This account is dated ‘ East India 
House, 12th May, 1812,’ and signed ‘ Charles Cartwright,’ but not 
having room to insert it at length, we abridge it on a principle 
which, we trust, is not liable to the imputation of ‘ culling items, 
and instituting comparisons, between periods which do not show 
the state of the facts.’ 
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Years. Bullion. Merchandize. Total. 





1757 | £246,750 £252,974 £493,724 


EE eanns 441,663 441,663 
1777 | 10,828 362,988 373,816 
1787 54,872 305,787 360,659 
1792 10,943 351,042 361,985 





1,593,822 | 13,202,601 | 14,796,423 

















Now, if this account be ‘correct,’ (as we sincerely believe it to 
be) the East India Company have little cause to boast of the in- 
crease of their exports previous to 1792-3. In truth, they have 
always made a merit of an annual sacrifice for the encouragement 
of British trade and manufactures, and have repeatedly contended, 
that their exclusive admission to the markets of India and China 
was more injurious than beneficial.* To be sure, the arguments em- 
ployed by the advocates of the Company, adapt themselves to the 
altered condition of things with wonderful flexibility. _ Previous to 
1813, when it was thought prudent to discourage the prospects of 
the free traders, document on document was produced, to prove the 
commercial losses of the Company; now that experience has 
realized the anticipations of the private merchants, their chartered 
competitors disavow their former assertions. 

We do aot know, any more than ‘The Asiatic Journal,’ where 
Mr. Whitmore obtained his figures representing the Company's 
exports as diminishing in amount from 1793 to 1813, nor have we 
taken much trouble to inquire. We have, however, no doubt of 
their substantial accuracy ; and the following statement of exports 
from the port of London to British India, in the nine years ending in 
1811, sufficiently justifies Mr. Whitmore’s assertion, that the Com- 
pany’s trade was in a state of languor and depression :— 














Years. Merchandize. Bullion. Total. 
1802-3 £1,927,404 £725,729 | £2,653,133 
1803-4 1,542,577 | 1,550,788 | 3,093,365 
1804-5 1,428,241 1,023,626 | 2,451,867 
1805-6 1,359,851 1,801,496 | 3,161,347 
1806-7 1,990,940 1,504,659 3,495,599 
1807-8 2,005,888 167,781 | 2,173,669 
1808-9 1,674,974 372,037 | 2,047,011 

1809-10 1,700,196 19,666 1,719,862 
1810-11 1,873,876 36,488 1,910,364 
Total. 15,503,947 7,202,270 22,706,217 


























* Evidence of Mr. Grant, before the Committce of the Lords, in 1821-22. 
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Leaving these statements to speak for themselves, we come to 
an ingenious hypothesis, which, as the Americans say, would be 
very ‘important if true,’ but, not being true, is of uo importance 
whatsoever. We are told, that if the amount of the Company’s 
trade, the exports of cotton manufactures, and of twist and yarn, be 
deducted from the total consignments to the East Indies and China, 
in the year ending 5th January, 1829, the free traders would only 
have exported 2,063,6531. worth of British and foreign goods, 
which is less than the amount of goods exported from England by 
the Company in any year between 1802 and 1810! Very possibly. 
‘ As to porter,’ said the Irishman in the Orators, ‘if it wasn’t for 
the hops and the malt, I’d as lieve drink Thames water.’ This 
principle of deduction will explain anything : if we subtract the ex- 
ports of the East India Company, and ‘ The Asiatic Journal’ subtract 
the exports of the private traders, there will then be no exports at 
all! The facts, however, are directly the reverse. In the first place, 
the exports of merchandize by the East India Company did not, in 
any one year from 1802 to 1828, amount to so large a sum as 
2,063,6531. 2dly. In addition to that amount of hardware and 
woollen goods, the free traders alone, by the confession of ‘ The 
Asiatic Journal,’ have exported, during the last year, twist and yarn 
to the value of 393,1351., and cotton manufactures to the amount 
of 1,656,7551., thus proving, to demonstration, the falsehood of the 
accounts by which the advocates of the Company, in 1813, attempt- 
ed to impose on Parliament and the country. 

The writer in ‘ The Asiatic Journal’ is also much dissatisfied with 
Mr. Whitmore’s account of the Company’s trade to China, and his 
endeavour to refute it is equally unsuccessful :— 


‘ The honourable Member sets out with stating, that the export 
trade of the Company to China has gradually declined since 1801. 
Here again we regret that he has not afforded us some clue to the 
authorities for his figures. The official accounts * laid before Par- 
liament this Session and the last (we believe, upon the motion of 
Mr. Whitmore himself), contain the following statement of the East 
India Company’s exports from England to China :— 


Year ending 5th January, 1824 . . .£708,047 
1825 . . . 612,139 
1826. . . 744,858 
1827. . . 852,030 
1828 . . . 493,815 
1829 . . . 863,494 


‘ That this statement, in which the last year is the largest of the 
series, shows a progressive decline, we may, without much bold- 
ness, deny ; but Mr. Whitmore, as usual, suppresses a fact very 





* ¢ Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 10th and 17th June, 
1828, and 28th April, 1829.’ 
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material for the proper understanding of the matter at issue. He 
has not even alluded to the Company’s exports from India to China, 
which not only greatly enhance the aggregate amount of their ex- 
ports, but explain an apparent falling off in any particular year. 
Thus the reader will doubtless be struck with the small amount of 
the exports in the year ending 5th January, 1828 : in that very year, 
the Company shipped from India to China 158,000 bales of cotton, 
which must have been worth alone upwards of a million sterling !’ 


This passage commences with an expression of regret that the 
authorities, which attest the fact of a decrease in the Company’s 
China trade since 1801, were not cited by Mr. Whitmore. We 
confess we are inclined to think that the writer knew very well 
where they might be found, seeing the research he has employed in 
collecting the items of a period, which seemed to him more easily 
convertible to his fraudulent purpose. If he will take the trouble to 
consult the evidence of Mr. Charles Grant, before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 1820-21,* he may there find an account of the total an- 
nual value of British produce and manufactures exported to China 
from 1793 to 1819, from which it appears, that in the years 1802, 
1803, 1804, respectively, the imports at Canton were 3,424,787, 
3,259,808, and 4,249,691 tales; that in 1519, they had decreased 
to 1,851,369 tales; and, taking the tale at 6s. 8d., the figures of 
‘The Asiatic Journal’ present no augmentation since that time. 
But, secondly, supposing the returns of exports from 1824 to 1829 
admissible, as they stand above, they surely would prove nothing 
more than that the trade, during that time, had been stationary. 
The asserted shipments of cotton wool from Surat, or the Hooghly, 
in 1828, is totally irrelevant to a question in which the amount of 
British manufactures exported is the subject of consideration. We, 
however, should be little inclined to insist upon the fractions in this 
account, which might appear to indicate a progressive decline, had 
not our contemporary set us the example. The comparison is un- 
fairly made : the items are craftily culled, to deceive and delude 
those readers whose indolence might be satisfied by a glance at the 
first and last years of the series ; add the amount of exports in the 
three years preceding 1824, and the juggle is exposed. The value ¢ 
of exports in the years 1821, 1822, 1823, respectively, were 
747,036l., 864,1601., 669,4891., exhibiting, in 1822, a greater 
amount than in 1829, ‘ the largest,’ says the writer, ‘ on record.’ 

The next charge against Mr. Whitmore is, that he quoted Mil- 
burn in confirmation of his opinion that there was no country with 
which trade could be so easily carried on as with China. ‘ We 
have looked diligently,’ says the writer, ‘ through Milburn’s valu- 
able work without being able to discover any such passage, or any 
passage at all like this declaration, which would indeed be a 





* € Oriental Herald,’ vol. xx. p. 386. 
+ Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, in 1824, 
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curiosity, seeing that the author has in several places expatiated on 
the peculiar difficulties which beset trade in China. We happen to 
know from the late Mr. Milburn’s own oral observations, that he 
could not have entertained the opinion ascribed to him.” Be that 
as it may, if the writer will refer to pp. 454 and 455, of ‘ Milburn’s 
Oriental Commerce,’* he may there find the passages in question. 
After stating that the external commerce of Canton is very consi- 
derable, and remarking on that carried on by the Company, the 
Country Traders, the French, Dutch, Portuguese, Swedes, Spaniards, 
and Americans, Mr. Milburn says, ‘'Thecommerce of Canton, 
immense as it is, is carried on with an astonishing regularity, and 
in no part of the world can business be transacted with so much 
ease and dispatch to the foreign merchant.’ In another place he 
says, ‘ The commanders of all European ships are allowed, as a 
gteat favour, to wear a flag in their boats, which prevents them 
being stopped at the hoppo or custom houses, of which there are 
several between Whampoa and Canton ; but all other boats, whe- 
ther belonging to ships, or the Chinese, must have a chop, -which 
is renewed in every custom house in their way up to Canton.’ 
Again : ‘ The principal street in the suburbs of Canton, is denomi- 
nated China street ; it contains nothing but shops, in which are to 
be met with the productions of every part of the globe, and the 
merchants are in general extremely civil and attentive. We are 
not at all anxious to set up these statements of Mr. Milburn against 
those of Sir George Staunton and other gentlemen, whose testimony 
is above suspicion, and whose opportunities of forming a correct 
opinion have been more extensive. That the jealousy and distrust 
of a semi-barbarous government, alarmed by the excesses of 
drunken, ill-disciplined seamen, have occasionally thrown impedi- 
ments in the way of commerce with the English, cannot be denied ; 
but neither Sir George Staunton, nor any one else, we believe, has 
ever contended that the Chinese people are opposed to amicable 
and advantageous intercourse with other nations. The toleration 
of the Portuguese at Macao; the prosperity of the trade of the 
United States, and the extent of the Indian Country trade, all 
discredit the pretended inhospitality of the Chinese to strangers 
who visit their ports. In the evidence taken before the House of 
Lords in 1820, 21, it is expressly stated by Mr. Goodard and Mr. 
Crawfurd, that among the Chinese population scattered over the 
Eastern Archipelago, foreign manufactures are in eager demand, 
and it is well known that the Junks annually import large quantities 
into China, from Singapore and Batavia. The most conclusive fact, 
however, is the traffic in British manufactures, carried on through 
the deserts of Tartary at Kiatka, than which the annals of trade 
attest no more conclusive illustration of the efforts which mercan- 





* Published by Kingsbury, Parbury and Allen, in 1825. 
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tile enterprise will make to break through the fetters of commercial 
monopoly. 


Having thus disposed of the first article of the charge against 
Mr. Whitmore, we proceed to the second—the alleged misrepresen- 
tation of the comparitive prices of teas in England, and foreign 
states.* On the presentation of a petition from Liverpool on the 
12th May, by Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Astell, the Deputy Chairman of 
the Company, pledged himself to prove that teas were not only not 
dearer in England, but infinitely cheaper and better than on the Con- 
tinent. The House seemed startled by this specimen of official intre- 
pidity, until Mr. Huskisson very coolly suggested a test by which 
the relative accuracy of the conflicting statements might be easily 
ascertained. ‘If the Hon. Gentleman (said he) thinks that teas 
can be got much cheaper and better in this country than on the 
Continent, will he have the goodness to do what he and the East 
India Company alone can do—to grant some of my constituents 
licence to bring teas from the Continent? If he will give that 
license, I can assure the hon. member, that those very foolish 
persons, on whose behalf I presented the petition, will most cheer- 
fully bring a very considerable portion of teas from the Continent, 
and would be ready to run the risk of having teas of cheaper price 
and superior quality sold by the East India Company.’ This reply 
was perfectly satisfactory to every one but Mr. Astell, and there the 
matter rested for that evening. On the next, Mr. Whitmore’s 
motion came on, when expressing his astonishment at the state- 
ment of the Deputy Chairman of the Company the night before, he 
said—‘ Such an assertion I believe to be totally incorrect, and if we 
once enter into an investigation of the subject, I am sure we should 
never hear any more such. On the important part of this question, 
relative to the price of tea, I hope I may be permitted to read some 
statements. ‘The quantity of tea put up to sale last year was 
31,280,000lbs., which was sold for 4,250,000/. Now if the same 
amount of tea had been put up to sale at Hamburgh, it would be 
sold for only 1,440,000/., at the current price of tea in that market. 
This, exclusive of duty, makes a difference in the price of that 
amount of tea in England, as compared with the Continent, of 
2,874,000/. But it is alleged that our tea is of a superior quality. 
I doubt the fact very much ; for judging by all the sources of 
information that are open to me, the quality of tea is quite as good 
on the Continent, and in America, asin England. But if I make a 
large allowance on this account, if I suppose there is a difference 
in the quality of the tea, and make a deduction for it, still it is 
clear there is a tax on the people of England of upwards of 
2,000,000/. annually, in order to carry ona trade which has not 
augmented at the rate of 400 per cent. as the partially opened trade 





* ¢ Oriental Herald,’ vol. xxi. p. 576. 
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to India has done, but which has diminished forty or fifty per cent. 
in the course of a few years. It is utterly impossible that such a 
system can continue. It is so monstrous—so utterly at variance 
with all the principles of free trade, and with all the principles of 
common sense, that it cannot last for any length of time.’ 


Such was the statement of Mr. Whitmore in the House of Com- 
mons, and to it Mr. Astell made no reply. ‘The Asiatic Journal, 
sensible that those proprietors of stock who take an interest in the 
character of the Company, would expect a refutation on the Ist of 
June, buldly undertook a task, to which the Deputy Chairman by 
his silence confessed himself incompetent. ‘‘ We are told (said the 
writer), that we pay so high for tea in comparison with the Conti- 
nent of Europe and America, that we must be defrauded by the 
Company.” Mr. Whitmore tells us, that about three millions 
sterling is taken out of the pockets of the people, in the single 
article of tea, to support the Monopoly of the East India Company. 
This part of the question affords scope for many mis-statements. In 
the petition from the merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and other 
inhabitants of Glasgow, it is asserted, that ‘ the consequence of the 
Company’s exclusive privileges, has been to enable the said Com- 
pany, for many years, to dispose of tea at double the prices at 
which a similar quality can be had at any of the continental ports 
of Europe, or of the United States of America.’ This audacious 
mis-statement shows that petitioners to parliament assume to them- 
selves a perfect impunity of allegation. 


We are not prepared to deny that there have been occasionally 
exaggerated statements respecting the comparitive prices of tea in 
the markets of England and foreign states. Whether the amount of 
tax wrung by the Monopoly from the country be two millions or 
three millions per annum, appears to us to have very little effect 
upon the merits of the argument. Two millions is enough in all 
conscience. Mr. Whitmore’s moderation confined him to that sum, 
and we believe the truth to be, that it has fluctuated between 
two and three millions, according to the vicissitudes of the prices 
abroad, and the prudence of the Company at home. Since the 
publication of the Report of the Liverpool Association, the writer 
of which, the advocates of the Company can neither forget 
nor forgive, the prices at the East India sales have been dis- 
creetly subjected to gradual reduction. We should not be much 
surprised if they decline still more before the expiration of the 
Charter. Whether they rise or fall is a mere question, at the India 
House, of policy and expediency. ‘They would lower them at once 
if Mr. Astell thought it might suit an argument to be brought 
forward this time next year ; and in truth, cheapness or dearness in 
Leadenhall-Street is not in the least degree influenced by the 
relative state of the supply and demand, or by any of the ordinary 
principles of traffic. 
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The writer in ‘TheAsiatic Journal,’ by picking among the averages 
and the qualities of a New York Price Current, has contrived to 
make the quotations of tea in that city for April last, approximate 
to those of the sales at the India House. It is very possible that a 
single American price current may give colour to his mis-statements, 
for in America the prices are regulated by the supply and demand. 
But why go to America to refute allegations respecting Europe? 
The question raised in the House of Commons between Messrs. 
Huskisson and Whitmore, and Mr. Astell, related to Europe ; and 
it is illogical and uncandid of the writer in ‘The Asiatic J ournal,’ to 
© cull’ one sheet from a file of American price currents, and then 
justify, by reference to its quotations, his assertion that the two first 
gentlemen had garbled the facts. Had he been disposed to place 
this matter in its proper light, he would have referred his readers 
to the accounts recently received from his Majesty’s consuls abroad, 
the existence of which he could scarcely have been ignorant of, and 
which support Mr. Whitmore to the full extent of his statement. 
These advices are perfectly conclusive, and need no commentary. 


Prices oF Tea 1n Lonpon, June 26. 

















6. as s. d. 

Bohea . 1 6 to 1 10 

Congou 21 to 3 6 

Souchong. 2 4 to 3 9 

Campor 111 to 2 2 

Twankay . 2 2 to 3 6 

Pekoe . : 3 6 to 5 5 

Hyson Skin . 21 to 3 6 

Hyson . 3 8 to 5 5 

Young Hyson . 310 to 4 0 

Gunpowder . 5 0 to 6 0 

HAMBURGH. LUBECK. BREMN. 

. eee Prices. Prices 
se ritish Money : British Money : British Money: 
rer Pound’ | perboani® | _ Pence sterling per Pound. 
KINDS Wholesale. Retail. © | Wholesale. Retail. 
Bohea ....| 5 to7 1-8 _— 95 to 10 | 132 
Congou...| 8 1-4 tol0 5-16 | 14 to 22] 114 to 15 | 19% to 20 
Campor...| 8 1-2 to12 1-8 18 to 25} 11} to 15 — 
- aie Bi a he 15 7-16 13 to 36/11 to 15 _ 
yson Skin| 6 5-16to12 13-16 | 16 to 29] 113 to 164] 16%t 

Twankay.. 4 9-16to 15 3-8 20 to 25 . _ , a 


22 to 36 | 13} to 23} 


Yng- Hyson 1-8 tol6 3-4 me 
fe 36 to 63] 33 to 35 | 40 to 43} 
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Hyson....|22 1-16to32 3 
Gunpowder] 28 7-16to 33 11- 
Pecco ....|34 11-16to55 1 





6| 43 to 72|36 to 40 | 46$ to 53} 
58 to 126 | 33 to 100 | 53} to 120 




















The duty on importation at Hamburgh, is one and one-sixth per 
cent. sterling ; ditto, on exportation, one-tenth per cent. sterling. 





* Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 1829. 
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The duty on importation at Lubeck is one half per cent. ad 
valorem : ditto, on exportation, three-quarters per cent. to Russia, 
one-half per cent. to all other places. 


The duty on importation at Bremen is one half per cent. on 
invoice value, including freight and insurance ; ditto, on ex porta- 
tion, one-third per cent. on the given value. 

Henry Canninc, Consul-General.’ 

* Hamburgh, Jan. 16, 1829.’ ; 


We now come to the last charge against Mr. Whitmore, viz., 
that he confined himself to the commercial question, without ad- 
verting to the political considerations with which it is involved— 
a charge well enough calculated to confuse the ignorant or ill-in- 
formed, than which, however, none more unfounded or preposterous 
could by perverse ingenuity be devised. It is advanced with all 
that affectation of sententious gravity, in which men labouring under 
the ‘inopia rerum,’ and habituated to deception, are accustomed to 
dress up their innane inventions. 


‘We shall only remark further of Mr. Whitmore’s speech, that 
he has treated the question entirely as one of a commercial cha- 
racter, not looking to the East India Company as a peculiar engine 
for the government of a mighty territory. It is not fair thus to 
disjoin their two characters and functions ; for whatsoever opinion 
may be entertained of the commercial policy of the Company, as 
rulers of India, they stand in the fairest light. Mr. Whitmore 
thought proper not to weaken his invective by any compliment to 
the existing government of India, but there was scarcely another 
opponent of the Company, on that occasion, who displayed so much 
stoicism. Mr. Baring prognosticated that when the question should 
fairly come before that House and the country, full justice would 
be done to their liberal and enlightened system of administration, 
which would, he observed, bear a comparison with that of any other 
Government; and Sir Charles Forbes remarked, that it was a mat- 
ter of congratulation to the Natives of India, that they were under 
the Company’s government, rather than the King’s.’ 


‘Not fair to disjoin their two characters and functions! No 
greater indulgence can be shewn them. It is in the folds and 
creases of their ambiguous nature, that their worst qualities may 
be detected. Whether there be a fallacy in the theory, that com- 
mercial bodies cannot govern nations, we shall not take on ourselves 
to pronounce. It is a question on which our experience furnishes 
us with nothing decisive. Burke has said, that he had known 
merchants with the abilities of great statesmen, and statesmen with 
the capacity of pedlars. There have been men in the Direction, 
and are now in the service of the Company, by whose hands the 





* See also a letter from Alexander Ferrier, Esq. Consul at Rotterdam, to 
John Backhouse, Esq. 
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rod of empire would not be swayed ingloriously. With the excep- 
tion of occasional instances of personal wickedness, which stand in 


bold, salient relief, and at which all men have shuddered, no greater’ 


injustice could be perpetrated, than to charge on individual mem- 
bers of the Company, the enormities of its corporate excesses. 
The worst that can be said of the Proprietors of East India stock, 
is, that they are criminally indifferent to the condition of the country 
from which their incomes are derived ; reckless, through habit and 
example, of the intolerable wretchedness of their prostrate subjects ; 
heedless of the high charge committed by Providence to their 
keeping, so long as punctual payments are distilled from blood, which 
is ‘ withheld from the veins, and whipt out of the backs of the most 
miserable of men.’ For the Directors, it is a poor plea to say that 
they administer a bad system well. That merit they have, if merit 
it be; but it has been a system of shifts and expedients, of pallia- 
tions and embarrassments, of impotent injunction and daring diso- 
bedience, in which all the low, sordid, disgraceful subterfuges of in- 
solvent principals and needy agents have weakened, discredited, 
and debased the exalted functions of supreme dominion. No gain 
too paltry, no craft too vile, to excite the cupidity of sovereign envy 
and competition. Cities, once more ‘ opulent than Tyre or Sidon,’ 
have become the receptacles of wild beasts—the monuments of 
royal munificence are dilapidated or thrown down—the children of 
mighty princes enslaved to upstart tradesmen—the peasant way- 
laid by monopoly in the fields—the industrious weaver driven 
from the loom—and Nature recoils at the destiny of the Molungee, 
the prey of tigers in the salterns of Bengal. Evils of this flagrant 
and atrocious character exist, and have existed for years. They are 


not the work of the present generation, the consciences of living 


men are not harrowed by the recollection of their cause, but there 
they are, in hideous, horrible deformity, trophies of the unchecked 
cruelty, of distant delegated tyranny, of the pitiless lust of avarice, 
and the inexorable obduracy of rapacity. It is the duty of the 
Directors, harassed by pecuniary distress at home, to avow their 
incompetence to introduce order, where all is chaos and confusion ; 
to repair the calamities of fifty years of unbridled oppression ; it is 
their duty to warn Parliament and the country of the alienation, 
and disaffection which, though now brooding in sullen pride on 
recollections of ancient grandeur, are cherished by a haughty race 
of high-born nobles, and may before the breaking of a few mon- 
soons, involve Asia in war, and Europe in consternation. This duty 
they will not perform, and for their neglect we arraign them as 
enemies to their country and their king. 


But is it true, as now insinuated, that the discontent of 
which we aver the prevalence and intensity, is, in the minds in 
which it rankles, gratuitous or unaccountable? Has power, ori- 
ginally seized with violence, been employed with clemency ? 
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Are the rulers of Hindoostan just? Is the Company honoured ? 
Are the people happy? Happy! all slurred with the suspicion of 
native origin are, to a man, proscribed. No lustration can efface 
the stain—no sacrament absolve the sin! Oh for the tongues of 
those illustrious ornaments of the last century, who by the manly, 
fearless exercise of their transcendant talents, well-nigh sealed a 
charter of happiness for India—of Sheridan, by whose genius all 
who could warm in the vindication of innocence, or weep at a tale 
of distress, were excited and subdued—of Burke, by whose capa- 
cious mind ‘all the ends of the earth were compassed,’ who ex- 
pounded the duties of kings to subjects, forced the claims of 
subjects on their kings, and exposed the habitual, systematic, dis- 
regard in India, of the faith, by which the moral elements of the 
world are bound—of Fox, whose indefatigable energy sought no 
resting-place, knew no repose, while wrongs were unredressed or 
rights denied, who, strong in the denunciation of abstract injustice, 
was more than mortal in his patronage of persecuted weakness ; 
who, disdaining the distinctions of sect and creed, clime and colour, 
birth and station, embraced, with equal ardour and enthusiasm, the 
cause of freedom on the banks of Thames, of Niger, or of Ganges. 
The magic of their eloquence would have scattered the mists of 
distance and obscurity which hide India from our view. They 
would have introduced us to the dirge of the English Durbar, to 
learn from the fall of illustrious dynasties, and the mendicant desti- 
tution of the magnates and blood-royal of an emptied and em- 
bowelled land—the vanity of all earthly pride, the deplorable 
vicissitudes of human greatness, the awful insecurity of trust be- 
trayed! They would have shown us the representatives of 
potent princes, the descendants of the Stuarts, the Tudors, and 
Plantagenets of India, bending with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness, craving protection, grateful for the smile of foreign 
satraps, whom their fathers would have esteemed too much honoured 
by being ranked with the dogs of their flocks. They would have 
told us to mark the unsubdued spirit, the dignified resignation of 
venerable age, the reluctant salem of the daring and the young. 
These are the grandsons of Rajahs and Nuwabs beggared by our 
extortions, or hugged by our kindness to death—the claimants 
of hereditary Jaghires and Zumeendarries in the North—the Percys 
and the Gordons of Bengal—or the lawless captains of predatory 
hordes—the fierce chieftains of the tribes of Mewar and Malwah— 
the unconquered Polygars of the South ; all cursing the credulity 
of their progenitors, impatient of subjection, burning for revenge, 
all longing, with the Prince of Hydrabad, for the time when every 
true believer shall grasp a handful of earth, to overwhelm and bury 
the infidels. 

But is not this the just avengeance of humanity long tor- 
tured by the ancestors of these conquered lords? ‘Though our 
yoke be burthensome to the proud, is it galling to the humble? 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 22. R 
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Have we no security in the terror of our arms, or the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the people? The troops that line the hall of 
audience, and the vestibule of the palace, are they not faithful and 
attached ?—Witness the mutiny at Ava, the tragedy at Barrackpore. 
—Enter the courts of judicature, are not the ministers of the temple 
pure? Are the poor the victims of the law’s delay? Has wealth 
a monopoly of justice ?—On the bench are beardless boys ignorant 
of the language, without habits or sympathy with the Natives. 
Below, from the Amlah to the meanest minister of village 
vexation, all is bribery and peculation, and fraud and_ plunder. 
But the plains of India, on which nature’s bounty is so profusely 
poured, do not they wave with luxuriant harvests? Has not culti- 
vation been improved by English skill and ingenuity? Does not the 
independent aspect of a bold peasantry compensate for the pale, 
wan, sunken cheek of the famished artizan, who begs a mouthful 
of rice amid the ruins of desolated cities? Here, again, necessity, 
distress, and embarrassment are at war with the duty of the 
rulers. An engine of taxation, of unparalleled severity and extor- 
tion, supplies the insatiate cravings of their treasury ; fleeced by the 
Curnums and the Tehsildars, by usurious Tucawee on compulsory 
advances, by the arbitrary violence of extents, nothing is left 
to the ryot but a bare sufiiciency for the re-production of revenue. 
Crowds of the miserable population are seen to sally into the 
fields at night, to devour the green blades of corn or rice, as they 
shoot above the surface—to implore the privilege of working in 
chains upon the roads—to pick the undigested grains of food from 
the dung of elephants and of camels !* 


‘In the early stages of the process by which this dreadful state of 
things was caused, every man of rank and landed fortune having been 
fast extinguished, the last cultivator who grows tothe soil, after having 
his back scored by the farmer, was again flayed by the whip of his 
assignee, and thus by a ravenous, because a short-lived succession of 
claimants, lashed from oppressor to oppressor, + whilst a single 
drop of blood was left as the means of extorting a single grain of 
corn. Men of respectable condition, men equal to our substantial 
English yeomen, were daily tied up and scourged, to answer the 
multiplied demands of various contending and contradictory titles, 
all issuing from one and the same source. ‘Tyrannous exactions 
brought on servile concealment, and that again called forth tyran- 
nous coercion. ‘They moved in a circle mutually producing and 
produced, till at length nothing of humanity was left in the Govern- 
ment, no trace of integrity, spirit, or manliness in the people, who 
dragged out a precarious and degraded existence, under this system 


of outrage upon human nature.’ t 





* “Reflections on the State of India,’ p. 132. 
+ Rickards on India, p. 598. 
{ Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, p. 500. 
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Gracious God! Are such enormities just subjects of eulogy, or 
do they cry for vengeance? If this be good government, how shall 
we designate misrule? It is written in the eternal constitution of 
man, enrolled in the decrees of the Almighty Providence, by whom 
kings rule, and princes hold their power, that nations will rebelagainst 
oppression. ‘The history of ancient and modern times of Europe, 
Asia, and the Americas, all illustrate this sacred truth. ‘The lasting 
fruit of just laws is cheerful obedience.’ In India, if the considera- 
tion be honestly paid, we are sure of the reward, but if it be much 
longer delayed, calamities are assuredly in the womb of time, the 
like of which ‘ no eye hath seen, no heart conceived, and which no 
tongue can adequately tell.’ Itis the duty of the imperial Parlia- 
ment, to provide against the gathering storm; it is the duty of 
the people to urge on the attention of the Legislature, the alarming 
imminence of the danger; it is their interest too. No change 
can take place in the Government of India, in which the honour of 
the British Crown, and the security of this constitution are not in 
some degree involved. Our connexion with Asia, may yet prove 
a great blessing ; it may continue a dreadful curse,—it may redound 
to our glory and prosperity,—it may be the means of our ruin and 
disgrace. 


JAMAICA. 


By Dr. M‘Kowan, of Morant Bay. 


IsLe of the West !—thou witching spell! 
What power shall throw thy chains on me? 
What share have I in mount, or dell, 
In camp, or court, with aught like thee? 
Thou witching spell! thy golden dreams 
Pass all unwished before mine eyes ; 
Thy deep blue hills, thy gushing streams, 
But wake my thoughts, but wake my sighs. 


And, if I gaze upon thy hills, 

’Tis but to dream of hills more dear :— 
If e’er I haunt thy thousand rills, 

’Tis but to weep for streams as clear! 
Thy skies are brighter far than those 

Which drag me hence with pleasing pain: 
And yet, the thoughts they wake unclose 

But dead affections once again. 

RY 
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What boots thy gold when bought so dear? 
Thy wond’rous scenes of flood and fall? 
When pale disease is gliding near, 
Isle of the West! what boot they all ? 
Thy maddening sun now sears the brow 
That once my dear lov'd hearth-fire warmed — 
Thy wild wood cries are echoing now, 
Those ears once woman’s music charmed. 


Oh! I have lost for thee, sad Isle! 

The sweetest dream that e’er youth dreamed : 
Have lost for thee the purest smile, 

That e’er o’er widowed heart hath beamed ! 
And now with breaking hopes and heart, 

I gaze along thy western wave ; 
Where ends thy glorious sun his part, 

And seeks, like me, his distant grave ! 


But not like me,—he lives again 
Another day of life and light ; 
While dreams, and joys, and hopes,—how vain ! 
Are hasting with my youth to-night. 
So perish all the dreams of youth ; 
High visions of the good and brave ! 
All glorious schemes of spotless truth, 
Now quench’d beyond that western waye ! 


And, what awaits me now, sad Isle ! 
The boon thou giv’st to all thy sons ; 
An early grave ;—and lo! the while, 
To thee some brother insect runs ! 
One greener spot, within some pale 
Which circles all that once was gay ; 
Will rise to tell the little tale 
Of him, the dead of yesterday. 
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VoyaGe ON THE NILE, From Carro To THE CArARActs. 


No. VI. 


(From that portion of Mr. Buckingham’s Unpublished Manuscripts, from which the materials 
of his Lectures on Egypt are drawn.) 


Caravan of Slaves from the Interior of Africa—Ancient Egyptian 
Tombs and Temples—Worship of the Serpent and the Bull. 


Siout, November 9. 


DisemBaRKING from our boat at sun-rise, we procured asses and 
rede towards the town of Siout. The Turkish cavalry were already 
assembling for their military exercise of the jerid, and as we occa- 
sionally met some of the horsemen on the road, they did not fail to 
evince all that contempt for us, with which the plainness and poverty 
of a Frank dress was calculated to inspire them, when contrasted 
with their own gay and flowing habiliments ; their splendid arms 
and the rich caparisons of their prancing steeds. 


On entering the town, which is built at about a mile from the 
western bank of the Nile, and is there secured from the overfiow of 
the inundation, we perceived the close approach of the Lybian chain 
of mountains to its skirts. This produces a picturesque effect, 
while the perforation of the cliffs with ancient tombs and caverns 
makes that effect impressive. The lofty summit of the rocky mass 
was now buried in the humid clouds of the morning, and seemed to 
wear a frown upon its brow, as sullen as the darkness of its exca- 
vated chambers. 


Learning that the young Ibrahim Pacha was absent on a visit to 
Keneh, we waited on his physician, Signor Maruchi, of Turin, who 
received us in the kindest and most polite manner, and from whose 
gentlemanly affability I already began to hope for much pleasure 
during the short stay we proposed to make here. Our morning was 
very fully occupied in receiving the visits of the Christian inhabi- 
tants, exchanging the common offices of civility, and answering the 
thousand questions which were pressed upon us, relative to the 
political state of affairs in Europe ; when after a voon-meal, horses 
were saddled, on which we rode out to observe the town. 


As the capital of Upper Egypt, and the residence of its governor, 
the second son of the Viceroy, it is the principal military and com- 
mercial station of the Said; so that although in its streets, bazars, 
and dwellings, it is not superior to Melouai, nor in its appearance 
from without at all equal to Manfalout, yet in wealth and popula- 
tion it exceeds them both. We traversed it in every direction, 
without finding any one object worthy of particular attention, and 
were about to return to the house; when learning that a large 
caravan had lately arrived from Darfour, and was now encamped in 
the desert on the borders of the town, we prevailed on Signor 
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Maruchi and his Coptic friends to accompany us in extending our 
ride to this depdt. 


The road towards it was beautifully diversified with full foliaged 
trees, yielding the most agreeable shade by their overhanging 
branches, and forming regular avenues in some places as if pur- 
posely planted to enclose agreeable promenades, and the distance. 
being short, we reached there sufficiently early to make the tour of 
the camp at leisure. Within a circumference of about three miles, 
whose interior was interspersed with enclosures of small reeds for 
the drivers of the caravan, were included such a mixture of camels, 
sheep, visitors, purchasers, and negroes, merchants and slaves, of 
every age and sex, from the new-born infant to bending decrepitude, 
that we knew not where to examine first, or which way to turn our 
attention. 


Near the spot where we dismounted, the second captain of this 
sable troop was smoking beneath a ragged tent, the only one to be 
seen in the encampment, as such distinctions were reserved for the 
great. He was himself a negro of advanced age, and was armed 
with two slightly curved knives, one of them braced to each of his 
arms above his elbow, and without scabbards, while his dress was 
perfectly Egyptian, his only covering being a long and ample shirt 
as worn by the Arabs here, and of a quality little finer than top- 
gallant canvas. We seated ourselves beneath the tent with him, 
and as the natives of the country seldom make the shortest excur- 
sion without their pipe and tobacco purse, that of the negro was 
soon filled from our own stock, by which the threshold of familiarity 
was reciprocally passed ; so powerful is even the influence of the 
most trifling civilities, and by this alone we cheaply purchased the 
favour of his communications. 


It appeared, from his narration, that throughout the kingdom of 
Darfour and all its surrounding country of which he possessed any 
knowledge, war was the principal pursuit of the males, the females 
being occupied in the cares of agriculture, and tending their flocks. 
The object of all their wars appeared to be gain alone, since it was 
generally commenced by the strongest party, who remunerate 
themselves for the charges of their equipments by the capture of 
prisoners, these being in all cases the property of the captors. Whole 
villages and towns were thus frequently taken for the sake of the 
inhabitants they contained, so that the commerce in human beings 
was so superior in extent to all other kinds of traffic, that every 
article of purchase or sale bore a rate of value of which the price of 
slaves was made the standard. In short, prisoners of war were so 
much the staple article of trade, that they had become the sterling 
money of account, by reference to which all commercial as well as 
tributary payments were regulated. He added, that elephants’ 
teeth, tamarinds, and gums, entered into their investments for 
Egypt, but these all in inconsiderable quantities, and that of gold- 
dust, none came through this route. 
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The present caravan’ had assembled at the town of Cobbé, the 
capital of Darfour, in the month of June last, when the officers, 
according to the usual custom, became responsible for its safe con- 
duct, in consideration of a stated tribute from man and beast. The 
merchants had embarked with their own trading commodities and 
every necessary of provision for their journey on their own camels ; 
the slave dealers furnished every requisite also for the sustenance of 
their living wares ; and all those accompanying the caravan, who 
were not slaves or prisoners, were private speculators in some way 
or other of trade. After a variety of delays, from causes of various 
kinds, they commenced their march with upwards of ten thousand 
people, beside the beasts of burden, and journeying three months in 
the desert, had reached here with less than half that number, and 
those completely worn out. 


From some negligence or error, which no one would acknowledge 
to be his own, they had lost the path in the early part of their 
route, when provisions at length began to fall short, and of the un- 
fortunate slaves, who walk all the way on foot, many died of hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, while others who survived the rigours of these 
combined circumstances, were flogged to death for the crime of 
being weary !—women were left in labour on the roads, remote 
from every shadow of assistance ; mutinies arose: camels died ; 
and the most robust among them began to sink beneath such a 
complicated load of difficulties ; so that their numbers diminished 
daily, and they considered it as almost a miracle that the fragment 
which had reached here had not perished in the desert also. 


From these unhappy circumstances, and their immense losses, 
every article brought by the caravan was unusually dear, so that 
slaves of the ordinary value of fifty dollars were now refused for 
two or three hundred, which considerably exceeded the prices at 
Cairo, as the best slaves seldom exceed from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred dollars in value. The leader added that the caravan 
would remain here, until all their commodities were disposed of, 
purchasing their returns in the meantime, which consist of coarse 
woollen and cotton cloths ; ordinary arms and ammunition, and 
gilded trinkets for the women of the negro court. This, however, 
he thought would occcupy some months yet, but when completed, 
they would then set out for Darfour, to exchange these articles for 
slaves and the productions of the country, with which they would 
return to Egypt again. 

In reply to the questions which we put to him relative to the 
Islands of ‘ Oasis,’ or Isles of the Desert, he replied that six or 
eight days’ journey from hence, there were several small spots of 
verdure, known by the general name of ‘ El Wah,’ and that these 
were inhabited by Arabs, who fed their flocks there and traded in 
dates, but that he recollected nothing of any ruined buildings, 
caverns, tombs, or any vestiges of ruins throughout the whole of 
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them, adding that in the road thither no water was to be found, 
and that the Bedouins of the country were great robbers, for both 
of which reasons the caravans generally halted to obtain refresh- 
ments at these spots, to repose their beasts, acquire information of 
the state of tranquillity or of danger that prevailed on the roads, and 
make their arrangements accordingly. 


This sable captain ef the host, had acquired such a proficiency 
in the Arabic language, by repeated visits to Siout, that we were 
enabled to converse with him very readily, through a Coptic mer- 
chant of our party, who spoke Italian, and his curious description 
of scenes which often fell beneath his observation, very amply 
repaid our attention. He offered also to escort us through his 
camp, and as it is frequently the safest, as well as the most honour- 
able to be with the general, we willingly accepted his proposal. 


The males of the caravan, except the youngest boys, were 
already all disposed of, as well as the pregnant females who are 
bought up with avidity, for nurses to the children of families at 
Cairo. Among those who now remained, therefore, few exceeded 
twenty years of age, the boys being completely naked, and the 
girls in the same state of nature, while the women who had passed 
the age of puberty wore a simple ceinture of ragged cotton cloth 
around their loins. All of them wore the woolly hair, disposed 
in an infinite number of small traces, with pieces of lead: attached 
to the bottom of each separate one, to straiten and lengthen it at 
the same time. From large bowls of rancid fat, they plastered all 
this so thickly with grease, that the sun soon occasioned it to melt 
and run in streams down their jetty limbs, giving to them the 
lustre of polished ebony. They laughed loudly, hid their faces, 
ran from us, and came back again to gaze on us, being evidently 
much more impressed with wonder and astonishment at our singu- 
lar dress and figure, than we were at theirs. Independently of their 
colour, they were in general extremely ugly. Among the various 
ways in which the females were employed, some were bruising corn 
between small stones, others assisting in the preparation of pro- 
visions ; but by far the greater number of them were occupied in 
hunting each other’s bodies for a prey, which, when caught, they 
cracked between their teeth ; others were seen tracing each other’s 
hair, with which they seemed to take the greatest possible pains, 
and after these operations, receiving on their ebon skin the odorous 
essence of animal fat, adjusting their beaded neck-laces, bracelets, 
and ancle-ornaments, of which many of them wore several strings, 
and basking in the sun. 


The descriptions of several of the early African nations, which 
Herodotus has given us, were many of them fresh in my memory, 
and I could not help imagining a coincidence of some particulars, 
with the manners of those who were now before us, especially in 
what he says of the Adyrmachide. ‘The nations of Africa are 
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many and various: few of them had ever submitted to Darius, 
and most of them held him in contempt. Beginning from Egypt 
the Africans are to be enumerated in the following order :—The 
first are the Adyrmachide, whose manners are in every respect 
Egyptian, their dress African; on each leg their wives wear a 
ring of brass ; they suffer their hair to grow; if they catch any 
fleas upon their bodies, they first bite and then throw them away. 
They are the only people of Africa who do this.—It is also peculiar to 
them to present their daughters tothe king just before their marriage. 
% * * * % % % 

The Adyrmachide occupy the country between Egypt and the 
port of Pleumos.’—Melpomene, 148. Speaking of the Nassa- 
mones, he says, ‘ Each person is allowed to have several wives 
with whom they live in the manner of the Massagate, first fixing 
a staff in the earth before the tent. When the Nassamones marry, 
the bride admits every one of the guests to her favors, each of 
whom makes her a present brought with him for that purpose.”— 
Melpomene, 172. And again, ‘The Gindanes are next to the 
Mace. Of the wives of this people, it is said that they wear round 
their ancles as many bandages as they have had lovers. The more 
of these each possesses, the more she is esteemed, as having been 
beloved by a greater number of the other sex.’-—Melpomene, 176. 


Some of these coincidences, notwithstanding that those parti- 
culars are related of the nations along the northern coast, were 
evident to our own observation ; and the more closely we questioned 
our informer as to the reason why these bandages, or rings of beads 
and metal were worn round the ancles, the more it seemed probable 
that the motive was not unlike that of the wives of Gindane. 
With regard to the king possessing any right of claiming the 
daughters of his subjects before their marriage, it seemed that the 
will of the sovereign was in this respect all that was necessary to 
obtain whomsoever he might select ; but though the custom of the 
Nasamones still existed of their having several wives, with whom 
they lived as openly as the Massagatz, to whom they are compared, 
yet the fashion which then prevailed of the bride entertaining the 
wedding-guests, seems to be now no longer known; the tincture 
given to their manners by the introduction of Mohammedanism, 
having, no doubt, made them less liberal in the distribution of those 
marks of welcome, than their idolatrous ancestors. 

It was nearly sun-set when we left the camp, and our return was 
rendered delightful by the cool air of the twilight. After an early 
supper 2 l’Orientale, the incidents of our afternoon ramble fur- 
nished us with interesting matter for a long evening’s conversation, 
and we retired to beds which had been prepared for us in Signore 
Maruchi’s house. 

Lycopolis, Nov. 10. 


A resident merchant of the place, who from frequent visits to the 
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tombs of Lycopolis, in the neighbouring mountain, had acquired a 
perfect knowledge of all its winding labyrinths, having offered to 
become our guide thither, we furnished the servants with provisions 
for the day, and taking them with us, commenced our excursion 
with the opening of the dawn. 


Passing over an elevated causeway, bordered with a range of fine 
trees, and crossing the ruins of a Saracenic bridge, destroyed by the 
Mamlouks on some occasion of revolt here, we reached the foot of 
the mountain in half an hour after leaving the town, and were at 
the first tomb by sun-rise. Denon’s plan of it is infinitely more 
correct than the drawing, in which the outline form of the entrance 
‘is the only resemblance preserved. Hewn out of the solid rock, 
without the least appearance of masonry, the sides of the outer 
porch are covered with hieroglyphics, in columns separated from 
each other by perpendicular lines, some of which are still very 
perfect, and others almost obliterated. The arched roof appears to 
have been originally studded with white stars on an azure ground, 
and judging from the groups of them which are now visible, must 
have been extremely beautiful in its first perfection. The entrance 
from the outer porch into the tomb itself, is through a door-way of 
narrow dimensions across, and of a disproportionate height, every 
part of which is full of sculptured figures also, but presents no 
appearance of its ever having been closed. The first chamber, 
which is considerably larger than the outer porch, has its walls 
covered with hieroglyphics too, and its stuccoed roof decorated 
with longitudinal chains of flowers, and other similar devices, many 
of which resemble the patterns at present in use in England for the 
borders of paper-hangings in rooms—the whule being here painted 
in light and dark shades of a beautifully clear blue. The inner 
chambers, the lateral wings, avd even the sanctuaries themselves 
wherein the dead were deposited, are every where enriched with a 
profusion of ornaments, but nothing like a Sarcophagus, or the 
vestiges of bodies, were to be seen. 


The skill, the labour, the time, and the expence which the execu- 
tion of such a monument must have required, all strike one with 
astonishment, when we enter into the detail of calculation. The 
tomb of our Seventh Henry, at Westminster, is regarded as an ex- 
travagance in England, yet even all the wealth which that avaricious 
monarch lavished on it, would have been inadequate in his own 
realm, to have procured him such a splendid sepulchre as this must 
originally have been. Such comparisons powerfully awaken one’s 
curiosity to know the minutest circumstances relating to a people 
whose ordinary tombs eclipse in splendour and in greatness the 
richest mausoleums of our richest kings. The idea was for a 
moment only humiliating, but when contrasting the superior wis- 
dom of improving the happiness of the living, to the practice of 
heaping up magnificence and funereal pomp for the unconscious 
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dead, there was rather a feeling of congratulation, inspired by the 
idea of our living in an age in which the taste for funereal honours, 
us it regards expenditure alone, is declining in the estimation of 
those whose hopes of glory after death are founded on the virtues 
which adorn their lives, and whose noblest monument is an un- 
sullied name. 


Amid a crowd of reflections, as rapid in their succession as the 
objects which inspired them were multiplied, we continued to feast 
our eyes as long as it was possible, on all the grand as well as 
minute beauties which everywhere surrounded us within this tomb, 
but the number of others which we proposed to visit, occasioned 
our stay here to be much shorter than I could have wished. We 
could recognise nothing in it, however, like the description given to 
Mr. Norden, by one of his companions, either in the situation, 
form, or embellishments, of these chambers of the dead, for they 
were extremely accessible on foot, in less than an hour, and con- 
tained neither hexagonal pillars, nor gold still dazzling on every side. 


From hence, after passing a considerable number of smaller ex- 
cavations, we ascended still higher on the mountain, until we reached 
the caves of Sabah Binath, or the Seven Virgins, so called from a 
tradition that seven virgin sisters were here interred, which probably 
originated from the circumstance of their being actually that number 
of tombs, or chambers, in the same range, being nearly uniform in 
size and manner of entrance, and all communicating with each other. 
On each side of the doorways are colossal figures sculptured in the 
rock, supporting themselves on a staff, as if to designate them to 
be guardians of this sacred and inviolable retreat of death. Within 
the entrances, the walls of the chambers are filled with sculptured 
figures of various kinds, many of which are painted green, and on 
one of them we observed a double column of warriors marching in 
battle array, wearing close helmets, and bearing in their right hands 
long spears, while their left arms were covered with massy shields 
of a convex form, and in shape, not unlike those worn by our early 
Norman conquerors ; corresponding accurately with the description 
given by Herodotus, of the Egyptian armour, when enumerating 
the various nations and people who composed the mighty host with 
which Xerxes invaded Greece. ‘The Egyptians,’ says he, ‘ wore 
helmets made of net work, like the nations of Asia Minor: their 
shields were of a convex form, having large bosses; their spears 
were calculated for sea-service, and they had large battle-axes, be- 
sides large swords.’'—Polymnia, 89. The sculpture was too much 
defaced by time to discover precisely whether the helmets were of 
net-work or not ; besides which, their being of metal, most probably 
of brass, would occasion their texture to be so close as to beara 
resemblance to solid work : the spears and shields, however, accu- 
rately corresponded in every particular ; and we thought we could 
recognise the blade of the sword hanging below the lower part of 
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the shield, extending nearly to the ground, as if worn in a belt round 
the waist, and its hilt hidden by the body of the shield itself, while, 
as it could not have been eligible to bear more than one weapon in 
the hand at a time, particularly in the order of marching, the 
battle-axe might have been either dispensed with in the representa- 
tion, or supposed to be worn on the opposite side to the sword and 
shield, and consequently hidden by the body, as the left side of the 
columns were presented to the view only, and the right feet uni- 
formly extended in the act of marching. 


Within all these chambers, instead of sarcophagi for the recep- 
tion of the dead, wide and deep graves were discoverable, some of 
them descending more than twenty-five feet below the surface, and 
all of them now empty, having been most probably opened by 
Arabs, to procure mummies for travellers or antiquarian agents, as 
the excavated rubbish remained still on the spot, and fragments of 
human bodies, bones and embalmed bandages, were scattered all 
around. 

Ascending still higher on the brow of this lofty hill, immense 
caverns are seen hewn out of the solid rock, with columns of the 
same left in different places to support the overhanging roof from 
falling in. Their want of uniformity in size and form, and the total 
absence of all sculpture, as seen in the tombs below, would lead one 
to infer that they were either unfinished, if intended for sepulchres, 
or that they were among the number of those caverns dedicated to 
studious retreat. In aid of the presumption of their not having 
been merely quarries, a coating of plaster, and painted designs, seen 
in some of them, prove their having received the attentions of those 
who inhabited them, with a view to their embellishment, while, at 
the same time, the inferiority of these ornaments to the more 
finished productions of the chisel, seen below, seem equally to prove 
that they were not tombs. In their present state, they possess a 
striking and melancholy grandeur, and from the general perforation 
of the mountain in all directions, huge masses of it have been sepa- 
rated from the rest, mingling rocks and caves together by their fall, 
in such a wild confusion, as to seem like the effect of some violent 
convulsion, with which the earth has trembled to her centre. 


‘ When we reflect,’ says De Pauw, ‘ on the prodigious excavations 
made continually by the Egyptians in their mountains, and the sin- 
gular predilection of the priests for those caverns, where they passed 
the greater part of their lives, it is no longer doubtful, that in former 
times, they had lived like Froglodytes. Thence are derived, like- 
wise, all the characteristics of their edifices: some seem to be fac- 
titious rocks, where the walls exceed twenty-four feet in thickness ; 
and pillars of more than thirty feet in circumference, are not at all 
uncommon, If any thing can be compared to what these extraor- 
dinary people erected on the surface of the earth, it must be their 
subterraneous labours.’— Philosophical Dissertation. Sect. 6. 
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It must be confessed, that if these awful solitudes were indeed 
the silent retreats of men who fled from life and frivolous society, to 
seek that tranquillity of mind so favourable to study, within these 
cavernous abodes, which the mansions of cities denied them, their 
choice of place at least was admirable. The sublime aspect of 
Nature, in her mountain majesty; the never changing hue of these 
barren rocks ; the absolute privation of every element necessary for 
sensual enjoyment on the spot, and the absence too of every social 
joy, must have suited minds disgusted with what are called the vain 
pursuits of the world; while if a latent spark of piety remained 
within the bosoms of men desirous of searching out the hidden 
mysteries of creation, the lovely picture of the vale below, would 
be of itself sufficient to expand it into a flame of warm and pure 
devotion. 


‘ On considering this mode of studying under ground,’ continues 
the writer already quoted, ‘ it appears no longer astonishing that 
the priests contracted the habit of throwing a mysterious veil over 
all their real or imaginary knowledge. ‘Thus, in many circum- 
stances, it is as difficult to determine the extent of their erudition 
as that of their ignorance; and therefore such opposite judgments 
have been formed concerning their philosophy, which some confine 
to a very small scale, while others consider it as almost boundless : 
but it is truly interesting to observe, that the custom of retiring into 
cells, practised by the priests, gave rise to the mysteries of antiquity. 
Without this, none perhaps would ever have been invented: and 
wheresoever those of Egypt were received, the mode of celebrating 
them in caverns was likewise adopted, until the institution became 
at length essentially changed.’—Ibid, sect. 6. 


The sun was fast advancing to the meridian, when, after we had 
refreshed beneath the hanging roof of one of these giant chambers, 
we climbed to the very summit of the mountain. Even here, also, 
there were tombs, hewn, sculptured, and adorned with painting, 
although it was difficult to conceive how the bodies of the dead 
could be transported over so steep an ascent. Yet this was not 
only the case, but these sepulchral mansions appeared also to have 
been frequently visited, since their excavation, by the surviving 
friends of those whose bodies had been there deposited, in con- 
formity to the known practice of the ancient Egyptians. It was 
this indeed which offered the only explanation of the presence of 
those innumerable fragments of vases and earthen vessels which we 
trod on at every step, both within and without the chambers. No 
city is likely to have occupied so steep and rugged a site; and not 
a vestige of brick, or other building materials, were mingled with 
this broken pottery, so that they were doubtless remains of vessels 
in which offerings had been made to the dead, and sacrifices per- 
formed to their departed shades ; their extreme durability of sub- 
stance rendering their scattered fragments co-eternal with the graves 
they had consecrated. 
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On examining the nature of the stone of which this Lybian 
mountain is formed, we found its composition to differ in some 
respects from that of the Arabian chain, having no shells, less sand, 
and large masses of flint sometimes buried in a chalky soil. The 
whole of the strata are as irregular in their arrangement, as the 
matter of which they are formed is various in its kinds ; and there 
is frequently in the same layer a mixture both of hard and of friable 
stone. Indeed it possesses none of the characteristics of an original 
bed of rock, but seems like a compound of heterogeneous substances 
mingled promiscuously together, by some convulsive throes of 
nature. 

We could not quit the elevated station which we had thus attained, 
without sitting for a moment to enjoy the extent and variety of the 
prospect which it offered. ‘The whole breadth of the Egyptian val- 
ley was before us; and the clearness of the atmosphere rendered all 
visible from the Lybian boundary on which we stood, to the Arabian 
one which intercepted the eastern horizon. The winding course of 
the Nile presented a stream covered with broken islands and floating 
barks, and banks studded with groves and hamlets, while, to the 
very mountain’s base, the richest carpets of cultivation contributed 
to heighten the effect of this fairy picture. 


In descending the northern front of the mountain by a different 
route from that by which we had made our way to the summit, the 
Turkish cemetery of the modern Siout, opening upon us in all its 
whitewashed pride and gaiety, appeared contemptibly ridiculous ; 
nor were the brown mud dwellings of the living in the town itself 
at all more prepossessing. Not a vestige was left, however, of the 
great Lycopolis, except the habitations of its dead, to tell us what 
was its grandeur or extent, when they were numbered among its 
powerful and numerous population. Yet, amid the righty wreck 
of human greatness, Nature. seemed to have preserved unchanged 
the order of her own productions ; for here were still an abundance 
of those jackalls among the recesses of the mountains, which, from 
their resemblance to the wolf, were supposed to have given their 
name to the city. Eusebius, however, asserts that wolves them- 
selves were honoured in Egypt, from their resemblance to the dog ; 
and some relate that the Ethiopians, having made an expedition 
against Egypt, were put to flight by a vast number of wolves, which 
occasioned the place where the incident happened to be called Lyco- 
polis. Naturalists of those ages might have easily confounded those 
animals, as the moderns do not incline to rank the wolf among the 
quadrupeds of this country. 


When we had reached the base of the great ‘ Gebel el Koffreé,’ 
or Mountain of Idolatry, as it is called in Arabic, we found a cavern, 
still deeper, more intricate in its windings, and more obscure than 
any of the rest, when, having lighted our-torches, we prepared to 
enter into its farthest recesses. Our servants having wandered in 
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some other direction, we had only now with us a young Darfour 
slave, about ten years of age, who carried the wine which we had 
taken with us for our refreshment on the way. The poor little 
girl, having been bought out of the last caravan, and knowing as 
yet nothing of civilized manners, when she was desired to follow us 
with her burthen and a lighted candle, fell on the earth, wept most 
bitterly, and implored of us, for the love of God, to spare her life. 
Her lamentations were so loud and piteous, that it was long before 
we could obtain from her any sort of answer, but when confidence 
was at length inspired, she said that, having been often told in her 
own country that slaves were bought by white men to be fattened 
and killed, the idea had struck her that the deep red Cyprus wine 
which she carried for us was the blood of some negroes already 
massacred, by which she conceived that we were about to sacrifice 
her also in this mysterious cave. It was in vain that we endea- 
voured to assure her of her apprehensions being unfounded ; nothing 
could remove them but our suffering her to remain on the spot 
where she had fallen, without forcing her to proceed any farther, 
with which we very willingly complied, and spared the little creature 
the pain of entering with us. 

The interior of this extensive excavation offered nothing worthy 
of remark, except its obscurity, and the irregularity of its form. 
Several jackalls, that had made it their den, were roused by the 
glare of our flambeaux, and in leaping out from their retreat, threw 
down two of our company, whose alarm for the moment was little 
inferior to that of the young slave. On our return to the mouth of 
the cave, we found her still stretched upon the earth with her face 
toward the ground, confessing that even here where we had left 
her, the frightful darkness, the hollow sound of our voices from 
within, and the bones and fragments of bodies strewed around by 
those beasts of prey, had so terrified her imagination that she had 
neither the courage to advance, or to return until we came to her 
relief. When we led her again to the light of the sun, nothing 
could surpass the expression of her gratitude, falling on her face, 
embracing our feet, and kissing the very earth on which we trod. 


It was so late when we reached the town that supper immediately 
succeeded, and the fatigues of the day prepared us for early retire- 
ment, proposing to make a morning party at the bath. 

Siout, Nov. 11. 

We were all assembled full four hours before sunrise, and as the 
bath had been prepared by express command from Signor Maruchi, 
we found every thing in order for our reception, with beds and 
servants equal to the number of our party, and a security of free- 
dom from interruption. 

Refreshments of coffee, sherbet, perfume, and pipes, the occupa- 
tion of dressing, and the listening to Oriental tales, related with in- 
describable humour and expression by a professed story-teller hired 
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for the purpose, detained us on our couches until ten o'clock, when 
we repaired to the house to take an early dinner, and preparations 
for our departure filled up the remainder of the morning. 


Nothing could exceed the polite and kind attentions of this Italian 
gentleman and his lady, during our short stay with them. Our 
desires were anticipated by them before they could be expressed, 
and we had, indeed, more difficulty in quitting their hospitable 
mansion, than is often felt at the separation of relatives and intimates 
of long acquaintance. 

It was just past noon when we embarked, our boat having been 
provisioned for the remainder of the voyage, during our deten- 
tion here, and all other causes of delay removed. We reached no 
farther, however, than the village of Kataah at sun-set, the wind 
having been light throughout the afternoon, and entirely declining 
with the fall of day, when we moored to the bank in the profoundest 


calm. 
Antezopolis, November 12. 

In the morning and evening walks which I had taken for exercise 
whenever we could quit the boat without occasioning her detention, 
the want of a dog and gun had been so often regretted, that I had pro- 
cured both of Dr. Maruchi while at Siout, and we commenced our 
morning ramble with them along the banks of the river. Those who 
have not been in countries where sporting is never practised, and 
where game of every kind, from the unmolested freedom in which 
they live, are easily accessible, can form no idea of their abundance. 
After an excursion of little more than an hour, in which we had ex- 
hausted all our amunition, we returned literally laden with provi- 
sions enough for all the crew, among which were two hares, four 
wild geese, nine wild ducks, and turtles, wood pigeons, and larks 
sufficient to load two of the boatmen who had accompanied us. In 
short, as fast as our pieces could be charged and levelled, shots pre- 
sented themselves both on the river and its banks, and my servant 
being provided with an Albanian musket, our discharges were kept 
up without intermission, and could not be otherwise than made with 
success. ‘The whole of the birds, from the abundance and excellent 
quality of their food, are much fatter and thought to be superior in 
taste, to those of the same species in England, particularly the water 
fowl, who riot so luxuriously on the rich dainties which they find in 
the mud of the Nile. When we returned to the boat, however, we 
found that although we possessed all the requisite provender for an 
excellent dinner, those indispensable requisites, a good kitchen and 
a good cook were wanting ; so that our fare, though profuse, was 
as simple in its mode of preparation as the savoury venison of 
the Patriarch, or the delicious chines of the Greek and Trojan heroes. 

The lofty ‘ mountain of idolatry’ began to hide its summit in 
the clouds, while the remainder of the Lybian range to the south- 
ward of it, retiring gradually from the river, left a wider plain of 
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cultivation on its western banks. The Arabian chain of hills being 
again renewed, approached the stream in the same proportion as 
the opposite one receded, and being still higher than the Mokalten 
which it had succeeded, gave bolder capes and sterner views than 
before. These were the only changes of scenery which occurred in 
our course until we reached the village of Gau Kebeer towards 
evening, where being detained by calm, we crossed the stream to 
the eastern bank, and moored there before the ruined portico of 
Antzopolis. 


Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than the situation of this 
ancient city, ranging itself along the shore of a romantic bay, formed 
by a sudden curve of the Nile, whose sacred stream washed its very 
foundation in its course: The superb temple occupied the western 
extremity of the whole, standing on the very point or angle of this 
curve, thus having both its southern and western sides to face the 
river, while its portico received in front the rays of the declining 
sun, forming altogether a grand oblong square of two hundred feet 
in length by gne hundred in breath, and fifty in elevation. The 
northern angle of the edifice having been undermined by the powerful 
current of the Nile, has been swept away by its irresistible rapidity 
in rounding the elbow of the projecting bank on which it stood ; 
two of the southern columns have also fallen down, and the whole 
of the body of the temple is destroyed. Some portion of its dilapi- 
dated walls are indeed yet remaining, all of them, however, dis- 
jointed and half buried in the soil; while fragments of the roof, of 
an enormous size, are lying in the spot where they must originally 
have fallen in, and are so mingled with date trees, briars, and wild 
grass, as to render the foundations difficult to be traced, and to give 
to the ruins an air of wildness highly picturesque. 


The portico of this grand edifice was originally formed of eighteen 
columns, arranged in three rows of six each, fifteen of which are still 
standing, and the other three are fallen on the spot. Their eleva- 
tion now above the soil is about forty feet, their bases being hidden 
in its yielding earth, and their diameters below the centre of the 
shaft are eight feet, being every where placed at equal distances 
from each other, except in the central avenue, which exceeds the 
others in breadth by about one half. The depth and elevation of the 
portico were thus the same, and each of them equal to half the 
extent of its front. Between the central columns of the first range, 
extending half way up their height, the remains of a door way were 
visible in the attachment of some of its fragments to the sides of 
the pillars, and between each of the other columns in the same range 
were smaller engagements of masonry, reaching up to about one 
third of the elevation of the shafts. This offered itself as so plain 
an explanation of the masonry by which the columns of the por- 
tico at Hermopolis were engaged at a similar distance from their 
bases, that I felt persuaded of its being intended to answer the 
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for the purpose, detained us on our couches until ten o'clock, when 
we repaired to the house to take an early dinner, and preparations 
for our departure filled up the remainder of the morning. 
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having been light throughout the afternoon, and entirely declining 
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In the morning and evening walks which I had taken for exercise 
whenever we could quit the boat without occasioning her detention, 
the want of a dog and gun had been so often regretted, that I had pro- 
cured both of Dr. Maruchi while at Siout, and we commenced our 
morning ramble with them along the banks of the river. Those who 
have not been in countries where sporting is never practised, and 
where game of every kind, from the unmolested freedom in which 
they live, are easily accessible, can form no idea of their abundance. 
After an excursion of little more than an hour, in which we had ex- 
hausted all our amunition, we returned literally laden with provi- 
sions enough for all the crew, among which were two hares, four 
wild geese, nine wild ducks, and turtles, wood pigeons, and larks 
sufficient to load two of the boatmen who had accompanied us. In 
short, as fast as our pieces could be charged and levelled, shots pre- 
sented themselves both on the river and its banks, and my servant 
being provided with an Albanian musket, our discharges were kept 
up without intermission, and could not be otherwise than made with 
success. ‘The whole of the birds, from the abundance and excellent 
quality of their food, are much fatter and thought to be superior in 
taste, to those of the same species in England, particularly the water 
fowl, who riot so luxuriously on the rich dainties which they find in 
the mud of the Nile. When we returned to the boat, however, we 
found that although we possessed all the requisite provender for an 
excellent dinner, those indispensable requisites, a good kitchen and 
a good cook were wanting ; so that our fare, though profuse, was 
as simple in its mode of preparation as the savoury venison of 
the Patriarch, or the delicious chines of the Greek and Trojan heroes. 


The lofty ‘ mountain of idolatry’ began to hide its summit in 


the clouds, while the remainder of the Lybian range to the south- 
ward of it, retiring gradually from the river, left a wider plain of 
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cultivation on its western banks. The Arabian chain of hills being 
again renewed, approached the stream in the same proportion as 
the opposite one receded, and being still higher than the Mokalten 
which it had succeeded, gave bolder capes and sterner views than 
before. ‘These were the only changes of scenery which occurred in 
our course until we reached the village of Gau Kebeer towards 
evening, where being detained by calm, we crossed the stream to 
the eastern bank, and moored there before the ruined portico of 
Antzopolis. 

Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than the situation of this 
ancient city, ranging itself along the shore of a romantic bay, formed 
by a sudden curve of the Nile, whose sacred stream washed its very 
foundation in its course: The superb temple occupied the western 
extremity of the whole, standing on the very point or angle of this 
curve, thus having both its southern and western sides to face the 
river, while its portico received in front the rays of the declining 
sun, forming altogether a grand oblong square of two hundred feet 
in length by gne hundred in breath, and fifty in elevation. The 
northern angle of the edifice having been undermined by the powerful 
current of the Nile, has been swept away by its irresistible rapidity 
in rounding the elbow of the projecting bank on which it stood ; 
two of the southern columns have also fallen down, and the whole 
of the body of the temple is destroyed. Some portion of its dilapi- 
dated walls are indeed yet remaining, all of them, however, dis- 
jointed and half buried in the soil; while fragments of the roof, of 
an enormous size, are lying in the spot where they must originally 
have fallen in, and are so mingled with date trees, briars, and wild 
grass, as to render the foundations difficult to be traced, and to give 
to the ruins an air of wildness highly picturesque. 

The portico of this grand edifice was originally formed of eighteen 
columns, arranged in three rows of six each, fifteen of which are still 
standing, and the other three are fallen on the spot. Their eleva- 
tion now above the soil is about forty feet, their bases being hidden 
in its yielding earth, and their diameters below the centre of the 
shaft are eight feet, being every where placed at equal distances 
from each other, except in the central avenue, which exceeds the 
others in breadth by about one half. ‘The depth and elevation of the 
portico were thus the same, and each of them equal to half the 
extent of its front. Between the central columns of the first range, 
extending half way up their height, the remains of a door way were 
visible in the attachment of some of its fragments to the sides of 
the pillars, and between each of the other columns in the same range 
were smaller engagements of masonry, reaching up to about one 
third of the elevation of the shafts. This offered itself as so plain 
an explanation of the masonry by which the columns of the por- 
tico at Hermopolis were engaged at a similar distance from their 
bases, that I felt persuaded of its being intended to answer the 
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same purpose as was visible here, namely, to close the front of the 
temple from intrusion, leaving only a central entrance, to which it 
is more than probable gates of brass might have been originally 
attached, by the aid of which the sacred edifice might be thus 
securely closed during the performance of worship within. 


The shafts of the columns are richly ornamented with large 
hieroglyphic figures in separate compartments, bordered with small 
double lines, between which are again included series of smaller 
figures, as if explanatory of the principal design. The whole of 
these are cut in relief below the level of the surface, and notwith- 
standing the stiffness of the drapery in the large figures, some of 
the features are soft and expressive. The principal figures thus 
represented, seem to be persons in the act of offering religious gifts, 
and advancing toward each other for that purpose, in attitudes 
naturally defined. Among the smaller figures are the animals of 
the climate, symbols of the Deity, in the various elements of nature, 
and frequently repeated representations of the Bull and the Serpent. 
Then follows on the shaft a terminating ring which encircles the 
pillar at the top, and is formed of serpents erect, bearing globes of 
an egg-like form upon their head, the whole surmounted by a 
capital composed of the branches and leaves of the palm, resembling 
the one given in Denon’s 29th plate, figure 1, which he charac- 
terises as being, perhaps, the most elegant of all the known capitals, 
and adds, that even in Europe, where it would not possess the same 
local interest as in Egypt, it might be selected as a beautiful deco- 
ration for some festive hall, an appropriation that it well deserves. 
The small portion of the frieze yet remaining shows a double row 
of hieroglyphics, surmounted by a sculptured moulding or torus, 
and the cornice exhibits double groups of figures, enclosed in oval 
or egg-like borders, and separated from each other by double 
flutings of perpendicular lines. On each side of the grand entrance 
appears a sort of pilaster, on which is sculptured a rod entwined by 
a serpent, like the wand of Esculapius, and in every direction are 
objects full of beautiful and expressive allusions. Painting has also 
aided her sister art by the embellishment which she has given to 
her labours; for here the fine green of the palm-leaved capital is 
still visible, and red and azure remain on many parts of the cornice, 
torus, and sculptured frieze. 


The bull and the serpent were so frequently repeated throughout 
the ruins of this edifice, that there seemed but little reason to doubt 
its having been peculiarly dedicated to the worship of these symbolic 
deities, under the form of Apis, and the sacred Serpents of Isis, 
relative to which so many opposite conjectures have been hazarded 
by the learned, as to render their real nature and the intention of 
the Egyptians in the homage which they paid to them, as myste- 
riously obscure as even their own priests themselves could have 
wished. This, however, is certain, that they both held a dis- 
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tinguished rank among the sacred animals ; that peculiar honours 
were rendered to them in the temples expressly dedicated to their 
worship, and that their oracles were esteemed above all others. 


‘It is probable,’ says Mr. Beloe, ‘that Apis was not always con- 
sidered as a deity: perhaps they regarded him as a symbol of 
Osiris, and it was from this that they were induced among the 
Egyptians to pay him veneration. Others assert confidently that 
he was the son of Osiris, and some have said that Osiris having 
been killed by Typhon, Isis enclosed his limbs in a heifer made of 
wood. Apis was sacred to the moon, as was the bull Mnevis to 
the sun. Others supposed that both were sacred to Osiris, who is 
the same with the sun. When he died, there was a _ universal 
mourning in Egypt. They sought for another, and having found 
him the mourning ended. The priests conducted him to Nilopolis, 
where they kept him forty days. They afterwards removed him in 
a magnificent vessel to Memphis, where he had an apartment orna- 
mented with gold. During the forty days above mentioned, the 
women only were permitted to see him. They stood around him, 
and lifting up their garments, discovered to him what modesty 
forbids us to name. 

‘The homage paid to him was not confined to Egypt; many 
illustrious conquerors and princes of foreign nations, such as 
Alexander, Titus, and Adrian, bowed themselves before him. 
Larcher says that he was considered as sacred to the moon; but 
Porphyry expressly says, that he was considered as sacred to both 
sun and moon. The following passage is from Plutarch. ‘The 
priests affirm that the moon sheds a generative light, with which, 
should a cow wanting the bull be struck, she conceives Apis, who 
bears the sign of that planet.” Strabo says, that he was brought 
out from his apartment to gratify the curiosity of strangers, and 
might always be seen through a window. Pliny relates with great 
solemnity, that he refused food from the hand of Germanicus, who 
died soon after ; and one ancient historian asserts, that during the 
seven days when the birth of Apis was celebrated, crocodiles forgot 
their natural ferocity and became tame.* 

‘In a place situated at the northern extremity of the lake 
Mareotis,’ says M. De Pauw, ‘a sacred bull was fed, and although 
many other towns of Egypt practised the same devotion, yet the 
names of Hermonthis, Heliopolis, and Memphis, only are recorded. 
The reputation of the bull Apis eclipsed that of all the others, as 
soon as the court of the kings was transferred to Thebes; but in 
other respects the Egyptians had as great veneration for the 
environs of Memphis, as for those of Abydos. ‘The learned cannot 
agree on the term fixed for the life of Apis. Plutarch pretends 
that he was drowned at the age of twenty-five years; and this 
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according to him agreed with the number of characters contained 
in the Egyptian alphabet; but Mr. Butter who succeeded in 
finding out the Egyptian letters by studying the fillets of the 
mummies, asserts that they do not exceed twenty-two. It is pro- 
bable that Apis was destroyed as soon as his appetite and vigour 
flagged under the pressure of age ; because in that state he could 
not give favourable auguries—the only service required of him by 
the people. 


‘Pharaoh Bocchoris conceived the idea of removing the sacred 
bull called Mnevis, from the town of Heliopolis, and by that means 
he lost entirely the esteem of the people, among whom such animals 
had been worshipped for a greater length of time than the Roman 
empire existed. Apis did not disappear altogether at Memphis 
until the reign of Theodosius ; and, according to Mr. Jablonski, the 
first had been consecrated 1170 years before our present era. Thus 
a regular succession had taken place during a period of at least 
1550 years, but possibly much longer, because Mr. Jablonski has 
been guided by the sentiment of Eusebius, and in such matters that 
of Manethon seems preferable.* 


Among the most singular opinions ever hazarded regarding this 
Egyptian deity, is that, however, of Mr. Huet, Bishop of Avranches, 
who endeavoured to prove that Apis was the symbol of the Patriach 
Joseph. But it has been generally allowed that Osiris was reve- 
renced in the homage paid to Apis. Osiris introduced agriculture, 
in which the utility of the bull is obvious ; and this appears to be 
the most rational explanation that can be given of this part of the 
Egyptian superstition. 


In associating the representation of the serpent with that of the 
bull, it would seem that both these animals received equal honours 
from the altars of this ruined temple, since the serpent ranks also 
with the earliest and most renowned of the sacred animals of this 
singular people. From a passage of Eustathius, one might infer, 
however, that at some very remote period, these deities were not 
associated in the same worship, as he says that Apis cleared the 
Peloponnesse of serpents, and named it from himself, Apia ; after 
which he was deified, and thence called Serapis, in manifest allusion 
to the great idol of the Egyptians. So that, from this period, their 
union appears to have commenced. 


That we may see how much of allusion to historical facts was 
bound up in the symbols of antiquity, and how truth may often lie 
hidden in the mysteries of fable, we may remember that Egeus, of 
Athens, according to Androtian, was of the serpent breed, and 
that the first king of the country was said to have been a dragon. 
‘ Others,’ says Mr. Bryant, ‘ make Cecrops the first who reigned ; 
he is said to have been of a two-fold nature, being formed with the 
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body of a man blended with that of a serpent. Diodorus says, that 
this was a circumstance deemed by the Athenians inexplicable, yet 
he labours to explain it, by representing Cecrops as half a man and 
half a brute.’—vol. i. 484. 

Montfaucon inclines to think that the serpent was a symbol 
of the sun, to which the Egyptians gave a place in their sacred 
tables. ‘ Nor did they content themselves,’ says he, ‘ with placing 
the serpent with their gods, but often represented the gods them- 
selves with the body and tail of a serpent.’ 

The universality of the religious honours shown to this animal 
among the ancients, and the continuation of it, in dispersed frag- 
ments, among the moderns, particularly in Western Africa, Abys- 
sinia, and Egypt, is worthy of remark, and has not escaped the 
observation of M. de Pauw, who says, ‘The information of the 
ancients concerning the interior of Africa, was certainly more ex- 
tensive than ours; but, on the other hand, the coasts are much 
better known to us, and all the nations there, without exception, 
revere serpents. The inhabitants of the kingdom of Judhae wor- 
ship one species, which seems to have no noxious qualities, and 
it is even said to destroy some black-coloured adders, of a smaller 
size, said to be venomous; but other negroes have converted real 
vipers into fetiches, although their bite almost invariably occasions 
death. In general, the adoration paid to serpents is founded on the 


fear naturally entertained by mankind for those reptiles ; such as 
are dangerous, it is supposed, should be conciliated ; and the others 
seem to merit a peculiar distinction, as if a genius, friendly to 
humanity, had taken care to disarm them ; and this class has prin- 
cipally been used for prognostication. ‘The omens were considered 
favourable when the Isiac serpents tasted the offering, and dragged 


themselves slowly round the altar. But it must be observed, that 
some of those reptiles attach themselves, like dogs, to their masters, 
and learn different tricks, which are never afterwards forgotten : 
thus we may, with some certainty, suppose that the serpents of 
Isis were taught to obey the voice or gesture of the ministers. 


The worship rendered to serpents was not confined to particular 
towns of Thebais and Delta; for Elias assures us, that they were 
kept in all the temples of Egypt.* This seems. the more probable, 
because it was one of the most ancient, or perhaps the first, su- 
perstition of the inhabitants of Africa, where the largest adders 
were carefully collected for the temples of Serapis: some of those 
brought by the Ethiopians to Alexandria, were twenty-five or 
twenty-six feet in length, but they are found of more than twice 
that size in Senegal. Sect. 7. 


In short, the symbolical worship of the serpent was, in the first 
ages, so very extensive, that it was introduced into all the mysteries, 
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wherever celebrated, being transported from Egypt into Greece. 
‘It is remarkable,’ adds Mr. Bryant, ‘ that wherever the Ammonians 
founded any places of worship, there was generally some story of a 
serpent ; and similar legends existed both at Colchis, at Thebes, 
and at Delphi, whose oracles were so revered among the Greeks. 


Full of the indescribable sensations, which recollections like these 
were calculated to inspire, at such a moment, and on such a scene 
of reflection as the present, we were about to quit the ruins of the 
venerable piles, when, towards the eastern extremity, among a 
number of immense blocks, fallen probably from the roof and 
walls of the temple itself, but now so worn at their edges, as to 
resemble unhewn rocks, we observed a square mass of polished 
white stone, terminating in a pyramidical point, like the Alexandrian 
obelisk, and lying now partly covered by other blocks, and partly 
buried in the earth, and wild grass grown up around it. 


Led by curiosity to examine it more closely, we found it hol- 
lowed out in front, and very richly sculptured, though injured in 
some places by the fall. Its size might be taken at about ten feet 
square for the extreme, and I know not how to describe its form 
more simply, than by comparing it to the case of a table-clock, 
ending upwards pyramidically. The space hollowed out in it par- 
takes of the figure of the mass itself, being nearly square, and 
leaving a solid thickness of about a foot of stone, to form the 
back and sides of this curious monolithic cabinet. Its interior 
was filled with miniature hieroglyphics, of superior execution, and 
its front was adorned with figures of the same kind, the whole 
surmounted by two winged globes, cut in fuil relief, on horizontal 
compartments, extending along the whole of its breadth, after the 
manner of a frieze and cornice. Indeed, it was altogether so 
finished a production, and so much more pains had been evidently 
bestowed upon it, than upon the sculptured decorations of the 
temples themselves, that I felt persuaded it must have been de- 
signed for some superior purpose, more particularly as it could 
not possibly have formed any part of the building itself, the polished 
perfection of all its sides proving it to have been originally de- 
tached from thé edifice. It was, perhaps, one of those monolithic 
temples, in which the sacred animals were known to be ysually 
enclosed, and from which their oracles were often delivered ; and, 
independent of its form, the superior style of its execution was of 
itself a sufficient proof of its having been honoured with some ex- 
traordinarily sacred charges. 


In the mountains, about two or three miles distant, are immense 
excavations, and numerous tombs, which seem to prove that the 
Temple of Anateopolis was not destitute of worshippers, propor- 
tioned to its original splendour. As the calm continued after sun- 
set, I took my frugal supper beneath its venerable and ruined 
portico, remaining there until the rising of the midnight moon. 
In the salutary communion which man sometimes feels disposed to 
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hold with himself, solitude and silence are not without their bene- 
ficial influence. The decay of empire—the degradation of art— 
the instability even of rational religions and established creeds, out- 
lived by the very temples they reared, and the tombs they fiallowed— 
were all calculated to teach humility and charity, to elevate the 
mind, and to purify the heart. Yet, favourable as silence and 
solitude may be to meditation, I would have given my all for the 
society of a feeling friend, whose congeniality of sentiment would 
have stamped a value on the reflections which the scene suggested, 
and whose sympathy would have cheered the gloom that every 
thing around me created. 





Cuitpe Haroup’s vast PILGRIMAGE. 


(The following beautiful poem is from a volume just published by the Rev. Lisle Bowles : 
it is inscribed to Thomas Moore, Esq. 


** So ends Childe Harold his last pilgrimage ! 
Upon the shores of Greece he stood, and cried 
‘ Liberty !’ and those shores from age to age 
Renown’d, and Sparta’s woods and rocks, replied 
‘ Liberty!’ But a spectre, at his side, 
Stood mocking ;—and its dart uplifting high, 
Smote him ;—he sank to earth in life’s fair pride: 
Sparta! thy rocks then heard another cry. 

And old Ilissus sighed—‘ Die, generous exile, die !’ 


‘* I will not ask sad Pity to deplore 
His wayward errors, who thus early died : 
Still less, Childe Harold, now thou art no more, 
Will I say aught of genius misapplied ; 
Of the past shadows of thy spleen or pride : 
But I will bid th’ Arcadian cypress wave, 
Pluck the green laurel from Peneus’ side, 
And pray thy spirit may such quiet have, 
That not one thought unkind be murmur’d o’er thy grave. 


‘* So Harold ends, in Greece, his pilgrimage ! 
There fitly ending,—in that land renown’d, 
Whose mighty genius lives in glory’s page,— 
He, on the Muses’ consecrated ground, 
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Childe Harold's last Pilgrimage. 


Sinking to rest, while his young brows are bound 
With their unfading wreath! To bands of mirth 
No more in Tempe* let the pipe resound ! 
Harold, I follow, to thy place of birth, 

The slow hearse—and thy last sad pilgrimage on earth. 


“¢ Slow moves the plumed hearse, the mourning train,— 
I mark the sad procession with a sigh, 
Silently passing to that village fane, 
Where, Harold, thy fore-fathers mouldering lie ;— 
There sleeps that mother,+ who with tearful eye 
Pondering the fortunes of thy early road 
Hung o’er the slumbers of thine infancy ; 
Her son, releas’d from mortal labour’s load, 


Now comes to rest, with her, in the same still abode. 


‘* Bursting Death’s silence—could that mother speak— 


(Speak when the earth was heaped upon his head)— 
In thrilling, but with hollow accent weak, 

She thus might give the welcome of the dead ;— 

‘ Here rest, my son, with me ;—that dream is fled ;— 
The motley mask and the great stir is o’er ; 
Welcome to me, and to this silent bed, 

Where deep forgetfulness succeeds the roar 


Of life, and fretting passions waste the heart no more. 


“* «Here rest, in the oblivious grave repose, 
After the toil of earth’s tumultuous way : 
No interruption this deep silence knows ; 
Here, no vain phantoms lure the heart astray : 
The earth-worm feeds on its unconscious prey ; 
Rest here in peace—in peace till earth and sea 
Give up their dead! At that last awful day, 
Saviour, Almighty Judge, look down on me, 


And oh! my son, my son, have mercy upon thee!’ ” 





* The beautiful pastoral vale of Tempe in Arcadia, celebrated by all the poets of Greece. 
+ She died in Scotland. Ihave presumed she might have been buried at Newstead, as 
that he was born there. 





Furruer Examinations or Mr. Rickxarps' trast Work on 
Inp1aA. 


Ryotwar Settlement. 


In our previous notices of the third part of Mr. Rickards’s work 
on India, we have laid before our readers a short account of the 
system of Mohammedan finance which prevailed before our acqui- 
sition of territorial revenues, and of the modifications which it has 
undergone under our administration, in the provinces subject to 
the Bengal Presidency. It appears that, notwithstanding an earnest 
desire on the part of the Directors to respect the rights, and con- 
form to the usages of the people; notwithstanding the strenuous 
exertions of the great and good Cornwallis, to supply the exigencies 
of the Company’s treasury, with as little inconvenience as possible 
to their subjects, that the Zemindarry system, introduced under his 
auspices, has failed in all the objects contemplated in its establishment ; 
that in those districts of which the capabilities had been accurately 
ascertained, the people have been reduced to beggary ; in others, 
Natives have attained prodigious wealth and consequence, by the’ 
cultivation of lands, represented, in carelessness or ignorance, to be 
wastes ; that multitudes still complain of the disregard of vested 
claims, and the invasion of inalienable rights ; and that Government 
is disabled from introducing a consistent system of reform, by 
having inconsiderately pledged itself to the performance of the 
present arrangement. This last, indeed, is an obstruction in the 
way of improvement which the Directors will find it difficult to 
remove. The existence of an upstart aristocracy, not enjoying the 
confidence of their rulers, alienated by religious prejudice, and the 
tradition of ancient injustice, from the cause and the principles of 
our government, and despising the mean exterior of mere official 
authority, were of itself sufficient to excite uneasiness and alarm. 
The ostentatious pomp, the luxury and munificence of a Native 
gentleman, not amenable to the jurisdiction of the Cutchery, too 
proud and powerful to bow to the European collector or judge, is 
well calculated to revive recollections of better times in the minds 
of the impoverished peasantry. For this reason alone it would be 
desirable that the sense of subjection to a foreign rule should be 
more frequently impressed upon him, and that his estates should 
be made contributory to the necessities of the government, and the 
relief of his less fortunate neighbours. But to their assessment, 
the good faith of the permanent settlement is opposed ; and, while 
the free lands, and those originally marked as waste, support a less 
miserable tenantry, and exhibit more regularity of husbandry, we 
are compelled to exact our revenue from the poorest and most 
wretched of the people. So long as thirty years ago, the superiority 
of the free lands over those subject to assessment, was marked and 
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conspicuous. Sir Henry Colebroke, in his ‘Treatise on the Hus- 
bandry of Bengal,’ tells us, ‘ that the free lands of Bengal Proper, 
granted from the waste of the village, are sufficiently numerous to 
have offered to observation the comparison of their prosperous con- 
dition, contrasted to the lands paying revenue. The free tracts 
are gardens, the others comparitively a waste. And this observa- 
tion, which cannot escape any person traversing Bengal, may lead 
to the conclusion that the land-rents are too heavy, and discourage 
industry.’ The testimony of Mr. Rickards, as to the waste and un- 
assessed land of the present day, is to the same effect. ‘Many of 
the Zemindars (says he) are admitted to be wealthy. This may be 
accounted for, in some degree at least, by the easy rate at which 
their estates were originally purchased, by a successful cultivation 
of wastes, or by the discovery and subsequent derivation of rent 
from Towfeer lands, altogether unknown to the public records at the 
time of fixing the permanent assessment.’ 


The evils thus resulting from the ignorance of the condition of 
the country, in which the permanent Zemindarry settlement was 
introduced, have been the cause of much caution on the part of the 
Company, in their administration of those provinces, in which their 
discretion has not been fettered by engagements in perpetuity. 

Thus, in the ceded and conquered provinces, comprising, Oude, 
ceded in 1801, by the Nawaub Vizier, the Dooab, and Cuttack, 
conquered from Scindia and the Rajah of Berar and Bundelcund, 
ceded after the Mahratta war (1805), by the Paishwa, in commuta- 
tion of subsidy, the Court of Directors have uniformly discounte- 
nanced and prohibited a permanent arrangement. In answer to the 
Supreme Government, which, in 1810,* strongly urged the policy 
and expediency of the measure, the Court expressly ordered that no 
leases should be granted for a longer period than five years.t These 
orders are founded on an avowal of imperfect knowledge, as to the 
actual state and capability of these countries, and of the rights and 
interests of the several classes of persons connected with the soil ; 
and likewise on the mistakes committed in the settlement of the 
lower provinces (Bengal), and of the inconveniences felt from it, 
although these countries had been so long under our management ; 
and therefore urge the danger of precipitancy in proceeding on such 
uncertain grounds, to the adoption of a measure which was to be 
irrevocable. 

Fort St. George Revenue Settlements. 


The Possessions of the East India Company, subject to the Pre- 
sidency of Madras, are, 

1. The Jaghire or Chingleput, granted to us in 1750, and farther 
confirmed in 1763, by the Nabob of Arcot. 





* Bengal Revenue Selections, vol. i. p. 72. 
+ Fifth Report, p. 53. Rickards, 398. 
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2. The Northern Circars granted to us by the Mogul, in 1765, 
and afterwards confirmed by the Nizam of the Deccan. 


3. Baramahl, Dindigul, and Malabar, ceded by Tippoo Sultan, 
in March, 1792. 

4, Pondicherry, taken from the French, in 1793; and Pulicat and 
Sudras, from the Dutch, in 1795. 


5. Canara, Soonda, Coimbetoor, Circar lands, and Pollams of 
Balaghaut, and the Island of Seringapatam, obtained by partition 
treaty with the Nizam and Paishwa, in 1799. ‘Tanjore, ceded to the 
Company by the Rajah, in the same year. 

6. Ceded districts with some additions to Malabar, and the Car- 
natic, in 1800. 

7. Remainder of the Carnatic, consisting of Pulnaud, Nellore, 
Ongole, Arcot, Pollams, of Chitoor, and districts of Satevaid, Tin- 
nevelly, and Madura. 

It is not necessary to enter into a minute examination of the pe- 
culiar nature of the revenue settlements in all these districts. Suffice 
it to say, that what are called the ancient possessions, viz. the 
Jaghire, and the Northern Circars, and of the modern possessions. 
Baramahl, Western Pollams, Southern Pollams, Chitoor Pollams, 
Ramnaud, and Dindigul, are administered under a system resem- 
bling, in all its prominent features, the Zemindarry settlement of 
Bengal. This system was gradually extending itself over the pro- 
vinces subject to Madras, when in 1804, the Court of Directors 
despatched restrictive orders to that Presidency, against proceeding 
with irreversible assessments on the lands, before the fullest infor- 
mation had been acquired of their real resources ; and in subsequent 
despatches, ordered all lands, already subject to the permanent tenure 
which should be brought to sale, to be bought in on account of 
Government. The permanent settlement of the lands, held by the 
Zemindarry tenure, being thus arrested at Madras, the remainder 
were placed under a settlement, called the Ryotwar, or Kulwar set- 
tlement. In 1808, this was supplanted by what is called the 
Mouzawar settlement, but finally restored in 1817. 


Ryotwar, or Kulwar Settlement. 


A Ryotwar, or Kulwar settlement, is a settlement made by Go- 
vernment, immediately with the Ryots individually, under which 
the Government receives its dues in the form of a money rent, fixed 
on the land in cultivation. It was part adopted in 1792, by Colonel 
Reed, when collector of Baramahl, and afterwards gradually extend- 
ed to other districts of Madras. It is supposed to have attained its 
highest perfection in the ceded Districts, under its great advocate 
and patron, Sir Thomas Munroe, and Mr. Rickards confines his 
description of it to that collectorship. 

‘The Ryotwar settlement, in its complete state, like the Tumar 
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Jumma, professes to be a survey, or measurement by surveyors, 
and also a valuation by assessors, of every acre of land, productive 
or unproductive, cultivated or waste, within the limits of the col- 
lectorship, excepting only mountains and barren rocks. 


‘ The instructions to surveyors and assessors are among the most 
notable parts of this record; they descend to minutie, some of 
which are almost ludicrous ; whilst to execute them requires a kind 
of micrographical genius, with which one man in a million is hardly 
gifted. But such is the magic of a Ryotwar survey, that every 
person employed in it is supposed to know every thing, without 
even the trouble of learning. 

‘It would be tiresome to enumerate all the absurd details of 
these instructions. * I shall notice a few of the heads, to give an 
idea of the principles of the system, and of the duties required to be 
performed. 

‘ The cultivated lands were ordered to be classed into dry, wet, 
and garden lands ; each was then to be measured field by field, and 
marked 1, 2,3, &c. Each field to consist of as much land as could 
be cultivated by one plough, and the boundaries thereof to be fixed 
and marked by the surveyors. No deduction was to be allowed for 
land in a field, shaded by productive trees; but for land shaded by 
unproductive trees, a deduction was admitted. 

‘ Forts, suburbs, open villages, court-yards of houses, with the 
number and species of trees in each, banks of tanks, rivers, 
nullahs, ravines, hillocks, roads, barren land, wells, salt mounds, 
and topes or groves, with the number and species of trees in each, 
were all required to be particularised. 

‘ In Palmira topes or groves, the trees were ordered to be classed 
into male and female, young, productive, and old or past bearing. 

‘ The same was to be done in garden lands generally, taking care 
to notice the number of plants of young trees, and to specify 
whether they are cocoa-nut, soopari, tamarind, jamoon, lime, orange, 
&c.; and likewise to enter all plantations of betel, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, red pepper, &c. 

‘ In the prosecution of this work, the surveyors were required to 
measure and survey daily :— 


Of Dry Lands. 
Goontas + or Chains. 
eoamuee! a Ge le Se ee ee 
If Sayeh Bunjer, or uncultiyated land, divided 
MUOMIONIR. ss e's, Ges oe Se es hs) eee 
If Anade Bunjer, or undivided waste or common. . 25000 





* The reader will find these instructions at full length in the Appendix 
to the Fifth Report, p. 787. 
+ Forty Goontas are equal to one English Acre. 
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Of Wet Land. 
Ne a a ae ae a ee 
ts TRICILANRRER 8 ie et ee ee ee a ae 
‘ Unauthorised Enaums,* extra collections, land, and articles 
of village taxes, suppressed in the accounts, were also to be 
inquired into and reported, with rewards annexed to every instance 
of fraud of this description that should be detected. 


‘The assessors were ordered to follow the footsteps of the sur- 
veyors, and to class the lands surveyed according to rates to be 
settled in each village, with the aid of the potail, cumum, and 
ryots ; specifying also the colour of the soil, of which it is stated 
the country contained six different kinds of black earth, and three of 
red. Of the classes it is observed, that they may be as numerous 
as the different kinds of land are ; but, in one village, the assessor 
was instructed not to make more than ten classes of dry; six of 
garden; and eight of wet. He was also ordered to proceed in 
classing the lands, according to the following tables—or, “ accord- 
ing to their rates ;” but the precise meaning of the latter term, not 
being clearly defined, I can only give the tables in the principal 
collector's own words and figures. 


Dry, at half canterai fanam ft difference for each rate. 


Canterai pagodas. 
“t Acres. Rate per acre. 
100 
50 
40 


z 


eccoooooocor 
CMOANNADWOOS 
e2anononoro 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


— 


. . . . a . . . a . 


Bagayet (garden lands,) at five canterai fanams each. 
Rate. Acres. Per Acre, C. pag. 
‘n% ° 10 1 

15 

40 

50 


‘ _ 





* Enaum—present, gift, gratuity, favour. Enaums are grants of land 
free of rent, or assignments of the government’s share of the produce of a 
portion of land, for the support of religious establishments and priests, and 
for charitable purposes ; also to revenue officers and the public servants of 
a village.—Fifth Report, Glossary. 

+ The following tables are stated in canterai pagodas, fanams, and 
annas. 1 canterai pagoda = 10 fanams, and 1 fanam = 16 annas. 

} For ¢ rate,’ in this column, the Rev. Board have substituted the word 
‘ classes,’— Mad. Rev, Sel. Vol. i. p. 920. 
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Wet, at five canterai fanams difference between each class. 
Rate. Acres. Per Acre, C. pag. 
. . 0 


1 . . $0. 5 & ww 8 0 
2 . — « © «© © « 5 5 0 
3. e — «2+ see2ece & OQ 
4. eee hs es fe” Ae 4 5 0 
5s 40 « cs « xe oe 4 8 OD 
6. . 40. shtue we tee” Bereta 
7. o> fe. ve. ae — «+ «+ « + - - & O OD 
8. Se uarcterts 20%. ge iy se ke, OE eke 


‘ Whether these tables are intended to exhibit the exact rates of 
assessment proposed to be laid on the land is doubtful, the instruc- 
tions in this respect being obscure. They, at all events, mark the 
principle intended to be adopted in a Ryotwar survey, and are open 
to the objections made against the similar assessment, and money 
rates, of the Tumar Jumma. 

‘ As in the Tumar Jumma, so in the Ryotwar survey, much was 
thus left to the discretion of the assessor in classing and rating lands ; 
much, in fact, that could not fail, in a country like India, to operate 
as a bonus to fraud and oppression. Moreover, if a field near a 
village, and another at some distance, requiring more labour to 
bring the produce to market, were of the same quality, he had to 
decide the difference of advantage, and to rate the fields accord- 
ingly in different classes. In like manner, two adjoining fields, one 
held by a poor, another by a substantial, ryot, were, on this account 
alone, to be entered in different classes. 


‘ With these and other details, of minor importance, the survey 
was begun in June, 1802, by four Gomastahs (clerks or agents) of 
the collector's Cutchery,* the only persons at that time in the 
ceded districts who understood land-measuring. By the end of the 
year, fifty others had contrived to learn the ‘art ; and by the end 
of the following year, one hundred more. 


‘The surveyors were divided into parties of ten each, furnished 
with a chain thirty-three feet long, and directed to keep their ac- 
counts in acres and goontas ; one square chain being equal to one 
goonta, and forty goontas one acre. To each party of ten, a head 
surveyor was appointed. 

‘ The head-surveyors examined the measurements of the under- 
surveyors ; for which purpose they had to re-measure, monthly, 
one-tenth part of every surveyor’s work ; and on discovery of in- 
accuracy, whether from design, haste, or negligence, removal from 
office immediately ensued. “The vacancies thus occasioned, and by 
sickness, were very numerous. Yet the places, it appears, were 
instantly and easily filled, although there were only four men in 





* *Cutchery, public office, where all business respecting the revenue is 
transacted.’ 
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the country who understood the business at the commencement of 
the survey. 

‘Each set of surveyors are followed by two assessors, to value 
the lands thus measured. On reaching a village, the assessors, 
with the aid of the potail and curnum,* divided the measured lands 
into classes, according to quality. Formerly, it appears the lands 
were divided into first, second, and third sorts, corresponding, 
therefore, with the classification adopted in the Tumar Jumma; 
but in this survey there seems to have been a much greater variety. 
If the potail and curnum, on the one hand, and the assessors on 
the other, disagreed as to the classification, the ryots of neighbour- 
ing villages were called in to decide to which of the classes the dis- 
puted lands should be placed. 

‘Notwithstanding this notable expedient for settling differences, 
the proceedings of the assessors were found to be, in some instances, 
grossly negligent—in others corrupt. They trusted, it is true, for 
information to the potails, curnums, and ryots of villages, but, in 
the result, were, it seems, grossly deceived. To check abuses, 
therefore, five other honest men, called head-assessors, with four 
deputies to each, were nominated to review the work of the 
under-assessors. ‘The only sources of information to which these 
head-assessors had access, were still the potails and curnums of 
villages, and the ryots of adjoining villages, when they could be 
persuaded to come forward to impeach their neighbours. With 
this aid, the head-assessors made, as a matter of course, various 
alterations in the classification and assessments of the under-asses- 
sors, by raising some lands to higher classes, and lowering others. 


‘Still entire dependence, it seems, could noi be placed on the 
judgment and impartiality of the head-assessors. A spice of cor- 
ruption had crept in to vitiate even their supervision; so that 
another review became necessary in the collector's own cutchery. 
On this occasion, all the potails, curnums, and principal ryots of all 
the villages of the collectorship, were assembled to discuss and 
decide, or, at all events, to aid in the discussion and decision on 
disputed points. 

‘In Europe, it may be found rather difficult to arrange the de- 
tails of complicated transactions, in large assemblies of the people ; 
but in an Eastern collector’s cutchery, and in presence of a large 
concourse of persons, all the minutiz of the classification and as- 
sessment of a country as large as Scotland, and more numerously 
peopled, would, it was supposed, be easily adjusted ! 

‘ First, a gross sum, as the total revenue of the district, was de- 
cided upon. 

‘ Next, it was divided in certain portions over each village. 





* © Potail, head man of a yillage. Curnum, village accountant, the same 
as Putwary in Bengal.’ 
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‘ And finally, the rent of every field, occupied by every individual 
ryot, was fixed and registered. 

‘If disputes arose, or remissions were demanded, in any one vil- 
lage, the usual recourse was had to the ryots of a neighbouring 
village, who were called in to settle this, as well as all other dif- 
ferences. 

‘Pending this examination in the collector's cutchery, it was 
discovered that the potails and curnums had still contrived to de- 
ceive the assessors, by getting their own lands underrated, and the 
lands of poorer ryots overrated; and after a most laborious investi- 
gation of classifications and assessments, and consulting with 
neighbouring ryots, all errors were supposed to be effectually cor- 
rected, that “no fraudulent assessment of any consequence could 
possibly be concealed.” 


“No sooner, however, are we consoled with this assurance, than 
in the very next paragraph we find, that, on further examination of 
the survey at the end of the year, fresh errors had been detected, 
and remissions granted, to the extent of from one half to one and 
a half per cent. on the whole assessment. “The equivalent (it is 
added) might easily have been made up from lands which have 
been underrated, for the assessment was as often below as above 
the proper point, but it was thought better in this case to make no 
alteration,” &c. 


‘It is further to be remarked of this last adjustment in the 
cutchery, that in spite of all the preceding machinery for -classi- 
fying, measuring, and re-measuring, assessing, and re-assessing 
the lands; in spite, too, of a three-fold investigation of the assessor’s 
accounts, it was found, even at the last, that dependance was not 
to be placed on their accuracy. For the final adjustment of the re- 
venue, therefore, recourse was had to a comparison of the assessors’ 
accounts with the amount of former collections under Native 
princes, as well as under the Company's government, and to the 
opinions of intelligent Natives; on due consideration of all which, 
such a sum was at length adopted, as it was thought would be the 
fair assessment of the district in its present state. 


‘ The amount at length fixed, was from five to fifteen per cent. 
below the estimates of the assessors ; because, (it is added), “ it is 
the nature of assessment, proceeding from single fields to whole 
districts, to make the aggregate sum greater than what can be 
easily realized.” Why an assessment on a single field, if accurately 
made, should necessarily be inaccurate, or excessive, when ex- 
tended to 10, 100, or 1000, fields, is not very clear to. ordinary 
comprehensions. Such, however, is the record, 

‘ The survey was last of all confirmed by another pretended in- 


spection of the lands at the time of harvest, to see that the 
value of the crops corresponded with the valuation of the 
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lands, on which occasion pottahs, signed by the collector, were 
given to each individual ryot ; in which the quality, extent, and 
rent of his land, were specifically stated. The principal collector 
closes his report with an enumeration of the inhabitants, and of the 
cattle, buffaloes, sheep, and goats in the province, all taken from 
the same accurate accounts of surveyors, &c., as before noticed ; 
to which are added the number of acres of every description of 
land, down to the very worst, or purrampoke, which the collector 
explains to mean lands utterly unproductive, that is, “tracts of 
rocky and stony ground where no plough can ever go,” and there- 
fore highly proper, no doubt, to be inserted in a survey, the main 
object of which is the ascertainment of productive resources! We 
are, however, left to conjecture what may have been the precise 
utility, compared with the labour and expense of foisting purram- 

ke into such a survey, as well as to find out the peculiar excel- 
lence of that doctrine which would number the cattle, sheep, and 
goats, of the poorest of the poor, among suitable objects of taxa- 
tion. 

‘The survey took five years to be accomplished, and cost the 
Company about 90,000 pagodas, or, at the then value of the pa- 
goda, 36,0001. When finally settled, the assessment fixed on the 
property of each ryot, was considered permanent, that is, until some- 
thing should occur to change it, or until the time should arrive, in 
the collector’s own judgment, for a “ moderate” increase. 


‘Remissions of revenue were inadmissible, except in cases of 
great and notorious calamity. Ordinary deficiencies of crop were 
not attended to, although these must have occurred, in every year, 
in some part of the province; and have fallen heavy on those 
whose portion of an average crop was only a bare subsistence. 


‘In the survey of the ceded districts, it was computed that the 
assessment, or net jumma, was equal to forty-five per cent. of the 
gross produce of the lands; leaving, therefore, an equal share, as 
may be supposed, for the ryots, and the remainder for the village 
expenses. 

‘ The land-tax being thus the highest possible leviable amount, in- 
crease of revenue could only under this system be anticipated, (for 
increase, commonly called improvement of revenue, is never for a 
moment lost sight of in India,) from additional lands brought into 
cultivation ; which would then of course be subject to the same as- 
sessment. ‘This, indeed, is carefully provided for, in the instructions 
to the assessors ; who are directed not to class farrow, or waste 
lands, at so low a rate, lest it should encourage graceless ryots to 
throw up their highly taxed cultivated lands, and take to the low 
taxed wastes to the injury of the revenue. 

‘In this concise review of a Ryotwar survey, and of the duties re- 
quired to be performed by surveyors and assessors, if there be not 
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enough to convince the reader of the impracticability of so compli- 
cated a scheme, let him consult the instructions themselves, with all 
the further minutiz they contain ; he will there find enough, as well 
as from what immediately follows, to satisfy him that this celebrated 
sutyey, like iis predecessor, the Tumar Jumma, is only fitted, 
after all the labour and cost of its accomplishment, to rest in peace- 
ful neglect in the books and registers of those who framed it.’ 


Of the Ryotwar settlement, a summary description is stated to 
have been given by a member of the Government of Madras, in 
1823 ; and has been copied into a late work by Mr. Tucker, now a 
Director of the East India Company, who formerly filled situations 
in Bengal, that gave him an opportunity of practically forming 
opinions, which the subjoined extract is merely brought forward to 
corroborate. The extract as given by Mr. Tucker, is as follows . 


‘To convey to the mind of an English reader, even a slight im- 
pression of the nature, operation, and results of the Ryotwar system 
of revenue, connected with the judicial arrangements of 1816, must 
be a matter of some difficulty. Let him, in the first place, imagine 
the whole landed interest of Great Britain, and even the capital 
farmers, at once swept away from the face of the earth; let him 
imagine a cess or rent, fixed on every field in the kingdom, seldom 
under, generally above, its means of payment ; let him imagine the 
land so assessed, lotted out to the villagers, according to the num- 
ber of their cattle and ploughs, to the extent of forty or fifty acres 
each. Let him imagine the revenue rated as above, leviable through 
the agency of 100,000 revenue officers, collected or remitted at their 
discretion, according to their idea of the occupant’s means of paying, 
whether from the produce of his land, or his separate property. 
And in order to encourage every man to act as a spy on his neigh- 
bour, and report his means of paying, that he may eventually save 
himself from extra demand ; let him imagine all the cultivators of 
a village, liable at all times to a separate demand, in order to make 
up for the failure of one or more individuals of their parish. Let 
him imagine collectors to every county, acting under the orders of 
a Board, on the avowed principle of destroying all competition for 
labour, by a general equalization of assessment ; seizing and send- 
ing back runaways to each other, And lastly, let him imagine at 
the same time, every subordinate officer employed in the collection 
of the land revenue, to be a police officer, vested with the power to 
fine, confine, put in the stocks, and flog any inhabitant within his 
range, without oath of the accuser, or sworn recorded evidence in 
the case. Ifthe reader can bring his mind to contemplate such a 
course, he may then form some judgment of the civil administration, 
in progress of re-introduction into the territories under the Presi- 
dency of Madras, containing 125,000 square miles, and a population 
of twelve millions.’ 


Although this picture may be thought highly éoloured, it is not 
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exaggerated. It describes the system, with its powers, such as it 
really is, and, however well administered it may be in the hands of 
some extraordinary collector, still, it being so peculiarly open to 
boundless abuse, is a sufficient warrant of the evils it will always 
engender, under ordinary management. In a very able minute by 
the Revenue Board at Madras, the Ryotwar system is condemned 
in no less forcible terms ; whilst the reports even of its advocates, 
cannot divest it of the character of inquisitorial interference, of 
_great intricacy, of forcing ryots to cultivate particular lands, ‘ and 
the arbitrary seizure of the persons of those who abscond, whether 
from misfortune or oppression; of a land-tax which avowedly ab- 
sorbs the whole net produce, without any remissions for ordinary 
failures and calamities ; and of the responsibility of the good, for 
defaulting ryots ; than all of which nothing can be more fatal to 
the progress of human prosperity.’ / 

It is worthy of remark, that Sir Thomas Munro derived his 
knowledge of Ryotwar surveying and assessment from Colonel Reed, 
under whom he served as an assistant, when Colonel Reed was ap- 
pointed, in 1792, to be collector of the Baramahl district. Colonel 
Reed, having adopted it in Baramahl, may be considered the father of 
the system. After several years’ experience of its practical opera- 
tion, he writes of it as follows, in a letter to his assistants, dated 
April, 1797 :—<‘ After having laid the whole (a voluminous detail of 
accounts) before the Revenue Board, I shall confess, that the affairs 
of such an extensive country cannot be managed in such detail for 
any length of time. I shall expose the impolicy and folly of Go- 
vernment condescending to supplant, by a parsimonious system, 
the farmer and the merchant.’ In a subsequent letter, upon the 
same subject, 12th of April, 1798, Colonel Reed observes, ‘ The 
process is no doubt curious, and a proof of what may be done by 
the extraordinary means in the power of India collectors ; but the 
difficulty of performing it, likewise proves the machine employed 
in conducting the business of revenue, to be too complicated and 
unwieldy for the purpose. It always has been so, and is, of conse- 
quence, always getting out of order, unless when directed by un- 
common vigilance and attention. We have thought we could mend 
it, and, in some respects, succeeded, but in having refined upon the 
old system, we have added more wheels,’ rendered it more compli- 
cated, and, of course, more unfit for carrying on the various 
branches of revenue economy. ‘The radical defect in it appears to 
be our over-rated assessment, which augments the public, and re- 
duces the private, property in the soil to such a degree, as to involve 
the necessity of ousting all between the Government and the culti- 
vators, and to make their concerns the object of its attention—that 
is the principal source of objection, as it impedes agriculture, and 
obstructs the ordinary course of justice. The nature of our assess- 
ment requires the adapting it to different descriptions of inhabitants, 
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to particular kinds of culture, and to certain times of the year. The 
qualifying it generally, as I propose, may appear to be easy, but it 
is obvious, on reflection, that the doing it properly would often re- 
quire our presence where we cannot be, and a knowledge of facts 
which we ean never attain. Potails and other farmers can deter- 
mine the actual value of the land with tolerable exactness, but they 
never will do that for us, or report the occupancy of it. Our next 
dependence is on our own Muttasiddies (accountants), but, self- 
interested, they will generally either favour the ryots and cheat 
government, or, pretending zeal for the service, impose on both. 
I have brought these matters forward again to your consideration, 
in case you should have any thing new to offer as the means of a 
permanent settlement, and more liberal policy than the present.’* 


This is aremarkable judgment passed on the Ryotwar system, by 
a public officer of high respectability and talent, who having ori- 
ginally fathered the system, might naturally be supposed to have 
his partialities awakened in its favour, had he seen in it where- 
withal to approve; but with a degree of candour and pure regard 
for the public welfare, seldom manifested on such occasions, unre- 
servedly developes its peculiar failings, after five or six years’ per- 
sonal experience of its effects. 


Of Ryotwar settlements, indeed, it should always be kept in mind, 
that in the hands of its ablest advocate and patron, Sir Thomas 
Munro, and according to his own account of its formation, the result 
can only be deemed a complete failure. To minds not biassed by 
partiality to names or to systems, it is almost ludicrous to read 
the account given of measuring and re-measuring, of assessing, 
re-assessing, and classifying lands; of watching and expecting 
crops ; of the time, labour, and enormous expense of a Ryotwar 
survey ; and to find after all the whole so little worthy of trust, that 
the revenue was ultimately settled by estimate, or to use Sir Thomas 
Munro’s own words, according to what was thought to be a fair 
assessment, in reference to former years’ collections. 


‘ But if revenue, or jummas, are ultimately to be fixed by estimate, 
er the power of “thought,” it may reasonably be asked, why waste 
years of time ? why expend hundreds of thousands of pagodas,t in 
useless preparatory steps? “Thought,” aided by former years’ col- 
lections, and the “opinions of intelligent natives,’ might surely 
estimate the jumma of a district, just as well before, as after, the 
farce of a tedious, costly, and useless survey. There are, however, 
those who still contend that, on Sir Thomas Munro’s method, the 
actual resources of a country are, and always may be, precisely 
ascertained. My answer to this assertion, is to be found in the 





* Madras Revenue Selections, vol. i, p. 603. 
+ The survey of the ceded districts alone cost between eighty and ninety 
thousand pagodas. 
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analysis of the system already given, as well as of its worthy pro- 
genitor, the Tumar Jumma. Let us at all events not forget that 
when the new Ryotwar settlement was ordered to be adopted into 
the Madras territories generally, and Sir Thomas Munro, himself, 
appointed to superintend its introduction, surveys were again at- 
tempted, but ultimately abandoned, on proof of their utter impracti- 
cability. On this occasion, Sir Thomas Munro, in his zeal to 
establish a favorite system, discovered that the want of a regular 
survey was no longer an obstruction, as the village or Curnum’s 
accounts would furnish the necessary information—accounts which, 
in his report of the 30th of September, 1802, he had declared, on 
his own experience and knowledge of them, to be “‘ always false.” * 
We have also the fiat of that able and experienced body, the Revenue 
Board at Madras, who pronounce “ Ryotwar surveys and settle- 
ments to be altogether arbitrary; to have, in fact, no existence be- 
yond the accounts of the collector's cutchery ;” and whilst professing 
to fix an equal and moderate tax on each field, to be in practice and 
operation, an enormous oppression on the country.t 


‘It may, in short, be said of Ryotwar settlements generally, that 
the principle and essence of the system are, to exact from impo- 
verished ryots the utmost revenue they can possibly pay ; to follow 
up occasional improvements, with either immediate or periodical 
participations, on the part of Government ; and thus to preclude the 
possibility of a gradation of ranks growing up between the rulers of 
a country and its labouring cultivators and artizans, which, in other 
countries, has been found so essential to the well-being and perma- 
nent prosperity of the social body. 


‘ As society in India is now constituted, and must continue to be, 
under the system proposed, it is obvious that the success of a Ryot- 
war settlement must altogether depend on European superintend- 
ence and vigilance ; and it is equally obvious that this superintend- 
ence and vigilance must be in the inverse ratio of the extent of a 
collector’s district. An European collector, of 20,000 to 30,000 
square miles of country, cannot be expected to superintend it, in all 
its extent, with the same efficiency which might, and probably 
would, be bestowed on a district only one-fourth as large, and thus 
to secure the confidence and satisfaction of its inhabitants. But it 
may be said, this has been done in the ceded districts, under Sir 
Thomas Munro,—Admitted. The people of India have, for so 
many ages, been accustomed to the greatest severities and extortions 
under former rulers, that an European collector, of easy access, con- 
ciliating manners, mild and forbearing temper, with a vigorous 
mind and steady habits of business, patiently attentive to the repre- 
sentations and complaints of the Natives, and equally just to all 
according to the extent of his powers, may be quite certain of uni- 





* Vide Rickards, p. 476. + Ibid, p. 478. 
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versal popularity in whatever part of India he may chance to be 
placed. Such a man was Sir Thomas Munro; in whose hands (I 
speak from personal knowledge of his character) measures of ex- 
treme difficulty and complication would succeed, which, with ninety- 
nine other persons out of an hundred, would be found impracticable. 
Sir Thomas Munro had, moreover, a number of assistant collectors 
under him, whose personal superintendence over limited extents of 
country, was of great service in promoting the success of his plan. 
He also brought the qualities above-mentioned to the restoration 
of a country which, previous to our possession, had been reduced 
by Mussulman severities to an almost inconceivable state of wretch- 
edness and distraction ; and when property had been so completely 
subverted, and its owners dispersed, that scarcely an individual, I 
believe, if we except Polygars, and professed thieves, came forward 
to assert an independent claim. 

‘ To give effect, therefore, universally, to Ryotwar settlements, 
we must have, 

‘ First,—Principal collectors, like Sir Thomas Munro, every- 
where. 

‘ Secondly,—A sufficient number of subordinate collectors, to 
admit of the country being divided into small circles, for the per- 
sonal superintendence of each. This would acquire a vast addition 
to the junior branches of the civil service ; whose chances of pro- 
motion to the higher stations, consequently of return to their native 
land, would be thereby greatly diminished. 

‘ Thirdly,—Large native establishments would likewise be neces- 
sary, whose habits, as society is now constituted, it might be as 
difficult as ever to restrain. 

But if these objections could be surmounted, others still remain. 

‘ First,—It is difficult to conceive how a Ryotwar settlement, on 
Sir Thomas Munro’s principles, could be introduced into districts 
occupied by village zemindars, maliks, meerassadars, &c., now ad- 
mitted to be “ actual proprietors of the soil,” without flagrant vio- 
lation of these ancient rights. 


‘ Secondly,—The table entered in pages 306-7, as the foundation 
of the Tumar Jumma, is calculated to prove the impossibility of 
equally adjusting an assessment which is to be rated at so much per 
beegah. Considering the great varieties of soil, of seasons, of pro- 
ductive powers, of the means of irrigation, fluctuations ‘in price, 
distance of markets, and changes in the culture of different articles, 
every assessment founded on a general survey and valuation of 
lands, particularly in India, must be unequal in the first instance ; 
and the longer it continues, the greater will be its inequality. In 
India, for example, a ryot cannot adopt the European system of a 
rotation of crops. His lands might yield him, in one year, a va- 
luable produce, which from change of seasons, fluctuation in the 
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state of demand, or change in the article of culture, might not yield 
half as much in the next. A tax, therefore, at so much per field, 
or per beegah, must be ruinously oppressive when no remissions are 
allowed ; or, if allowed, the remissions would require a vexatious 
annual scrutiny, which it would be impossible, where millions per- 
haps were claimants, for the officers of Government satisfactorily to 
accomplish. 


‘ Lastly,—The tendency of the system to perpetuate the present 
stationary condition of the people, is, of itself, decisive of its true 
character ; fatal to the progress of improvement, and fully justi- 
fying the judgment passed on it by the Court of Directors in 1809,* 
that “ it is more suited to an early and simple state of society, than 
to the condition of India in modern times, and its true interest, 
under a fostering and enlightened government ; and that, however 
well calculated to discover the resources of a country, it is not to be 
preferred for constant practice.’ 





To Hese. 


AnisE, arise, my Hebe rise, 
Cast earth upon each care and pain: 
Give me a bowl, and with thine eyes, 
Expe! misfortune’s gloomy reign. 


What though these prudes malign our fame, 
In fame like their’s we seek not bliss : 

Drink deep, my girl, and drink a shame, 
To ev’ry wretch who rails at this. 


They scoff me, if by sighs I show, 
The flames, my lips shall ne’er reveal : 
Because their breasts from high to low, 
Are worthless of the pains i feel. 


These hallow’d pains then let me keep, 
From such a source their fountain flows : 
And yet awhile my sorrows sleep, 
To think from whence my sorrows rose. 


For, ah! what cypress can compare, 
Its stature with a form like thine ? 

Its graceful branches waving fair, 
Strive for the palm it must resign. 


Hafiz, have patience, still you say, 
Lovely but dilatory maid: 

My breast has learnt but to obey, 
Its toils may yet be over paid. 





* Madras Revenue Selections, vol. i. p. 598. 
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A Davcurer’s Lament. 
(From the Edinburgh Literary Gazette.) 


** Soul of the just ! companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled 2” 
CAMPBELL. 


I sze a freshness on the earth, a glory in the sky, 

I hear the music of the woods, and the summer breeze pass by ; 
But now I feel I cannot taste the joy which nature gave, 

For the voice that loved me, and I loved, is silent in the grave. 


I thought that when the summer came, with its floods of life and light, 
That my Father’s cheek would flush again, and his faded eye grow bright : 
And I waited, with a longing heart, for its sweet and sunny days, 

To nerve his weary shattered frame, and his languid spirit raise. 


Alas! I knew not that the time, I most had wished to see, 

Would bring, with all its “sounds and sights,” a voice of grief to me; 
That the splendours of the Summer Sun would earth and sky illume, 
But my Father’s heart has ceased to beat, in the cold and silent tomb ! 


And I turn me to his lonely couch, were his days and nights were spent ; 
And I think that still his eye should be in kindness on me bent ; 

And oft I start as if I heard the voice I fain would hear, 

Or tremble lest my lightest step might wound that loy’d one’s ear. 


But it may not be !—for I have seen his dim and closing eye, 
And I have heard in speechless grief his last—his dying sigh ;— 
And I have bent upon the bier, and kissed the lifeless clay, 

And almost wished to be like him from this “ vale of tears” away ! 


And the hour was passed in which ’twas mine, a last sad look to take, 
While my burning eye was tearless still, though my heart was like to break 
And now they’ve laid him “ earth to earth,” with the turf above his breast ; 
And his couch is now that narrow bed, where the weary are at rest! 


But oh! to think that still he liyes, immortal in the sky— 

In that bright land where every tear is wiped from every eye ;— 

To think that there he lives, and reigns, in robes of light arrayed, 
’Midst joys that ne’er will pass away, and a crown that cannot fade! 


Oh! this is to my soul a spell that soothes my bleeding heart, 

And whispers we shall meet again—and meet no more to part :— 
That tells me not to weep, as though no hope illumed my way, 

For He, whose lightest word is sure, is the Orphan’s promised stay ! 
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Tue first duty of a Government,—the sole end and object for 
which it exists, is the promotion of the happiness of its people : and 
this sacred duty is not less imperative towards the inhabitants 
of its distant colonies, than toward those at home. It is true, 
that mere distance, as well as many other circumstances incidental 
to their dependent situation, will render it difficult, if not impossible, 
to exercise an equally efficient superintendence over these distant 
regions: but this difficulty ought to make a government more 
vigilant, and more earnestly bent to neglect no means of contri- 
buting to the welfare of these its comparatively helpless subjects. 
Have we applied this principle to the government of British India ? 
When we reflect on what Englishmen have effected in almost 
every country under their dominion or their influence ;—when we 
consider our own unequalled progress in science, arts, arms,—in 
everything comprised in the term ‘ European Civilization ;—-when 
we look to North America, and there behold the most splendid 
instance of rapid advancement in national prosperity that perhaps 
the world ever saw, all of it derived from English Institutions, 
carried into practice by the descendants of Englishmen, we may 
justly congratulate ourselves on belonging to the most energetic 
race of men upon the face of the earth ; and we might be tempted 
to conclude, that the same happy consequences would result from 
the beneficent enterprise of Britons, wheresoever they might plant 
the national standard. 

If, full of these sanguine anticipations, we turn our eyes to 
British India, how will our hopes be answered? We have had 
a great Chartered Company trading to that Country for two hun- 
dred and thirty years. During that time, our territorial acquisitions 
have been almost continually increasing, until we at present hold 
an immense extent of fertile territory, with a population estimated 
at above a hundred millions. What have we imparted to them? 
The arts, the institutions, the condition of the people remain, with 
a few trifling exceptions, -in the same state of inferiority, compared 
with the European standard, in which we found them. We have 
done so little to improve the country, or to change the aspect of 
society, that, except in the immediate vicinity of the Presidencies, 
there is scarcely a road or a bridge in the whole Peninsula ; and 
it is very nearly as true at this day, as when it was said forty-five 
years ago by Mr. Burke,—that, if we were now to be expelled, 
there would, in the course of a few years, be scarcely a vestige 
remaining by which it might be known that the country had been 
possessed during so long a period by a European Power.* To 





* From a Correspondent of the Bristol Mercury. 
+ ‘It is painful to me to think how few relics, if the English were now 
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what, is a result like this—so different, so opposite to the usual 
effects of English enterprise, to be attributed? To the East India 
Company’s exclusive privileges :—in one word, to Monopo.y ! 
The Honourable Company, in their absurd jealousy of their own 
power and privileges, have not only carefully excluded the com- 
petition of other Europeans from the external and internal commerce 
of India ; but they have so fettered both these branches of trade 
with their monopolies and mischievous restrictions, as to have kept 
the productive, and consequently the consuming powers of the 
country for many years in a stationary, if not a declining condition. 
They have thus chosen to forego an immense amount of trade, lest 
others should share it with them. They would not enter into the 
field of open commerce themselves, and those that would, they 
hindered. The religious and social systems of our Eastern fellow- 
subjects, place considerable impediments in the way of their inter- 
course with us ; and this circumstance, instead of being regarded 
as an inducement for affording the utmost possible facilities of 
communication, has been perversely urged as a reason for our 
imitating that unsocial policy, and thus depriving ourselves of the 
means of removing their prejudices, and of promoting an improve- 
ment in their character and condition, not less beneficial to them 
than advantageous to ourselves. 

British India contains about fifteen millions of Mahomedans. 
The bigoted contempt and abhorrence which the professors of this 
faith entertain towards Christians, is too well known to need to be 
insisted on. Their civilization however, (deplorably low as it is, 
when compared with the standard of Europe) is yet very much 
superior to that of the Hindoos, whom they also greatly surpass in 
energy of character. The difference of the two races, in these 
respects, is strongly exemplified by the fact, that this extensive 
Country was over-run, conquered, and kept in subjection by a 
comparatively insignificant number of Mahomedans; and that 
during the seven hundred years that the dominion lasted, the 
Hindoos have scarcely ever rebelled, or successfully resisted. The 
latter, however, are a civilized race. Their civilization may be 
of the lowest, and least beneficial type; but so far as the word 
means the reclaiming of men from the wild independence of savage 
life, and subjecting them to the conventional restraints of artificial 
society, they are civilized. The religious System of the Hindoos, 
the horrors and abominations of which will be recalled to the 
recollection of all who have ever heard of Juggernaut, is burthened 
with an incredible number of frivolous, absurd, and even disgusting 
observances, which intrude into almost every action of life. 
Imaginary offences against a capricious code, like this, must be 





expelled from India, would be left behind of their religion, their power, 
or their civil and military magnificence,’—Bishop Heber, vol. iii. p- 91. 
(8vo edition). 
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almost continual; and, as such offences can be expiated only 
under the direction of their corrupt Priesthood, the necessary 
consequence is, the most utter and slavish prostration of the under- 
standing. A system thus mischievously overloaded with ceremo- 
nies, never fails to become a substitute, instead of a support, to 
morality ; and when such a state of things has subsisted (as among 
the Hindoos) for thousands of years, the most deplorably degraded 
condition of the national understanding and morals is the inevitable 
result. The well known institution of caste, which divides. the 
population into the four great classes of priests, soldiers, merchants, 
and husbandmen, with their almost endless divisions and sub- 
divisions, not only weakens their mutual sympathy, and power of 
co-operation, but implants instead, the most irrational and insupe- 
rable antipathies. A people thus superlatively superstitious, im- 
moral, and disunited, must needs be in the lowest state of civil and 
political weakness ; and, accordingly, from the earliest notices of 
this race, the despotism of their rulers has been the most un- 
bounded ; the submissiveness of the people, the most abject: and 
the nation more easily conquered and kept in subjection, than 
perhaps any other within the records of history. 


Independently of the commercial, financial, and political advan- 
tages, which would necessarily accompany the improvement of their 
condition, one would think that no nation, calling itself either 
civilized or Christian, would have endured that any obstacle should 
be thrown in the way of the benevolent endeavours of individuals, 
to raise so large a number of their fellow-subjects, from such a 
dreadful depth of moral and religious degradation. How stands the 
fact? The Company, notwithstanding its own daring and wanton 
disregard of the most powerful and deeply rooted of all the super- 
stitions of the Hindoos, (that respecting the sacredness of the life 
of a Bramin,) affected to feel so much alarm, lest the imprudence 
of the Missionaries should offend the prejudices of: the Natives, that 
they not only forced the Baptist Missionaries to quit their terri- 
tories, but applied to the Governor of the Danish Settlement at 
Serampore, in which they had taken refuge, to give them up; 
and it is to the virtuous firmness of that gentleman, in declaring 
that he would surrender them only to force, that their continuance 
in India is to be ascribed. 


India is in many parts an extremely fertile country, and, in many, 
is densely peopled ; but it is very deficient in capital. There are 
many wealthy individuals even among the Natives; but their 
number is small, compared with the population, the bulk of 
of which is in the lowest state of poverty known to exist in any 
country bearing a claim to the title of civilized. Englishmen are 
not allowed to settle, and exert their means and skill in the im- 
provement of the agriculture and manufactures of the country ; 
and there are many circumstances tending to produce so general 
a feeling of insecurity, as to prevent the investment of any con- 
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siderable amount of Native capital in extensive or durable under- 
takings. Most of these circumstances lie at the door of the Ho- 
nourable Company. One of them (and it is only one out of a long 
and frightful catalogue) is this :—the Company claim to be the 
universal landlords of the territories under their dominion, and 
exercise, what must appear, according to European notions, the 
monstrous extortion of squeezing out of their wretched subjects 
the whole annual rental of the land, as one branch of their revenue. 
In Bengal, Bahar, and Oressa, this land-revenue was fixed by Lord 
Cornwallis at nine-tenths of the actual rent, the remaining tenth 
being left to the Zemindar (or nominal landlord) as his recompense 
for the trouble of collecting, for superintendence, and some other 
services. The security afforded by even this settlement, has proved 
on the whole so far beneficial that the provinces, to which it applies, 
are less badly cultivated and less unprosperous than the other parts 
of the Company’s territories. But the Company look with such 
jealous and greedy eyes on the comparative prosperity which 
their inordinate taxation has permitted to these provinces, that 
pretexts have been found, in many instances, for disputing the 
settlement ; and accordingly, both zemindars, and ryots, or cul- 
tivators, have been reduced, in great numbers, to distress and 
utter ruin. Ifa similar arrangement were extended to their other 
provinces, the annual produce would, without doubt, be greatly 
increased. But this would not satisfy the cupidity of the Com- 
pany; the object of any such settlement being to fix the total 
amount of the land-revenue, they would necessarily be precluded, 
by the terms of such an arrangement, from claiming the increase. 
On this account, although they have repeatedly and solemnly pro- 
mised to grant a settlement to their other provinces, they have 
never been able to prevail upon themselves to do so ;* and, in these 
provinces, they have a number of Europeans, and a swarm of 
Native agents, constantly employed in annually estimating the 
produce of the different districts, and taxing them accordingly. 
Under a system like this, where every improvement would subject 
the miserable cultivator to an exaction, little or nothing short of 
the whole annual value of that improvement, it is obviously im- 
possible that any considerable progress can be made; yet the 
Honourable Company choose to keep their fertile provinces in 
a comparatively unproductive state, and their subjects in hopeless 
poverty and depression, as well as to break their own solemnly 
pledged word, rather than suffer any advancement in prosperity, 
the whole annual value of which should not find its way into their 
coffers. It should be observed, too, that their duties on the transit 
of goods are very heavy; and that the refusal of the settlement, 
by preventing the increase of produce, prevents also the increase 
of the revenue from transit dues. 

With all this cruel and enormous taxation, their revenue falls far 





* It has totally and irremediably failed —Ep. 
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short of their expenditure ; and hence the alarmingly rapid increase 
of the Company’s debt, from seven millions in the year 1793, to 
forty-two millions in 1826. Such is Monopoly! It is impossible 
to go into any detail respecting the various oppressions and grinding 
monopolies, exercised under the sanction of the Company’s authority, 
on the people of this devoted country: I will therefore only name 
the monopolies of silk, of opium, and, above all, of salt; the 
irregularities, frauds, and oppressions, in the collection of the 
different branches of the revenues; and the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining redress, from the state of the administration of justice, 
which, chiefly from the irreconcileable unfitness of English law, 
especially of the system of procedure to the circumstances of the 
Hindoos, is frequently a source of oppression and misery, equal to 
all the foregoing causes united. 


When all these things are considered, no one who reflects for 
a moment will be surprised that all improvement is nearly at a 
stand; and that the processes of agriculture, and of the preparation 
of the produce of the soil for market, are in the same rude state in 
which they existed hundreds of years ago. He will be rather dis- 
posed to wonder at the power of endurance, at the vitality, which 
enable human society, under such circumstances, to exist at all. 
A full account of the sufferings of the people of British India, 
arising from the sources which we have barely indicated, would 
literally require volumes. But lest we should be suspected of 
having spoken of them in terms stronger than the facts of the case 
require or warrant, we must beg leave to refer the reader to Mr. 
Mill’s ‘ History of British India.’ In the composition of this work, 
the author has availed himself of the ‘ Records of the Councils in 
India; of their correspondence with one another, with their servants, 
and with the constituted authorities in England; all which have 
been brought forth by the fortunate publicity of parliamentry pro- 
ceedings ;’ so that his statements have the strongest possible claims 
to confidence. Considering the fearless impartiality with which 
he has executed this most masterly work, it is an extraordinary 
circumstance, that he holds an important situation in the India 
House. We cannot forbear to recommend this book to the attentive 
perusal of every one, who wishes either to make himself acquainted 
with the subject under discussion, or who feels an interest in the 
promotion of good government, as one of the most important 
of the means toward the improvement and well-being of the 
human race. 


As one of the first steps toward raising the condition of the 
people of India, it is necessary to wrest from the Company, the 
power of exercising such hideous oppression. But to excite their 
emulation and their industry; to raise them from the state of 
torpor into which they have been plunged, by centuries of moral 
and political debasement : nothing seems to offer itself, as so 
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practicable and effectual an expedient, as to afford them the benefit 
of the capital, the skill, the enterprize, and the example of English- 
men. To the employment of this means, however, there exists at 
present, an effectual obstacle. By the terms of the Company’s 
charter, no British-born subject is allowed to live within the 
territories of the Company, without their licence ; and any private 
individual, not in the Company’s service, after having been at the 
trouble and expense of procuring their license, and of the voyage to 
India, is liable at any moment, without cause assigned, to have that 
license revoked at the pleasure of the Company’s officers in India, 
and to be sent off to England, as ignominiously as if he were a felon. 
However groundless may be this act of oppression, however great 
the injury to his affairs, there is no authority to whom he can 
appeal,—no earthly means of redress whatever. As if to make this 
terrible power, if possible, still more revolting to Englishmen, 
foreigners are exempt from its operation; for a foreigner, or a 
Native, if arrested in India, could be punished only after legal trial 
and conviction for any alleged offence. 

If any doubt was ever honestly entertained, about the effects to be 
expected from the unrestricted settlement of Englishmen in British 
India, as cultivators, land-owners, merchants, manufacturers, &c., 
it has been most effectually dispelled by the result of the experi- 
ment in the growth and preparation of Indigo. About forty-five 
years ago, the export trade of this article from India did not exist. 
What was at that time produced by the Natives, was of so bad a 
quality, as to be unsaleable in Europe. ‘The Company happily not 
interfering to prevent it, some Europeans embarked in the specu- 
lation ; and there are now about three hundred indigo manufactories 
belonging to,Europeans. These establishments export the article, 
to the value of nearly two millions sterling annually ; they furnish 
almost all the indigo used in Europe ; having, by their superiority 
in quality and ultimate cheapness, driven that produced in America, 
out of the European market. The consequences to the internal 
condition of India, are not less satisfactory. For it is shown, by the 
evidence of the most respectable authorities among the resident 
merchants of India, that the indigo districts are the best cultivated, 
the most peaceful, and the most prosperous, in the whole country ; 
and that the extensive establishment of indigo-cultivation in a 
district is the usual forerunner of that state of affairs, so un- 
common in British India, when the services of the troops are no 
longer required, either to keep the peace, or to collect the revenue. 
The result of this experiment is equally encouraging in a political, 
as in a commercial, point of view. For it has conclusively proved 
the groundlessness and absurdity of the alarms which the Company 
affected to feel lest Englishmen, if allowed to settle in India, as in 
any other British dependency, should drive the Natives by insult 
and oppression to revolt; or, by the assistance of an invading 
enemy, to effect our expulsion, 
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But if these advantages be likely to flow from unrestricted 
settlement in India, it should seem unaccountable that the Hon. 
Company itself should not be desirous of encouraging it! This 
seeming inconsistency will be explained by a sketch of its constitu- 
tion. It consists of five or six thousands of shareholders, of all ages 
and of both sexes. Its affairs are managed by twenty-four Direc- 
tors, among whom there are said to be only three mercantile men. 
—tThese Directors have at their disposal an immense amount of 
patronage. Besides, as they can divide only 10§ per cent. per 
annum, as they pay these dividends, in effect, by borrowing, and as 
the magnitude of their debt is made the plea for the renewal of 
their Charter, (on which their patronage depends) they have a 
direct and powerful motive for the continuance of this ruinous 
system. They have, however, one last resource in this argument,— 
that the result of the improvement of British India, would be the 
establishment of its independence. Supposing it to be as true as 
I shall presently show it to be false, that it were possible to retain 
British India in subjection longer under the present system, than 
under that which I am advocating, the jus/, humane, and generous 
proposal couched under this argument,—that we should keep 100 
millions of the human race in their present state of degradation and 
misery, in order that a fluctuating body of twenty-four Directors 
might continue to enjoy the fruits of their monopoly, (for it amounts 
to nothing else,) is an insult to English ears. How groundless, how- 
ever, this danger is, at least for a long series of years to come, will 
appear from the following considerations. 


The inhabitants of British India consist of a number of divers 
nations, differing in language, religion, habits, manners, as widely 
as the most dissimilar nations of Europe. These circumstances 
place an almost insuperable obstacle in the way of any general or 
very extensive combination against the British power. There are 
some indications, however, that the maintenance of the present 
system would be a work of increasing difficulty, and that a change 
in the constitution of Indian society, is in progress, which will be 
capable of being in no other way so beneficially influenced as by the 
free intercourse with Englishmen. The Hindoo population has 
always appeared, notwithstanding its prodigious numbers, to be 
deprived of the power of effectual combination, by its horribly anti- 
social system of caste ; and to be, therefore, quite contemptible as 
a hostile power. But, whatever be the cause, that system, after 
having exercised its unmitigated despotism for thousands of years, 
has of late suffered a very considerable abatement of its rigidity. 
This circumstance has been pointed out by different observers ; but 
by none more distinctly than by the late excellent Bishop Heber. 
He frequently alludes, in his delightful work, to the proofs which 
were continually presenting themselves to his observation, how 
much less formidable an obstacle caste was than formerly, or than 
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he had expected to find it, to the reception of Christianity, to 
improvement generally, or to intercourse with Europeans. Who- 
ever will examine his Journal and Correspondence, with a view to 
this point, will find that his observations and reflections on the 
country itself, had grudually changed the prepossessions with 
which he entered India, in favour of the existing arrangements, 
into a settled conviction that an effectual change of system is not 
only highly desirable, but indispensably necessary. 

Considering that this commencement of improvement has alreedy 
been the effect of the very partial removal of the former restrictive 
policy ; and that those restrictions must be still further relaxed, and 
in all probability altogether removed, at the approaching expiration 
of the Company’s Charter, we need entertain no apprehensions that 
the steps, thus happily made, can possibly be retraced; they must 
proceed : and, seeing what has been their origin, and their course, it 
is obvious that they can in no other way be so safely or so effectually 
promoted, as by permitting and encouraging the intercourse of 
respectable Europeans with the Natives. From the distance, and 
consequent expense of conveyance to that country, it cannot be 
resorted to by Englishmen in any considerable numbers, except by 
such as are of respectable station. The wages of labour in India 
are too low to offer encouragement to European labourers ; and 
Englishmen of respectable station can hardly settle there in any 
considerable number, without gradually introducing the spirit, and 
in some degree the forms, of English institutions. And what could 
be more gratifying or more honourable to the national character, 
than the introduction of that spirit, and of those institutions, into 
those vast and fertile regions ?—than the education of a countless 
multitude of different nations, in our arts, our civilization, our 
beneficent religion ?—Familiar with our language, and acknowledg- 
ing with gratitude their obligations to it and to us, for a degree of 
moral and intellectual advancement, which no degree of cultivation 
of their indigenous system could ever have enabled them to attain ; 
—such a people, connected with us by commercial and political ties, 
would contribute to our financial prosperity in the only way in 
which one country can ever be made justly, or even effectually, to 
contribute to the revenue of another. Let us not deceive ourselves 
with expectations of a surplus revenue to be derived from the 
internal taxation of India, or of any other country. Revenue can 
never be obtained from such a source, but by the most abomi- 
nable injustice ; nor can it be permanently thus extorted in any 
considerable amount, without impoverishing the dominant state 
itself. The only legitimate end of government, is the promotion 
of human happiness ; and (as a principal means to that end) the 
efficient protection of person and property. But if the governing 
power take more than is required for its necessary expenses, 
property is not completely and efficientiy protected.—No govern- 
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ment can have a right to take from any country more than sufficient 
to defray the expense of governing it ; and it therefore follows that 
no country can justly draw a surplus revenue from another. No just 
government will ever attempt thus to plunder a weaker country ; 
and no country strong enough to resist, will ever submit to be 
thus plundered. 


But, further, it cannot be done with impunity, even to the domi- 
nant state itself; for it is an act of oppression so odious, that it 
cannot be enforced but by so arbitrary a system, as greatly to 
impair the prosperity of the subject country; and, by diminishing 
its power of production and its means of consumption, to injure the 
dominant state, by the diminution of its commerce, more than it 
can be benefitted by the produce of such oppression. Our expec- 
tations of revenue from India, therefore, must be confined to that 
to be derived from her external commerce, and from the increase 
in our internal consumption, to be caused by the extension of our 
trade with that country. And here is a field fur our exertions 
more extensive than any which has yet been opened to our manu- 
facturing skill and industry, great as they already are. 


But, it will be asked, when the abject, dissimilar, and disunited 
nations of India shall have laid aside their mutual antipathies and 
animosities, and, through a long course of prosperity and goud 
government, shall have become a wealthy, powerful, patriotic, and 
united people, will not the government of that country declare 
itself independent? We surely need not attribute to the British 
government of that day, a folly so egregious as the attempt to 
enforce any species of direct taxation, on between one and two 
hundred millions of unrepresented people, at the distance of half the 
globe, and animated by the spirit of the British constitution. In pro- 
portion as the people of a country so extensive, fertile, and populous, 
as India, advance toward the independent spirit of Englishmen, they 
must be approaching to a condition in which their continuance in 
subjection to a government at so great a distance would be neither 
suitable nor advantageous to either country. But for a very long 
period, the English settlers and their descendants will rely upon 
their mother country for support; and will therefore form the 
strongest connecting link between the two portions of the Empire. 
And long before their interests shall have become so united and 
identified with those of the Native races as to have changed these 
relations, so large and so important a part of the business of 
government in that country, will have been habitually transacted by 
local institutions and agents, that an amicable separation might 
be almost a matter of mere form, scarcely involving the displace- 
ment of a single functionary. Under such a state of things, thie 
effective power on the soil of India must be so utterly dispropor- 
tionate, as to prevent the idea of coercion from entering the imagi- 
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nation of any reasonable being ; and we may therefore anticipate, 
at the distance of ages, the Euthanasia of the political connexion, 
in a peaceful separation, which shall leave both countries in the full 
concession of mutual and unrestricted commerce ;—the principal, 
if not the only, source of the advantages of which the connexion 


can ever be productive to either. 















From Hariz. 






Wirs pleasure I talk of my pain, 
To the world I my secret confide : 
For the slave of love’s powerful chain, 
Is released from all trouble beside. 








But, alas! who shall give me the pow’r; ~ 
Ey’n the half of my woes to declare ? 
I’m the bird of a sanctified bow’r, 
Say how did I fall in the snare? 








I once was an angel of light, 

Yes, Eden has been my abode : 
Nor should I, had Eve stept aright, 
Have e’er trod this disastrous road. 












You ask me, how can I forget, 
Fair Tooba’s heart-ravishing tree, 

And the Hoories with eye-balls of jet ; 
I forget them, my charmer—for thee ! 







Tis true—on the page of my heart, 
Thy name I can only explore : 
For Love, when he taught me this art, 
Though with chastisement, taught me no more. 







As yet no diviner has told, 
What complexion my fortune has got, 
Be it thine then, my fair, to unfold, 
What stars have determin’d my lot. 








Thee, Love, since I first understood, 
New pains were my portion each hour: 

My heart has run currents of blood, 
Since first I experienc’d thy power. 








My cheeks are with weeping defil’d, 
Give thy tresses to wipe it away ; 

Or Hafiz’s roundelay wild, 

In silence for ever twill lay. 
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No. I. 
Severndroog—Angriah—Goa—Muangalore—Tellicherry—Calicut. 


Marcu 19th.—Our preparations for sea being all complete, we 
embarked in the afternoon, with several passengers, for the Malabar 
Coast. It was about five p. m. when we made sail from our 
anchorage, and the pilot leaving us at six, we were clear of the har- 
bour by sun-set. The breeze was fresh from the N. W., and the 
water smooth. The ship was in high order, and the crew steady, 
so that we had before us the prospect of an agreeable voyage. We 
enjoyed the pleasure and advantage of the moon, nearly at the full, 
and having brought the island of Kenery to bear east, at eight 
o'clock we bore up, and steered a course of S. S. E. along the coast, 
under all sail. 


20th.—At day-light, we were abreast of the river of Bancoot, and 
could plainly distinguish Fort Victoria, on the hill which rises from 
the southern bank of this river, and near the point of its outlet into 
the sea. This fort is at present in possession of the British, and 
garrisoned by officers and sepoys from the Bombay army, by whom 
it was taken from the celebrated pirate, Angria, in the year 1755. 
It was then a strong hold for his forces, while the river admitted 
his piratical vessels, which were a source of constant and serious in- 
terruption to the British commerce along this coast ; but it is now 
a valuable military post, as continuing the chain of forts along the 
coast, and a convenient place of cheap and abundant supply to ship- 
ping sailing from India to Europe. 

About four leagues to the S.S.E. of the entrance to Bancoot 
river, and Fort Victoria, we came abreast of the small low island of « 
Severndroog. ‘his island is so close to the main land, as to be dis- 
tinguished from it with difficulty, except by those who may have 
seen it before. This was another of the stations of the pirate 
Angria, and the fortifications on it were mostly hewn out of the 
solid rock, or where not excavated, built of large blocks of ten and 
twelve feet square. On this island, there are said to have been at 
one time, fifty pieces of cannon mounted, and in three other forts 
opposite to it on the continent, the works of which were also 
strongly constructed, were eighty other pieces of cannon, all be- 
longing to Angria. In the year 1755, the island was attacked by a 
British squadron, under Commodore James, and on the walls being 
battered down, the buildings fired, and a powder magazine blowing 
up, the garrison attempted to escape over to Fort Goa, the principal 
one of the three on the opposite shore. They were intercepted, 
however, and made prisoners, ‘The fort itself was next attacked, 
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and soon surrendered, though the governor of it passed over to the 
island of Severndroog, under the hope of being able to maintain a 
further stand there, not knowing, perhaps, the extent to which the 
fortifications were destroyed. A second attack was directed against 
this retreat of the fugitive, and the British sailors cutting a passage 
through one of the gates with their battle-axes, the complete con- 
quest of it was speedily effected. The two remaining forts on the 
continent surrendered at the same time, and thus four of the fort- 
resses of this chief, that were all held to be impregnable, were 
carried by a valorous little band in a single day, and this stroke was 
a prelude to the total annihilation of this piratical power, which was 
effected in the succeeding year. 


At noon, we observed in lat. 17° 38’ N., and long. 73° 5’ E., in 
seventeen fathoms water. We were then nearly abreast of the 
river and fort of Angenweel. ‘The river is said to admit the en- 
trance of pretty large coasting vessels, and the fort is considered a 
sufficient protection for the place. Our offing from the coast was 
now, however, from two to three leagues, so that the minute features 
of it were not distinctly seen. 


The sea-breeze set in freshly soon after noon, and we passed Cape 
Boria, a remarkably high, bluff head-land, perfectly barren, and 
having a small pagoda on its summit. At four p.m. we were 
off Zyghin, where the country appears to be beautifully wooded, 
and where we thought we could perceive a fine public road lined 
with trees, extending for several miles along the level table 
land, of a moderately high range, extending out to the north-west- 
ward. 


At sun-set we were off Rettrah-Gheriah, or False Gheriah, called 
so, probably, from some deceptive appearances of resemblance to the 
real Gheriah, which is a place of note to the southward. The neck 
of land on which this place stands, is fortified all over, and there is 
an harbour, and a landing place on the other side of it. A large 
Banyan tree is spoken of as a sea-mark near to this place, as early 
as in the old charts of 1700, published by John Thornton, and is 
said still to exist, but as the night closed upon us soon after passing 
Rettrah-Gheriah, we did not perceive it. 


21st.—We had passed in the night by Radjapour Fort, with a 
white pagoda on the summit of a hill near it, both of them visible 
by the bright moonlight and clear sky, which we enjoyed, as we kept 
within twelve to fifteen fathoms water, and consequently, not far 
from the shore. 


At day-light, we were abreast of Gheriah, and the land breezes 
blowing fresh from the eastward, came off to us charged with the 
most agreeable odours, though there was nothing of woodiness or 
extraordinary verdure in the appearance of the country, that would 
have led us to expect this. The character of the land, as far as we 
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had hitherto remarked it from Bombay thus far, is high, and often 
broken into detached mountains, though there is seen here at 
Gheriah, a plain, extending for several miles from their bases to 
the edge of the coast, which appears every where fertile and pro- 
ductive. 


At noon, having passed by Dewghur harbour, and Atchera river 
in the way, we observed in lat. 16° 3’ N., and were, by chronometer, 
in long. 73° 31’ E., with the island and fort of Melundy, or Malwan, 
bearing E. by N. five or six miles. 


Both Gheriah and Malwan were, for a long period, the ports of 
pirates, who were powerful enough to commit very serious depreda- 
tions on all the maritime trade of the coast. Gheriah was the chief 
seat of Angria, a noted marauder, whose power was acknowledged 
over an extent of nearly 300 miles along the coast, from near 
Bombay to Onora southward, and over all the breadth of the plain 
country from the sea coast to the feet of the Ghaut mountains, east- 
ward. The existence of this piratical power was the original cause 
of the formation of the East India Company's marine at Bombay, 
for the protection of their own trade along the coast; and in the 
year 1717, anattempt was made on Gheriah, by this marine, with a 
body of troops on board, but it proved unsuccessful. The Dutch 
were also defeated in an attempt which they made on the same place 
in 1735, when they sent a strong force from Batavia against it. In 
the following year, the vessels of Angria took a large Indiaman, 
richly laden, called the Derby, as well as the Restoration, a ship of 
20 guns, and 200 men, which had been fitted out purposely to 
cruise against them. From the French, they took the Jupiter, of 
40 guns, and from the Dutch, they took several large ships also. 
The English commodore Lisle, in the Vigilant, of 64 guns, in com- 
pany with the Ruby of 50 guns, and several smaller ships of war, 
were attacked by these pirates, who though they made no captures, 
got off safely from the contest themselves. In 1754, the fleet of 
Angria attacked a Dutch squadron, consisting of three ships, one of 
50 guns, one of 36, and one of 18, and succeeded in burning the 
two larger ones, and capturing the smaller. In 1756, Admiral 
Watson, with two sail of the line, several frigates, and all the ships 
of the East India Company’s marine, with 2,000 troops on board, in 
conjunction with another fleet and army, furnished by the Mahrattas 
for that purpose, attacked the fortress of Gheriah, and fortunately 
succeeded in reducing it. There were found in the fort, upwards of 
200 pieces of cannon and mortars, besides an abundance of military 
stores of all kinds, and more than 100,000/. in money, which was 
divided equally among the captors, without reserve for the nation, 
or the East India‘Company, at whose expense the expedition had 
been fitted out. The whole of Angria’s fleet was at the same time 
destroyed, as well as two large 40 gun ships building on the stocks ; 
and since that time, though it has been a port of the Mabrattas, 
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it has not been as before, a nest of pirates, against all nations and 
flags. 

Malwan was also for a long period the resort of a piratical race, 
distinct from those under Angria, at Gheriab, and called from the 
name of their island, Malwani. As the Rajah of this place was a 
despotic chief, like all the other sovereigns of this country, the 
vessels were fitted out entirely at his expense, and the prizes brought 
in by them were solely his own, out of which he bestowed as his 
caprice might direct, rewards and donations on the captors of them. 
The appearance of this island from the sea, is agreeable, and the 
walls of the fortifications may be seen a long way off. The island 
is low, and opposite to it on the continent, are other fortifications, 
which may sometimes be seen over it. This place is now in pos- 
session of the East India Company, who have a resident and a gar- 
rison there, and the British flag was displayed as we passed it. 


As the ground is said to be foul along this part of the coast, 
within the depth of ten fathoms, we kept along in the line of fifteen, 
steering S.S.E., in the direction of the coast. At 2 p.m., having 
gone about eleven miles, we had the two longest of the Vingorla 
rocks in one, bearing N.E.5E. ‘These are rather islands than 
rocks, though barren and uninhabited, and lie off the fort of Newtee, 
which belongs to the English, but is a place of no importance. The 
passage between the Vingorla islands and the main land, is thought 
to be safe only for small vessels, as the channel has many rocks in 
it, the positions of which are not well known, though the passage is 
nearly two miles in breadth, and has in most places, from six to 
eight fathoms water. The Vingorla rocks are sometimes called the 
Burnt Islands, probably from their parched and barren appearance. 
There are in all upwards of twenty in number, that are visible above 
the water, and though some of them are low, there are others that 
are upwards of fifty feet above the water's edge. They appear to 
occupy a space of about five miles in length, and they are generally 
distant from two to five miles from the continent. Those of the 
southernmost group appear to be connected by a reef, but many of 
the other seem to have clear passages between them. 

As we had a favourable breeze, we passed by Raree, Chiracole, 
and Chapra, three forts on the coast, in the afternoon, seeing them 
all, and distinguishing the flag-staffs, but observing no colours dis- 
played on them. The two last of these garrisons are in the pos- 
session of the Portuguese, who do not usually display their colours 
here, except to answer those of their own vessels. 

At sun-set, we approached the entrance to Goa, which at this 
hour of the day, looked particularly interesting. The whité monas- 
tery of Nostra Senhora de la Cabo, which is seated on the summit 
of a steep promontory overlooking the waves of the sea, was just 
receiving the last rays of light that lingered in the west, and from 
its elevated site, seemed still to enjoy the sunshine, while the sha- 
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dows of evening were giving their darker hue to every other 
object. Our bearings were then,—the Monastery S.E. by E. 1 E., 
the Flag-staff of Algoada E. by S. 3 S., and the outermost of the 
St. George’s Islands S.S.E. 3 E. about four leagues. We all re- 
gretted our not having occasion to touch at Goa, a place of such 
note in the Portuguese annals of this country, and one, according to 
report, of so much architectural splendour, in ruined and deserted 
churches, monasteries, nunneries, inquisitions, colleges, and palaces 
of state. We read its history on passing it, with more of interest 
than is commonly felt when one is very remote from the scene 
treated of, and we indulged a hope that the more tolerant and liberal 
policy of the British, in their government of India, would prevent 
their capitals from falling into the degraded state of this once 
splendid seat of Catholic bigotry and vice-regal power. 


22d.—We had light airs from off the land during the night, and 
at day-break were abreast of Cape Ramers, a bluff head-land pro- 
jecting from the line of the coast, so as to form a bay on each side. 
This cape, or the river Salsette, about two miles to the northward 
of it, is considered as the limit between the provinces of the Southern 
Concan, and Canara, the former of which ends, and the latter begins 
here. 

At ten a. M., we were off Carwar, or as it is called by some, Suda- 
saghur, a fort at the entrance of a river, which is said to have two 
and a half and three fathoms over its bar, and to be capable, there- 
fore, of receiving ships of three or four hundred tons burthen. It 
was once a place of great commercial consequence, and had a British 
factory for the collection of pepper, and coarse cotton cloths, manu- 
factured in the country. As early as 1684, the trade here was in- 
terrupted by some English sailors having stolen a cow, and killed it, 
which, as the Natives were Hindoos, incensed them so much as to 
lead them to open hostilities, in which two children of rank were 
killed, and the irritation thereby increased. 


Nearly opposite this place, are a number of small islets, which are 
called the Oyster Rocks. ‘These are all above water, though desti- 
tute of vegetation, and there is said to be a safe passage as well as 
good anchorage between them and the main; the depths varying 
trom three to six fathoms on a muddy bottom. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 14° 46’ N., and were by chrono- 
meter, in long. 73° 58 E., with the island of Anjediva bearing 
E. 3 N. distant nine or ten miles, and our soundings in twenty 
fathoms. 

This island of Anjediva fs about a mile in length, and is separated 
from the continent by a strait of about two miles across, which is 
safely navigable, having six or seven fathoms water in mid-channel, 
and no hidden dangers. It isin possession of the Portuguese, and 
though it appears to be barren and rocky toward the sea, it is said 
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to be fertile and agreeable on the eastern side, or towards the land. 
Anjediva was at first used by the Portuguese, as a convenient place to 
careen and refit their ships. It was subsequently used as a retreat 
by the British troops, under Sir Abraham Shipman, who were sent 
to take possession of Bombay, when that island was ceded to us on 
the marriage of the British King with the Infanta of Portugal, but 
who being refused admittance, by order of the Vice-Roy of Goa, 
landed here at Anjediva. From the unkealthiness of the climate, 
and the wants of proper supplies, the troops were reduced from 
400 to 103 men, and their commander himself fell a victim, before 
the object of their expedition was fulfilled. At present, there is a 
small town and castle there, with a few gardens, and the island is 
now used as a place of transportation for felons from the Portuguese 
possessions on this side of India. To the eastward of it are two 
smaller islets near the shore, and another about four miles to the 
south-east, which lies about two miles off the land. 


During the afternoon we had moderate breezes from the N. W., 
and at sun-set were up with Fortified Island, having Merjee river 
to the N. E., and Onore to the S. E. of us. The river of Merjee is 
accessible to vessels drawing sixteen feet water, and it is said to be 
the best place on all the coast, for wocding and water. There is 
still a fort there, though no English troops occupy it ; but the port 
is frequented by coasting vessels, as a place of trade in rice, pep- 
per, &c. 


Fortified Island is about six miles in circumference, and is sepa- 
rated from the continent by a strait of a mile broad, navigable for 
large boats. It derives its name from the circumstance of its being 
fortified all around with a stone wall, the towers of which are 
visible from the sea; but this is an Indian work, and it is now no 
longer used. 


Onore is not more than two miles to the southward of this 
island. The town is seated at the entrance of a salt-water river, 
at the bar of which there is only nine feet water, though within the 
depth increases to two and three fathoms. This river being 
navigable a considerable way inland, is used for the bringing down 
sandal wood and pepper from the surrounding country, these being 
the principal exports from hence. This town was once one of the 
most considerable on the coast of Canara for its trade, and the 
celebrated Mohammedan chief, Hyder Ali, had constructed docks 
there, and established a naval arsenal for building frigates and 
other ships of war. It was taken from him by General Matthews 
in 1783, and all the garrison put to the sword. It was restored, 
however, to his son, the famous Tippoo Sahib, by the treaty of 
Mangalore, and soon afterwards demolished by him. It has since 


been restored to the East India Company, who have now a custom- 
house, &c., established there. 


23d. During the night we had light winds, and from midnight 
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till near dawn, a calm. The land breeze then sprung up, and at 
day-light we saw Pigeon Island, bearing S. by E. 2 E/ three 
miles, and Hog Island E.S.E. We were desirous of going through 
these Islands, though the common passage is on the outside ; 
but throughout the whole of the forenoon we had a light air from 
the southward, accompanied by a northerly current, which set us 
slowly but gradually up the coast again. 


At noon, we observed in lat. 14° 9’ N., and were in long. 74° 
22’ E., with Pigeon Island bearing S. by E. $ E. four or five miles, 
and Hog Island, S.E. by E.2 E. We here spoke the ship Nep- 
tune from Bengal, bound to Bombay, but received no communica- 
tion of news from her, except that she had touched at Mangalore, 
and left all well there. 


A breeze springing up from seaward, we crowded all sail, 
and stood on for the passage between the islands, which we 
entered soon after one o’ciock, having sixteen fathoms nearly in 
mid-channel. 


Pigeon Island, the outermost of these two, is about two or three 
miles in circumference, and nearly 100 feet in elevation above the 
level of the sea. Its form is oval and rounded, and its steep sides 
and summits are covered with trees and verdure, though it is not 
inhabited. On the east, and south-east, are two small islets, both 
visible above water, and the Island is safe to approach all round, 
having twenty fathoms within a mile of its western shore, and 
twelve close to its eastern one. The passage between it and Hog 
Island is four leagues across, and perfectly safe either for standing 
in, or for beating through. 


Hog Island is of somewhat less circumference, though apparently 
about the same elevation as the former. It is however of a different 
shape, as it rises in a purely pyramidal form from a broad base to a 
sharp point. Its steep sides are also well wooded, but it has no 
inhabitants. It lies directly east from Pigeon Island, at the dis- 
tance of four leagues, but it is separated from the continent by an 
innavigable strait of less than a mile across. 


In the afternoon, as the haze over the land cleared up, we saw 
the lofty peak of Barsalone, a mountain about ten miles inland, 
which rises to the height of nearly 5000 feet, and is thought to be 
the highest part of all the Ghauts. Just here we spoke the ship 
Volunteer, from Bengal, bound to the Persian Gulf, and last from 
Mangalore, where she had watered, and which place she had left 
two days since. 

24th.—We had light airs during the whole of the morning, so that 
our progress was very slow, and the weather was warmer than we 
had yet felt it. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 13° 22’ N., and were in long. 74° 

7’ E., being then nearly abreast of the cluster of islands called 
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St. Mary’s Rocks, which lie generally at the distance of four or five 
miles from the shore, and have a passage between them and the 
main, with four or five fathoms water, but frequented by boats only. 
After passing these, we came immediately in sight of another group 
of islands, called the Permeina Rocks by some, from the old 
Portuguese name, and the Molky Rocks by others, from the native 
name of the nearest river to them. These islands differ but little 
from the former, except that they are nearly double the distance 
from the shore, and that the passage between them and the main is 
more frequently used by boats. There are said to be many sunken 
rocks about both these clusters, so that it is advised not to approach 
them nearer than fifteen or sixteen fathoms in the night, as 
within that depth the soundings are irregular, and the change of 
depth sudden. 

Having now a-fine sea breeze, we continued to carry all sail, and 
approaching the coast gradually, we hauled in for Mangalore 
Roads, where we soon perceived a ship and several boats lying ; and 
taking these as our beacons after dark, we shoaled in by the lead to 
five fathoms, and anchored among them for the night. 


25th.—At day-light, some of the passengers who had come with 
us from Bombay, left the ship with their family and servants, to 
remain on shore a day at Mangalore, and I very gladly acceded to 
their invitation to accompany them. We had anchored in five 
fathoms water, with the flag-staff bearing E. by N., and were then 
nearly four miles from the shore, so that as the land breeze blew 
fresh, it was more than an hour before we reached the bar of the 
river, on which the town of Mangalore stands. This river is acces- 
sible to vessels drawing less than twelve feet water, and affords 
excellent shelter within, as it is protected from the sea by a long 
and high ridge of land running nearly parallel with that arm of it 
on which the town stands. There are two branches of this river 
which form a junction near the point of its outlet to the sea. The 
largest goes in an easterly direction from the bar, and is said to be 
navigable for about sixteen miles. The smaller goes northerly, or 
almost parallel to the coast for about half that distance, and it is on 
the eastern bank of this that the town of Mangalore is seated, 
having the river in front, and a long ridge of sandy soil going 
parallel with it between the river and the sea. The approach to 
the Custom-house and common landing places, is rendered difficult 
and inconvenient by an extensive flat, which is partly dry at low 
water, and but barely admits of a large ship’s boat floating over it 
at high tides. We were aground in our boat at a distance of three 
or four hundred yards from the beach, and were transported after- 
wards in flat-bottomed boats of the place, built expressly for this 
service. 

We found palanquins in variety, which conveyed us to the house 
of the Deputy-Collector of Customs in Malabar and Canara, an 
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office subservient to the Collector at Calicut, and filled, as most of 
the stations in these districts are, by a gentleman of the civil 
service of Madras. We all met a warm reception, and as our 
entertainer was a person with whose name and good qualities I had 
long been acquainted, from knowing many of his friends, so I 
found a kind welcome, and felt myself perfectly at home. 


In the course of the day, we were visited by several officers of 
the Indian army ; one residing here as Commissary for the sup- 
plying of horses to the Madras cavalry ; another recruiting for the 
new regiments to be added to the Bombay army; and a third 
staying here on account of health. In the evening we returned the 
visits of these gentlemen, and between five o'clock and sun-set, 
enjoyed an agreeable walk over the hills, which furnished us an 
opportunity of seeing the ruins of the old Mogul Fort, and a great 
part of the present town; as well as of enjoying some charmin 
views of the country behind it, from some of the most favourable 
points of view. This excursion was improved and enlivened by the 
communications of our companions, on matters of local interest, 
most agreeably mingling information with pleasure. 


During the reign of Hyder Ali, Mangalore was in some respects 
the capital of his dominions, and was always the greatest sea-port, 
and place of the most extensive trade among all his possessions on 
the coast. In the year 1768, the British forces occupied it, and all 
the vessels which it then contained were captured by them. Not 
long after this, however, it was again recovered by Hyder, who 
added progressively to its defensive strength. His ships too, 
which had been all taken at its first capture, were afterwards replaced 
by several ships of the line, besides frigates and sloops. Notwith- 
standing this increase of strength, the place was again taken by the 
British troops under General Matthews in 1781. It continued to 
be unmolested until 1793, when it was invested by Tippoo Sahib, 
the son of Hyder Ali, who appeared before it in person at the head 
140,000 men. This besieging army was assisted by French officers 
of artillery and engineers, besides others of infantry ; but the defence 
that was made by Colonel Campbell, who then commanded, was as 
gallant as the attack was determined. Such an extreme of famine 
was suffered in the garrison, that the most disgusting means were 
had recourse to for the allaying of hunger and thirst, and animals 
and reptiles not usually eaten were sold at prices beyond all credi- 
bility. The besieged made frequent sallies on their enemies, and 
often dislodged ten times their own number from the trenches ; and 
as the siege was of long continuance, many lives were of course 
lost on both sides. The defence was effectual however, as indeed 
it deserved to have been, for the place was not given up until the 
close of the war, when it was surrendered on honourable terms, and 
was then found to be little more than a heap of ruins. On the 
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conquest of Mysore, this town again reverted to the possession of 
the English, by whom it has been peaceably possessed ever since. 


The country surrounding Mangalore, is as fine as can be con- 
ceived; and besides its amazing fertility in many descriptions of 
Indian produce, it possesses all the picturesque beauties of hill and 
dale, mountain and plain, wood and water ; with some of the most 
happy combinations of all these objects, which give to the beholder 
on one side, all the charms of a rural landscape, while on the other 
his view ranges over the unbounded ocean. 

The town itself contains little worthy of observation, as the 
buildings are all of a mean kind, and differ in nothing from those 
of the same class in the northern parts of India. ‘The ruins of the 
Fort, which still remain, form a conspicuous eminence, as compared 
with the general level, though it is completely demolished as a 
fortress, and in that sense may, with strict propriety, be called a 
mere heap of rubbish. It appears to have been nearly square in 
form, and was less than a mile in circumference. ‘The ditch by 
which it was encompassed was both broad and deep, and was lined 
on both faces with brick-work, the same material as that with . 
which the Fort itself was constructed. Some of this may still be 
seen in solid isolated masses, the brick and cement adhering with 
a firmness that bade defiance to artillery, and still continues unim- 
paired by the slower but more certain ravages of time. The bank 
of the southern ditch forms the road to the Collector's house.— 
The northern ditch is overlooked by the residence of the Colonel 
Commandant, and has been converted by that officer into a garden, 
_ the contrast of which, with the surrounding ruins, gives it a very 

romantic and interesting appearance. On the summit of the Fort, 
a flight of steps and a terrace has been built, on which the English 
residents here frequently enjoy an evening walk, and combine a fine 
sea view with the cooling freshness of the breeze. ‘The houses of 
the English gentlemen are all seated above the Fort, or on higher 
ground, and tents and bungalows are pitched on still more elevated 
situations at a little distance from the towns, and on spots chosen 
for the purity of air, and extent of view which they command. 
The style of the buildings is like that used in such other parts of 
India as I have seen, in which the chief aim is to exclude the sun, 
and make every room as shady and as cool as possible. The 
interior arrangement is such too, that extreme cleanliness and great 
comfort is enjoyed—but to obtain this, architectural beauty is 
entirely disregarded, as an object of inferior consideration. 

The population of Mangalore, confining it to the town and its 
immediate neighbourhood, is estimated to amount to about 20,000, 
though the district under that name contains more than 100,000. 
These are divided into Hindoos, Mohammedans and Christians. 


The first of these are, upon the whole, the most numerous. 
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They are in general worshippers of Shiva, and differ in no striking 
particulars from those of the same sect elsewhere. They are 
mostly the cultivators of the soil, and the mechanics of the country, 
though there are many of them employed as writers, peons, and 
other inferior officers and servants under the government. They 
have a slight peculiarity of dress, and the usual sectarial mark on 
their foreheads to distinguish them; they are clean in their ap- 
pearance, and respectful in their deportment; but their moral 
character for integrity, does not stand so high as one might expect. 


The Mohammedans, who are the least numerous as a body, 
are also the least respectable of all the classes here. Some few of 
them are wealthy as merchants, but the greater part are indigent 
rather from their own debauchery and extravagance, than from the 
want of means to enrich themselves. They are said to be faithless 
in their engagements, and ready to take every undue advantage 
over those with whom they may have transactions ; while at the 
same time they are so regardless of the future, as to lavish all their 
gains on the gratifications of the moment, in which new additions 
to their harem hold the principal share. 


The Christians of Mangalore are held to be the most upright 
and intelligent class, and they are so numerous as to have great 
weight and influence in the community. These are of the same 
race of people as the Aborigines of the country, and their ancestors 
were Hindoo worshippers of Shiva, as the great mass of the popu- 
lation here at present still are. During the Portuguese Empire in 
India, while the Jesuits had their College and an Inquisition at 
Goa, such zealous exertions were made by these propagators of the 
Christian faith, that there were few parts of the western coast of 
India in which their influence was not felt and acknowledged by 
the conversion of heathens to their faith. Here at Mangalore the 
greatest number of proselytes seem to have been made, and the 
present race of Christians now here, are the pure lineal descendants 
of the originally converted Hindoos, without the least mixture of 
European blood. In almost all other parts of India, the Christian 
converts are made from the very lowest orders of the people, and 
are of such abandoned characters as generally to have lost all 
esteem and consideration among their own castes, and often to have 
been expelled from it before they think of embracing Christianity 
when they do it entirely from motives of temporal advantage, so 
that they form a body of the most immoral, dissolute, and unprin- 
cipled villains that can any where be found. Here, on the con- 
trary, the Christians being the descendants of a stock which was 
originally one of the most respectable in the country, and being 
themselves brought up from their infancy, to the faith which they 
profess, they are mostly men of honourable principles and ex- 
emplary conduct, and consequently enjoy a high reputation even 
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among the Hindoos and Mohammedans, by whom they are sur- 
rounded. 

Among these Christians are to be found landholders, merchants 
and tradesmen; and from their superior intelligence and fidelity, 
they are employed in all offices of trust under the government, in 
preference to any others ; and in al] situations they acquit themselves 
well. In dress and general appearance they differ so little from 
the Hindoos, that but for the omission of the sectarial mark on 
their foreheads, a stranger would find it difficult to distinguish 
them. Their churches, which are numerous, are neat buildings in 
the Portuguese style, with the interior fitted up in as much of the 
gaudy pomp of Catholic decoration as their means will admit of. 
The officiating Priests are native Indians of their own race, who 
are sent while yet children, to Goa, and there educated for their 
office, and instructed in all that may relate to church discipline and 
ceremonial, as well as to matters of faith and practice. On their 
return from the college, they observe all the rules of life enjoined 
to the priesthood, and discharge the same functions as in Europe, 
performing the mass and administering the sacraments in Latin, 
and preaching to their audience in their own native tongue. As 
far as the short opportunity which I had of observing them would 
admit of my forming any opinion, they appeared to me to be as 
happy as they were respectable, and certainly offered an encouraging 
example of what a favourable change might be effected in the 
morality of the people in India, by educating the young, rather 
than converting the old, to the doctrines and precepts of the 
Christian religion. 

The trade of Mangalore has declined since the days of Hyder 
Ali, in whose time it was the chief sea-port on the coast. It has 
still further fallen off within the last year or two from the interrup- 
tion which the Joassamee Pirates in the Persian Gulf give to the 
free passage of vessels in that sea, as well as from the descents which 
they some times make on this coast itself. ‘The imports from the 
northward consist of Foua, a substance like madder root, used for 
dying red, brought from Muscat; coarse cotton cloths and ghee, 
from Surat and Cutch, and salt from Bombay and Goa. From 
Madras, also, manufactured cloths are sent; and from Bengal, sugar ; 
while both from the latter country and from China, vessels occa- 
sionally land a small quantity of raw silk, which is consumed by 
manufactures in the interior. The exports are rice, pepper, small 
spars, sandal wood, betel-nut, turmeric and cassia, which are all 
the produce of the surrounding country, and are supplied to. such 
vessels, both Arab and English, as may touch here for them, as 
there are no vessels properly belonging to the port itself. 


The climate of this part of the coast is thought to be so superior 
to that of most parts of India, that invalids resort to it from each of 
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the three Presidencies. Its immediate vicinity to the sea, gives it 
all the benefit of the cool and fresh breezes from that quarter, and 
the land behind it being well cultivated, dry, and hilly, no ill effects 
are experienced when the wind blows from thence. Supplies of 
animal food, vegetables and fruit, are generally to be commanded, 
and on the whole it may be considered as one of the most agreeable 
countries for a residence in India, to those who can quit the gayer 
circles of the Presidencies without regret. 


26th.—We re-embarked after breakfast, with an addition to our 
passengers of some officers who had been staying here some time to 
recover their health, and who had now taken a passage with us to 
Madras. In our way off, we called on board the new ship Diana, 
on her way from Cochin, where she had been recently launched to 
Bombay, having on board an old Indian general of seventy, witha 
young and handsome wife of twenty ; a Dutch Baron and his lady 
going to Siout, and an officer of the Madras Engineers taking a sea 
voyage for the benefit of his health. We were detained here most 
agreeably for an hour or two, so that it was long past noon before 
we quitted them to go on board our own vessel. 


At 3 p.m. being all embarked, we weighed and made sail, with 
a fine breeze from the N. W. We observed little of the coast in 
passing, except an isolated piece of table land, which is called 
Barn-hill in the charts. At 5 p.m. we had Mount Formosa, 
another remarkable hill, bearing N. E., our soundings in sixteen 
fathoms, and distance off shore five or six miles. At sun-set we saw 
Mount Dilly, bearing S. E. by E. 3 E. at least ten leagues off ; and 
at ten p. M. having gone 293 miles by the log, we were abreast of it, 
having it to bear East at the distance of three or four miles, and our 
soundings in fifteen fathoms. As we had to touch at Tellicherry, we 
shortened sail, and at midnight having run our distance by the log, 
within a mile or two, which we allowed for drift, we hove to under 
the top-sails, to await day-light for entering the port. 


27th.—When the dawn opened, it displayed to us the town of 
Tellicherry right a-head, with a number of small vessels anchored in 
the roads. As the land breeze blew strongly off, we had some diffi- 
culty in gaining the anchorage, but we effected it by a tack off and 
on shore, and came to about p. m. in four fathoms, a building like a 
church bearing N. N. E: 4 E. off shore from 13 to two miles. 


Having occasion to go on shore to expedite the shipping of 1000 
bags of pepper, to be taken in the ship from hence to Madras, we 
profited by the occasion to visit some of the English gentlemen 
here, and had an opportunity of seeing several parts of the town, 
from some of the most commanding points of view. 

In approaching it from the sea, Tellicherry has a much more 
interesting appearance than Mangalore. There is no river here, nor 
any intervening bank of land to hide the houses, but many of them 
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stand on the very beach, which is washed by the sea. ‘The cliffs 
upon the edge of the shore are formed of pudding-stone, from 
which masses in the form of bricks are cut out while fresh and soft, 
and acquire, by exposure to the air, a hardness equal to that of the 
most solid material. Basaltic rock is also seen, and a black range 
of this runs along parallel to the shore, at a mile distant from it, 
extending for more than a mile in length, where its tops are visible 
above the sea, and probably more, if the reefs below water at each 
end are included. Between the range of rocks and the shore, small 
vessels are frequently laid up for shelter during the S. W. monsoon ; 
but large ships always anchor well without them at a distance of two 
or three miles at least. ‘The face of the country is gently undulating, 
and the soil being a light red mould, the earth is productive, and 
every part of it fertile and well wooded. I saw the pepper vine, as 
it is called here, for the first time, forming a creeper round large 
trees, and most of the population of Tellicherry were in some way or 
other engaged in the cultivation of the plant, or the gathering, 
dryipg, and preparation of its fruit. Some natural or artifical 
elevations that were chosen by the earliest fortifiers of this place, 
for small forts, are now occupied by small bungalows, to which the 
European residents resort for the pleasure of cooler nights, and a 
fresher and a purer air than can be enjoyed below. At the same 
time that these positions are applied to a most useful and agreeable 
purpose—the mixture of castellated ruins, broken turrets, and 
falling bastions, with the fresh buildings of the present day, erected 
on their summits, give a romantic appearance to the whole. 


As the principal station for the collection of pepper on the 
Malabar coast, Tellicherry has always been a port of great conse- 
quence, in a commercial point of view. It was invested in 1781 by 
the forces of Hyder Ali, who established a fortified camp in the 
neighbourhood, to cover the works which he threw up for the 
attack on the place. In the beginning of the following year, Major 
Abingdon brought a strong reinforcement from Bombay, for the 
relief of the town, and his operations were conducted with so much 
secrecy and skill, that he came upon the enemy by night, when 
they were not in the least prepared for such a visit, and he not only 
carried all their forts and outworks, but entered their camp, and 
routed them in all directions. ‘The number of the killed was con- 
siderable, and about 1500 were taken prisoners. The whole of the 
military stores, including a large train of artillery, and a numerous 
body of elephants used in the war, fell into the conqueror’s posses- 
sion, and the victory was altogether so complete, that the whole 
district around ‘Tellicherry was relieved by it from the presence of 
their enemies. 

There is still a large fort of Christian architecture existing here, 
and standing near the centre of the houses toward the beach. It 
has an elevated site, and commands the anchorage of the small 
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vessels in the harbour, but it is now nearly dismantled, and has 
neither a flag-staff to display the colours of the nation on, nor any 
troops to garrison it. Within the walls of this fort are several ood 
dwellings, used at present by the resident servants of the Company ; 
but it might, if required, be still used as a military work of defence. 


The great military station for this part of the coast is at Cananore, 
a strong fortress about seven or eight miles to the northward of this 
place. This was first visited by the Portuguese as early as the year 
1501, were they where kindly received ; but obtaining permission to 
build a fort, they soon drove out the inhabitants. In 1660 the Dutch 
in their turn expelled the Portuguese, and ten years afterwards they 
had spent 50,0001. in strengthening the fortifications, It was sold 
by them to a native prince, for 100,000 rupees; was afterwards 
taken by Tippoo Sahib: and in 1790 Major-General Abercrombie 
took possession of it with a British force, since which period it has 
uninterruptedly remained in our possession, There are frequently 
two or three regiments stationed here, from whence they are drafted, 
as occasion may require, to supply the wants of the subordinate 
stations. ‘The East India Company possess scarcely any territory 
beyond the fort, the country there being under a female sovereign, 
called the Beebee of Cananore. This Beebee has several vessels under 
her own flag, which trade along the coast, and frequently touch at 
Tellicherry ; but though nominally independent, all her revenues, 
duties, and every other part of their political and commercial 
economy, is regulated by the approbation of the Company. 


There are, properly speaking, two towns at Tellicherry; the one 
near the sea, which is inhabited chiefly by Portuguese and by such 
of the native Indians as are in the employ of the government; and a 
large, but meaner town, a little farther inland, among the trees, 
inhabited solely by natives, who are occupied for themselves, and in 
their own business. The population is composed of Hindoos, Moham- 
medans and Christians. The former are the most numerous, and 
are as respectable as those at Tellicherry. ‘The Mohammedans are 
of a worse description, and the Christians who are here, mostly the 
degenerate descendants of Portuguese, are also inferior in moral 
character to those Indian Catholics described at the former place. 

The trade is at present almost solely confined to the exportation 
of pepper, and the importation of such articles as are suited to the 
immediate consumption of the place. Most of the pepper grown in 
Malabar and Canara, is collected here as at a central station, and 
both the Company's ships and private traders call here, after leaving 
Bombay, to fill up with that article for England. A small quantity 
of rice, sandal wood, betel-nut, and most of the common produc- 
tious of the country may be found here also, but not in such quan- 
tities as to be of much importance. 

The road of Tellicherry admits of a nearer approach to ships, than 
many of the anchorages along the coast, and from the projection of 
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Mount Dilly to the northward with the small island called Green 
or Grove island, when ships are near the shore there is smoother 
water also, while the depth is convenient and the holding ground 


good. 

Soon after noon, the Company’s principal civil servant here sent 
his curricle for us, to come out and dine with him, but his residence 
being at a distance of several miles in the country, we were com- 
pelled to decline the invitation. It is remarked as a peculiar feature 
of Tellicherry, that the dwelling houses of the English families are 
farther apart than at any station along the coast. Two of them 
were named, which were six miles distant from each other, and 
therefore visits could not be conveniently made, except in carriages, 


We paid a visit to a young gentleman of the Madras service, in 
our palanquins, and took an early dinner with the judge, previous to 
our embarkation. It was intended that we should have taken an 
evening ride to Mahé, which is only five miles to the southward of 
this, and has a beautiful country and fine roads between it and 
Tellicherry ; but desirous as I was of seeing a French settlement 
and French people in this part of the world, the ship being reported 
by signal as ready for sea, prevented my doing so. 

At 4 p.m. we embarked, and found that the whole quantity of 
1000 bag's of pepper, had been loaded and stowed by the ship’s com- 
pany without other assistance, in about four hours; an unusually 
short space of time for such a task. Some of it had been wetted 
by the spray of the sea in bringing it off from the shore, but we 
were told that instead of the sea-water injuring pepper, as it does 
most other articles, it was rather beneficial than otherwise, and this 
was confirmed to us by all who were most conversant with the 
subject. 

At sun-set, we weighed and made sail with a fine breeze from the 
N. W. It being very dark after the twilight had closed, we saw 
nothing of the coast, though we kept along in eight fathoms, or 
within a league of it, nor did we perceive any thing of Sacrifice Rock, 
which lies about S. $ E. from Tellicherry, distant five leagues, 
although we passed between it and the main, just in mid-channel, 
or about a league distant from each, in eight and nine fathoms water. 


At 11 Pp. m., having run our distance within a mile or two by 
the log, which we allowed for drift, we shortened sail, and hove to 
under the topsails; considering ourselves to be nearly abreast of 
Calicut, at which place we intended anchoring, to land some of the 
passengers, and to fill up the remaining stock of water for sea. 

28th.— When the day opened upon us, we found the town of Ca- 
licut right-a-head, bearing about East, at the distance of Jess than 
a league. We accordingly filled and stood in under the topsails for 
the anchorage, coming to in five fathoms, with the flag staff bearing 
E. by N., distant off shore from two to three miles. 
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At sun-rise, the passengers quitted the ship, and I accompanied 
them on shore. We were met on our way by the official assistants 
and friends of the parties, who had made all preparation for our 
reception, and on reaching the shore, we accordingly found carriages, 
palanquins, and chairs ready to convey us to their residences. 


In the course of the day, we received visits from the principal 
people of the settlement ; among whom were the Circuit Judge, the 
Resident Judge, the Collector of the Land Revenues, the Conser- 
vator of the Forests in Malabar, the Registrar, and the Master At- 
tendant of the Port, an interesting old sailor of seventy, who had 
seen almost every part of the globe ; several officers of the Bombay 
establishment, a Lieutenant of the Madras army and his lady, the 
surgeon, and a Captain of H. M. 17th foot, and others who had 
come down here with their families, for their health. We closed a 
day of great pleasure by an evening ride over some fine parts of 
the country, and were delighted with the charming prospects which 
it presented to us. 

29th.—There being seldom any other religious observance of Sun- 
day, at the out-stations in India, beyond that of closing the public 
offices, and enjoying a respite from business; it is a day more par- 
ticularly devoted to the paying and returning of visits, in which the 
morning is consumed, and in the evening there is generally a party 
at the house of one of the principal residents, to which all the rest 
are invited. 

It was thus that after the former part of the day had been got 
through in returning our visitors’ calls of yesterday, the whole of 
the family with whom I was staying, and several others of their 
guests, rode out to the residence of the Collector of Revenue, at a 
distance of about three miles from the town, where we had all been 
invited to dine. We found already assembled here the whole of the 
European residents, with the ladies of such among them as were 
married, though it was just past three o'clock, and the dinner hour 
was nominally at four. The ladies were all in full evening dresses, but 
the gentlemen were all in white jackets ; the freedom of an out-sta- 
tion admitting of this indulgence even to strangers, without its being 
considered disrespectful. ‘There being two billiard tables in the 
verandahs, the gentlemen were occupied in this game, and the ladies 
barely found a companion each to beguile their time until dinner. 

This was at length announced, and we sat down, in number about 
twenty, toa very sumptuously furnished table, where turtle-soup, 
excellent fish, choice turkeys and poultry, old Madeira wines, iced 
claret, and sparkling champaign were in such abundance as to have 
furnished a feast to any number of the most fastidious epicures. It 
is this constant and universal manner of high and expensive living 
which prevails over every part of India, in which the English are 
found, that ultimately injures their health to such a degree as to 
destroy all relish for the greatest luxuries that even Indian wealth 
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can procure. In the present instance, as I had already seen it in 
a hundred others, the table literally groaned beneath the weight of 
the good things with which it was loaded, and at least ten ora 
dozen dishes were taken away without being tasted; while those 
that were used were consumed in such small quantities as to justify 
the assertion, that not one tenth part of the provisions set on the 
table were consumed, though the guests were all in good health and 
spirits. 

The twilight was passed in an agreeable ramble over the sides of 
the hills, on whose summit the dwelling of our entertainer was 
seated, and we enjoyed all the refreshing coolness of the sea breeze 
long after sun-set, and saw the shadow of night steal over the fine 
mountain scenery of the interior before we returned from our walk. 


Our evening was divided between billiards, cards, chess, and 
backgammon, and a sofa party for conversation. The rigour of 
the Protestant mode of observing Sunday in England, soon relaxes 
in India into a freedom quite equal to that of the Catholic, when a 
small community like the present finds time to hang heavy on their 
hands without amusements, and when they have no clerical censors 
at hand to repeat to them the fourth commandment. As among the 
Catholics of Europe, however, this laxity in the religious observances 
of Sunday, so prevalent among the Protestants of India, is by no 
means indicative of a similar laxity in general morals. Since in 
both classes it is found among those of the highest principles, the 
firmest integrity, and the most unblemished reputation. 


We retired at an early hour, or before ten o'clock, after a tem- 
perate and rational enjoyment of the day, and prolonged our ride 
homeward for the sake of breathing the delicious coolness of the 
land breeze and the night air. 


STANZAS. 


Tis not an eye of deepest blue, 
"Tis not a cheek of rosy hue, 
"Tis not a vermeil tinctur’d lip 
Where dewy nectar we might sip— 

Tis not in shape or face, we own the spell, 
It dwells in something that we cannot tell. 


And happiness lies not in wealth, 

Nor in the joys of buxom health, 

Nor yet in Fortune’s gifts profuse, 

Nor in the treasures of the Muse ;— 

All these a blythsome spirit cannot give, 
Without a something else it cannot live ! 














Hinpa. An Eastern E.ecy. 


From Maurice’s Poems. 


Lep by the star of evening’s guiding fires, 

That shone serene on Aden’s lofty spires, 

Young Agib trod the solitary plain, 

Where groves of spikenard greet his sense in vain. 
In wealth o’er all the neighbouring swains supreme, 
For manly beauty every virgin’s theme. 

But no repose his anxious bosom found, 

Where sorrow cherish’d an eternal wound ! 

The frequent sigh, wan look, and frantic start, 
Spoke the despair that prey’d upon his heart, 

The haunts of men no more his steps invite, 

Nor India’s treasures give his soul delight: 

In fields and deep’ning shades he sought relief, 
And thus discharg’d the torrent of his grief. 


** Ye swains, that through the bowers of pleasure rove, 
Ye nymphs that range the myrtle glades of love, 
Forgive a wretch, whose feet your bow’rs prophane, 
Where joy alone and happy lovers reign: 

But oh! this breast incessant cares corrode, 

And urge my fainting steps to death’s abode. 
Joyless to me the seasons roll away, 

Exhausted nature hurries to decay ; 

Day’s cheerful beams for me in vain return, 

For me the stars of heav’n neglected burn ; 

In vain the flow’rs in wild luxuriance blow ; 

In vain the fruits with purple radiance glow ; 

In vain the harvest groans, the vintage bleeds ; 
Grief urges grief, and toil to toil succeeds: 

Since she whose presence bid the world be gay, 
From Agib and the world was torn away.” 


Hinpa, once fairest of the virgin train 

Who haunt the forest, or who grace the plain, 
Sleeps where the boughs of yon black cypress wave, 
And I am left to languish at her grave! 


“‘ To that dear spot, when day’s declining beam 
Darts from yon shining towers a farewell gleam ; 





Hinda. 


Constant at eve my sorrows I renew, 

And mix my tears with the descending dew ; 

The last sad debt to buried beauty pay, 

Kiss the cold shrine, and clasp the mould’ring clay. 


‘* Far other sounds this conscious valley heard, 
Far other vows these ardent lips preferr’d 

When sick, with love, and eager to embrace 
Beauties unrivall’d but by angel grace ; 

I madden’d as I gaz’d o’er all her charms, 

And hail’d my Hinpa to a bridegroom’s arms : 

I printed on her lips a hasty kiss, 

The pledge of ardent love and future bliss. 

Her glowing blushes fann’d the secret fire, 

Gave life to love and vigour to desire : 

Then, with the tear, warm trickling down my cheek, 
Spoke the full language passion could not speak : 
Our mutual transport seal’d the nuptial rite, 
Heav’n witness’d, and approved the chaste delight. 


‘¢ Prepare, I cried, prepare the nuptial feast, 
Bring all the treasures of the rifled East : 

The choicest gifts of ev’ry clime explore ; 

Let Aden * yield her tributary store ; 

Let Saba all her beds of spice unfold, 

And Samarcand send gems, and India gold, 

To deck a banquet worthy of the bride, 

Where mirth shall be the guest, and love preside. 


‘Full fifty steeds I boast, of swiftest pace, 
Fierce in the fight, and foremost in the race : 
Slaves too, I have, a num’rous faithful band, 
And heav’n hath giv’n me wealth with lavish hand : 
Yet never have I heap’d a useless store, 

Nor spurn’d the needy pilgrim from my door. 
And skill’d alike to wield the crook or sword, 
I scorn the mandate of the proudest lord. 
O’er my wide vales a thousand camels bound, 
A thousand sheep my fertile hills surround : 
For her, amidst the spicy shrubs they feed, 
For her, the choicest of the flock shall bleed. 
Of polished chrystal shall a goblet shine, 

The surface mantling with the richest wine ; 





* Aden and Saba, are both cities of Arabia Felix, celebrated for the gardens and spice 
woods which surround them. 
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And on its sides, with Ommau’s * pearls inlaid, 
Full many a tale of love, shall be pourtray’d. 
Hesper shall rise, and warn us to be gone, 

Yet will we revel ’till the breaking dawn ; 
Nor will we heed the morn’s unwelcome light, 
Nor our joys finish with returning night. 


“* Not Georgia’s nymphs can with my love compare ; 
Like jet the ringlets of her musky hair ; 

Her stature like the palm, her shape the pine ; 
Her breasts like swelling clusters of the vine ; 
Fragrant her breath as Hadramut’s perfume, 
And her cheeks shame the damask rose’s bloom. 
Black, soft, and full, her eyes serenely roll, 
And seem the liquid mansion of her soul. 

Who shall describe her lips where rubies glow, 
Her teeth like shining drops’ of purest snow. 
Beneath her honey’d tongue persuasion lies, 
And her voice breathes the strain of Paradise. 


“<A bower I have, where branching almonds spread, 
Where all the seasons all their bounties shed ; 
The gales of life amidst the branches play, 


And music bursts from every vocal spray : 

The verdant foot a stream of amber laves, 

And o’er it, love, his guardian banner waves. 
There shall our days, our nights, in pleasure glide; 
Friendship shall live when passion’s joys subside, 
Increasing years improve our mutual truth, 

And age give sanction to the choice of youth. 


“Thus fondly I of fancied raptures sung, 

And with my’‘song the gladden’d valley rung ; 

But fate, with jealous eye, beheld our joy, 

Smil’d to deceive, and flatter’d to destroy. 

Swift as the shades of night the vision fled, 

Grief was the guest, and death the banquet spread ; 
A burning fever on her vitals prey’d, 

Defied love’s efforts, baffled med’cine’s aid, 

And from these widow’d arms a treasure tore, 
Beyond the price of empires to restore. 





* The sea of Ommau bounds Arabia on the south, and is celebrated by the eastern poets 
for the beauty of the pearls it produces. 
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<¢ What have I left? What portion but despair, 
Long days of woe, and nights of endless care ? 
While others live to love, I live to weep: 

Will sorrow burst the grave’s eternal sleep ? 
Will all my prayers the savage tyrant move 

To quit his prey and give me back my love ? 

If far, far hence, I take my hasty flight, 

Seek other haunts, and scenes of soft delight, 
Amidst the crowded mart her voice I hear, 
And shed, unseen, the solitary tear. 

Music exalts her animating strain, 

And beauty rolls her radiant eye in vain: 

All that was music fled with Hinda’s breath, 
And beauty’s brightest eyes are clos’d in death. 
I pine in darkness for the solar rays, 

Yet loath the sun and sicken at his blaze: 

Then curse the light, and curse the lonely gloom, 
While unremitting sorrow points the tomb. 


“Oh! Hinda, brightest of the black ey’d maids 
That sport in Paradise’ embow’ring shades, 

From golden boughs where bend ambrosial fruits, 
And fragrant waters wash th’ immortal roots ; 
Oh! from the bright abodes of purer day 

The prostrate Agib at thy tomb survey ; 

Behold me with unceasing vigils pine 

My youthful vigour waste with swift decline. 

My hollow eye behold and faded face, 

Where health but lately spread her ruddy grace, 
I can no more---this sabre sets me free--- 

This gives me back to rapture, love, and thee. 
Firm to the stroke, its shining edge I bare, 

The lover’s last, sad, solace in despair. 

Go, faithful steel, act nature’s ling’ring part 
Bury the blushing point within my heart, 

Drink all the life that warms these drooping veins, 
And banish, at one stroke, a thousand pains. 


Haste thee, dear charmer ; catch my gasping breath, 
And cheer with smiles the barren glooms of death! 
’Tis done---the gates of Paradise expand, 

Attendant Houris seize my trembling hand ; 

I pass the dark, inhospitable shore, 

And Hinda, thou art mine---to part no more !” 
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Report oF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CoMMITTEE oF CorRRES- 
PONDENCE OF THE Roya Asiatic Society. 


‘Ar the annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on the 
15th of March, 1828, Sir Alexander Johnston, Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, having verbally reported the proceed- 
ings of that Committee since its institution, 


‘It was resolved, 


« « That he be requested to reduce his report to writing, and 
that it be printed in the Appendix to the Society’s Transactions.” 


‘ Report of the Committee of Correspundence. 
‘ The Committee of Correspondence understand it to be theirduty, 


1st. ‘To open and keep up a correspondence and communication 
with every Government, Society, and individual, who can in any way 
assist the literary and scientific objects of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


‘Qd. To inspire all such Governments, Societies, and individuals, 
with an interest in the success of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a 
zeal in promoting their researches in every part of the world. 


‘3d. To procure for the Royal Asiatic Society, and for such 
persons as may apply to the Committee, information relative to 
Asia, from every source and every country from which it can be 
derived ; from every work, ancient and modern, in whatever lan- 
guage it may be written; from every servant of the Crown, and of 
the Kast India Company, whether civil, military, naval, or medical ; 
from every diplomatic agent and public consul; from every 
Caristian missionary, whether Catholic or Protestant; from every 
traveller, trader, or navigator, whether Christian, Mahommedan, 
Hindoo, or Buddhist ; and from every country in Europe, particu- 
larly from Portugal, Spain, Holland, Denmark, Italy, France, Ger- 
many and Russia. 


‘ With this view of its duty, the Committee will now proceed to 
report to the Society what it has done within the last twelve months, 
in Great Britain, in India, and on the continent of Europe. 


© In Great Britain. 


‘The Committee have to report under this head, that they have 
opened and kept up a correspondence with the East India Company, 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Royal Institution, 
the Medico-Botanical Society, and the Mechanics’ Institute. 

* The East India Company. 

‘ As the East India Company possess so extensive an empire in 
Asia, and so valuable a collection of Oriental works in this country, 
the Committee have felt it to be their duty to communicate with the 
Directors of that powerful body upon every occasion upon which 
their co-operation was material, and are happy to lay before the 
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members of the Society, a detail of the circumstances which are con- 
nected with one of the communications, and the important result to 
which it has led. Sir Alexander Johnston having long considered 
it of importance to a general knowledge of Oriental literature in 
Europe, that English translations should be made of all such 
Oriental works as are believed to contain new or useful information, 
in any branch of science or literature, had frequent communications 
upon the subject with Professor Lee, whose talents, and knowledge 
of Oriental languages, have so justly placed him in the highest rank 
of Oriental scholars in Europe; and Sir Alexander, some months 
ago, received a letter from the Professor, which will be found in the 


Appendix, No. 1. 

‘Upon the receipt of this letter, Sir Alexander spoke to Mr. 
Lindsay, the Chairman of the Court of Directors, and ascertained 
from him, that he agreed perfectly with Mr. Lee, as to the utility 
of the plan which he proposed ; and that he would willingly, if the 
plan were sent to him officially, lay it before the Court. 

‘ Sir Alexander Johnston then submitted the measure to the 
Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, which, upon the motion of Sir 
Alexander, sent a deputation of its members, consisting of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, Dr. Babington, Sir R. Barclay, Colonel Doyle, 
and A. Macklew, Esq., to the Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
with a request that he would officially bring the subject before the 
Court. He accordingly did so, and the Court having approved of 
Professor Lee’s proposal, in a very liberal manner voted an imme- 
diate donation of 105/., and an annual subscription of 105/. more, in 
furtherance of the object of the Royal Asiatic Society, which will 
be found in the Appendix, Nos. 2 and 3. Sir Alexander knowing 
that the plan of making English translations of Oriental works was 
very popular with many persons, who in other respects felt little or 
no interest in questions relating to India, thought it advisable to 
take advantage of this feeling, and consulted upon the accasion 
with Colonel Fitzclarence, who throughout the proceedings had 
taken a most active and efficient part in favour of the measure. 

‘ The Colonel immediately spoke to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, who, being satisfied of the policy of the plan, not only 
subscribed his own name to it, but with a zeal which had always 
marked his patronage of the Society, adopted immediate steps for 
ensuring the success of the measure. Sir Alexander also knowing 
the weight which the public would justly attach to the patronage of 
the head of the church to such a plan, obtained through Dr. D’Oyly, 
the patronage and subscription of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
it: and a Committee has now been formed for carrying it into 





* The Letters referred to in this and other parts of the Report, are of an 
extremely interesting character, and we regret that the length of our Do- 
mestic and Indian Intelligence, should render their insertion in this im- 
pression impossible. They will appear in the September Number.—Eb. 
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effect, which is composed of several members of the Society, and 
some of the most distinguished Oriental scholars in England, under 
the direct patronage of his Majesty and the Royal Family ; of the 
First Lord of the Treasury; of the heads of the church, navy, and 
army, and many of the most powerful and distinguished individuals 
in Great Britain. 


‘ The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


‘ The high character which the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge hold in the estimation of the Government, and of the people 
of England, the talents and erudition of their members, the influ- 
ence which they naturally exercise over the education, and the re- 
ligious and moral opinions and feelings of the leading men in the 
country, the collections which they possess of Oriental works, the 
attention whieh they pay to Oriental literature, the efficient aid 
which they can afford, by means of their printing presses, to the 
printing of Oriental manuscripts, and of the English translation of 
them, must render their co-operation of the utmost importance to 
any Society in England, that is engaged in researches into Oriental 
literature and science, many parts of which are often of so much 
use, in illustrating and explaining subjects which are intimately 
connected with the true reading and perfect understanding of the 
most remarkable passages in the Holy Scriptures. The Committee, 
therefore, took the earliest opportunity of opening a communication 
with both these learned bodies. With respect to Oxford, they have 
to report that Mr. Peel, as soon as he was informed by Sir Alexander 
Johnston of the objects of the Society, and the wishes of the Com- 
mittee, not only promised his own support to their proceedings, but 
with the liberal feeling and spirit which he evinces on every occasion, 
in which the interests of literature and science are concerned, im- 
mediately wrote upon the subject to the Bishop of Oxford, on whose 
suggestion such a communication as the Committee had wished, was 
soon after opened between the delegates of the Clarendon press and 
the Royal Asiatic Society. With respect to Cambridge, the Com- 
mittee have to report, that through Professor Lee, a similar com- 
munication has been opened between some of the leading members 
of that University and the Society, and that the result of these com- 
munications is that the two Universities approve of the proceedings 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and that there is reason to believe they 
will afford the Society such assistance as their respective institutions 
will permit. 

‘ The Royal Institution. 

‘The variety of the combinations of different metals which are 
used for domestic and other purposes by the Natives of India; the 
variety of the materials which they manufacture, and of the sub- 
stance of which their dyes are composed ; the simplicity of the 
processes to which they have recourse in their several manufac- 
tures, render researches concerning them an object of interest to 
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the public, and make it necessary that the Society should have the 
means of communicating with an institution, whose members and 
establishment are peculiarly fitted for obtaining and circulating 
useful information, relative to such researches. The Royal Insti- 
tution, from the manner in which it is constituted, from the lectures 
which are delivered at its regular meetings, from the knowledge of 
chemistry, theoretical as well as practical, possessed by many of its 
members, from the facilities which it affords for experiments and 
inquiries into every branch of science, from its valuable and ex- 
tensive library, from the evening meetings which are held at its 
house every Friday, from the scientific character of the Society 
which attends these meetings, from the practical utility of the lec- 
tures which are delivered at them, and from the encouragement 
which is afforded to scientific men by Mr. Fuller, one of its most 
active and zealous supporters,* is evidently an institution which is 
well calculated for assisting the Royal Asiatic Society in researches 
of the nature which have been mentioned ; and the Committee are 
happy to be able to report, that a communication has been opened 
between that Institution and the Society, which has been attended 
with great benefit to the Society, owing to the zeal of Mr. Faraday, 
who is one of the most scientific chemists of the present time, and 
has frequently afforded the Committee the assistance of his talents, 
and profeund knowledge of chemistry, in analysing and explaining 
to them the nature of the different combinations of metals and 
other substances which the Society have received from various 
persons in Asia, and which now form a part of the collection in 
their Museum. 


‘ The Medico-Botanical Society. 
‘ The immense extent and variety of the soil and climate of the 


_ British territories in India; the numbers and the varieties of the 


plants and other vegetable productions which are used, either for 
food or medicine, by the natives of the country ; the facility which 
exists at present for the scientific investigation of their nature, 
their growth, and their medical properties, by means of the able 
and well-educated medical men who are stationed in every pro- 
vince; the interest which has been excited upon the subject by the 
works of Drs. Fleming, Roxburgh, and Ainslie ; and the import- 
ance of such information to the British Government, with a view 
to the economy of their medical department, and to the increase of 
the exports from their East India colonies, have led the Committee 





‘* This gentleman has lately had a certain number of gold and copper 
medals struck, at his own expense, with the head of Lord Bacon on one 
side, and the name of the person to whom the medal is given on the other, 
for distribution amongst such of the members of that Society as are the 
most distinguished for science. These medals, which are executed by Mr. 
Wyon, are specimens of the great perfection to which that distinguished 
individual has arriyed in his art.’ 
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to take measures for making collections of all the plants and vege- 
table productions which are used in every part of India, either as 
food or as medicine, for procuring accurate accounts of them from 
persons on the spot, for obtaining copies of every work written 
upon the subject in any European or Oriental language, and for 
opening a direct communication with the Medico-Botanical Society 
in England, through their President, Sir James M‘Gregor, who, 
from the high professional character which he enjoys, and the pub- 
lic office which he holds under the crown, has great influence, both 
public and private, not only with all the members of his own 
Society, and the medical men and botanists in Europe, but with 
every king’s surgeon, and assistant-surgeon, in Asia, who, from 
the scientific nature of their education, and the admirable regu- 
lations which Sir James has made for their guidance, form a most 
efficient body for collecting upon the spot every information which 
the Royal Asiatic Society can require in this branch of their re- 
searches. 


© Mechanics’ Institute. 


‘ One of the most important and most useful of the objects which 
the Society has in view, is the communication to the people of 
Asia of such of the modern improvements in machinery as may 
be applicable to- their present situation. The surest method of 
attaining this object is, to procure accurate models of the machinery 
in use in India, to make the knowledge of them as public as pos- 
sible in England, and to induce all the great mechanical geniuses 
of the country to co-operate with the Society in the work in which 
they are engaged. ‘The Committee have therefore taken measures, 
first, to procure from every part of Asia models of every machine 
which is used in that quarter of the globe, together with accurate 
descriptions of such models, a history of the different purposes for 
which they are employed, and a detailed account of the situation 
and circumstances of the country in which they are found, and of 
the religion, laws, manners, customs, character, and even preju- 
dices of the people amongst whom they are used; secondly, to 
have the information they obtain respecting such machinery imme- 
diately published and.circulated amongst those persons in England 
who are the most conversant witb, and interested in, the subject ; 
and, thirdly, to open an easy and rapid communication between the 
Society and the different Mechanics’ Institutes in Great Britain, 
which are composed of the greatest number of the most distin- 
guished mechanical geniuses that were ever collected together in 
any part of the world. What the Committee have done upon the 
first point may be seen by a reference to the models which are 
already deposited in the Museum, and to the descriptions which 
have been obtained from the India House, of those models which 
are deposited in the library of the East India Company. What 
they have done upon the second point, may be seen by a reference 
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to the first volume of the Register of Arts, which the Committee 
beg leave to offer to the Society in the name of the editor, who has 
already entered with great readiness into their views upon this 
subject, and intends, from time to time, in his future volumes, to 
devote a portion of his very valuable journal to descriptions and 
drawings of all such machines as are in use in India, having already 
given to the public, in the present volume, a description of the dif- 
ferent machines that are in use in Ceylon, the models of which were 
brought to England, by Sir Alexander Johnston, in 1809, at the 
time he proposed to his Majesty’s Government to adopt a measure 
relative to the state of machinery on that island, similar to the one 
which the Committee have now adopted with respect to the state 
of machinery in every part of Asia. What the Committee have 
done upon the third point, may be seen by a reference to the com- 
munications which has passed between Sir Alexander Johnston and 
Dr. Birkbeck, who is acquainted with the leading members of every 
Mechanics’ Institute in England, and has promised that, as soon as 
he has obtained the necessary information, he will lay before the 
Committee a comparative view of the state of machinery in Eng- 
land and in India, and will point out to the Committee what portion 
of the improvements which have been made in the former, may, in 
his opinion, be introduced into the latter with advantage to the 
people of the country, and without militating in any way against 
their religion, laws, manners, customs, and prejudices. 


© In India. 


‘The Committee have opened a correspondence with the Go- 
vernor-General, the three subordinate Governors of the Company's 
territorities, the King’s Governors of the Isle of France and Ceylon, 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the Literary Societies of Bombay, 
Madras, and Ceylon, and with many distinguished literary characters 
in Asia; and have taken measures for establishing Committees of 
Correspondence at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Penang, Ceylon, 
and in the Isle of France, and for encouraging the Natives of the 
country, as well as the civil and military servants of the crown and 
the East India Company, to become members of those Committees. 
The communications which the Committee have recently received 
from India, shew the great advantage which the Society may de- 
rive from the civil and military servants of the East India Company, 
and from the Natives of India, as corresponding members of the 
Society. Captain Low has forwarded from Penang to the Society, 
a MS. copy of his English translation of the Siamese laws ; a work 
which, from the insight it affords the public into the manners of 
the Siamese people, and into the customs of their country, is, con- 
sidering the political and commercial relations which exist between 
Great Britain and the Burmese empire, of considerable importance, 
not only in a literary, but also in a political point of view. As the 
Committee know the active and laborious duties in which Captain 
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Low was officially engaged under the Penang government, at the 
time he collected the Siamese laws, and translated them into Eng- 
lish, they are fully aware of the value which ought to be attached 
to his zeal and perseverance in favour of literary researches ; and 
hope that the aid which he will receive from the local government of 
Penang, will enable him to extend his researches into the laws and 
literature of the Burmese, and adjoining nations, and to publish 
the valuable Grammar which he has prepared of the Siamese Lan- 
guage. Radhacant Deb, a Native of rank and influence in Bengal, 
and a Vice-President of the Agricultura] Society at Calcutta, has 
addressed from Calcutta a letter (which will be found in the Ap- 
pendix, No. 4) to Sir A. Johnston, as Chairman of the Committee 
of Correspondence. The subject to which the letter relates, the 
depth of thought it displays, and the English style in which it is 
written, do great credit to Radhacant Deb's talents and knowledge 
of the English language, and afford his countrymen a bright ex- 
ample for them to follow in cultivating their understandings, and 
becoming acquainted with the literature of Europe. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, feel it their duty to submit, through their Chair- 
man, to the Society, for confirmation, the resolutions in favour of 
Captain Low and Radhacant Deb (which will be found in the 
Appendix, No. 5.) 


‘ Although the Committee have turned their attention in general 
to all the subjects to which the views of the Society are directed, 
they have more particularly directed their inquiries to two subjects, 
the investigation of which is so much facilitated by the acquisition 
of territory which the British Government has made within the last 
twenty years. The one is, the history of those descendants of the 
Arab tribes, who profess different modifications of the Mahom- 
medan religion, and are established along the whole of the sea-coast 
of India ; the other, the history of the numerous nations who pro- 
fess different modifications of the Buddha religion, and are in the 
North and East of Asia, and on the island of Ceylon. 


‘ The first of these subjects embraces the history of the descend- 
ants of those Arabs who, either from a desire of trade or of propa- 
gating their religion, have, from time to time, during the last ten 
centuries of the Christian era, formed establishments on the eastern 
coast of Africa, from Babelmandel to Mozambique ; on the Comoro 
Islands ; on the north-west coast of Madagascar; on the whole 
west, south, and east coasts of the peninsula of India, from the Gulph 
of Cambay on one side, to the mouths of the river Ganges on the 
other ; on the sea-coast of the whole circumference of Ceylon ; on 
the Laccadive and Maldive Islands ; on the north coast of Sumatra, 
and on many other islands in the Indian seas. These people retain 
the Arab features of their ancestors, and profess the Mahommedan 
religion, although they have, in many instances, adopted the lan- 
guage and some of the customs of the several nations amongst 
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whom they reside. They in general are small capitalists, and carry 
on the retail trade of the country ; they are, however, sometimes 
very large capitalists, very extensive merchants, very great pro- 
prietors of ships, and are very actively engaged in extensive com- 
mercial speculations between their respective countries and every 
part of India, Persia, and Arabia. A few of them are skilful navi- 
gators; many of them are the best practical sailors of all the dif- 
ferent Natives of Asia who navigate the Indian seas ; and most of 
them have a set of maritime and commercial usages, according to 
which, disputes between themselves relative to maritime and com- 
mercial questions, are decided by arbitrators of their own class and 
religious persuasion. The Committee look for information, with 
respect to such of these people as inhabit the sea-coast of the 
peninsula of India, of the island of Ceylon, and of the Laccadive 
and Maldive Islands, from the King’s and East India Company's 
civil and military servants who are in authority in the neighbour- 
hood of those coasts ; and with respect to such of them as inhabit 
the eastern coasts of Africa,* the Comoro Islands, and Madagascar, 
from Sir Charles Colville,t the Governor of the Isle of France, and 
from many of the French inhabitants of that island. These colo- 
nists have, for a series of years, evinced a strong feeling in favour 
of intellectual improvement and researches into every branch of 
knowledge, literature, and natural history, by keeping up, both 
while they were under the French, and since they have been under 
the British Government, one of the best colleges for the education 
of their youth, and one of the best botanical gardens for the rearing 
of foreign plants, which are to be met with in any of the British 
possessions to the East of the Cape of Good Hope; and are inha- 
bitants of an island, the name of which is associated in the history 
of the politics, the wars, the trade, the navigation, and the botany 





* «Captain Owen, the brother of Sir Edward Owen, the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the naval forces in India, collected during the survey 
which he some time ago made of the whole of the eastern coast of Africa, 
from Babelmandel north to Mozambique south, many very valuable memoirs 
relative to the different Mahommedan nations who have settlements along 
that coast. Captain Owen, with the greatest liberality, sent, previous to his 
departure for Fernando Po, the whole of these memoirs to Sir Alexander 
Fohnsion; in order that he might peruse them and communicate to the 
Royal Asiatic Society any part of the information they contained which he 
might think proper.’ 

+ ‘Sir Charles Colville, while Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, made a 
tour through different parts of India, and became thoroughly acquainted 
with the local peculiarities and the native inhabitants of the country. Mrs. 
Blair, the lady of Colonel Blair, Sir Charles’s Military Secretary, who 
accompanied the Colonel on his tour, has taken very beautiful drawings of 
many of the places which she visited. As these drawings give an accurate 
view of some of the most classical and remarkable places which are men- 
tioned in the history of India, it is to be hoped, for the benefit of all those 
who are interested in Oriental history and Oriental researches, that Mrs. 
Blair may be induced to allow them to be published.’ 
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of India, with the distinguished names of La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, 
De Poivre, Commercon, Gentil, Sonnerat, Flacourt, and Rochon ; 
and the geographical situation of which is peculiarly well adapted 
for researches relative to the state of those descendants of the Arabs 
who are settled on the eastern coast of Africa and the African 
islands, and who, from deriving their origin from the same race of 
people, from professing the same religion, and carrying on the same 
description of trade as those Mahommedans who are settled along 
the coast of Asia, bear so much resemblance to them, as to render 
any information relative to the history of the one, very useful in 
elucidating the history of the other. 


‘ The second of the subjects to which the Committee have ad- 
verted, embraces the history of those people who profess the prin- 
ciples of the Buddha religion in Tartary, Thibet, Nepaul, the 
Burmese and Siamese territories, Cambodia, Laos, China, Cochin 
China, Japan, and the island of Ceylon. The Committee look for 
information, with respect to such of them as inhabit Tartary, China, 
Cochin China, and Japan, from the Russian University at Casan, 
the Russian College at Pekin, and from the Chinese libraries of Sir 
George Staunton,* and Dr. Morrison ; and with respect to such of 
them as inhabit the Burmese and Siamese territories, Laos, and 
Cambodia, from Mr. Fullerton, the Governor of Penang, Captain 
Low, and the different civil and military servants and Christian 
missionaries who are established along the coast of Tenasserim, at 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. Thibet is, to the people of 
the Buddha religion in the north, what Ceylon is to those in the 
south of Asia—the place to which they refer for authentic know- 
ledge, relative to that particular modification of the Buddha religion 
which they profess. The Committee, therefore, look for informa- 
tion, with respect to the doctrines of that form of it which prevails 
in Thibet and the Nepaul country, from Mr. Gardner, the political 
resident in Nepaul, and Mr. Hodgson, his very able assistant ; and 
with respect to the doctrines of the same religion, which prevail on 
the island of Ceylon, from the English translations of several Pali, 
Singalese, and Dutch manuscripts, which were made by order of 





* <Sir George Staunton, both while he held a high office in the service 
of the East India Company, and while he acted as one of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners in China, shewed the possibility of uniting the strictest 
attention to the duties of a public office with the most ardent zeal for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the language and literature of the Chinese, and 
made, during his residence in China, the large and yaluable collection of 
Chinese books (consisting of 2,600 vols.) which he some time ago presented 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. As Mr. Huttman, the Secretary to this Com- 
mittee, has acquired a very accurate knowledge of the Chinese language 
and literature, it is hoped he will have leisure, with the assistance of Sir 
George, to translate into English some of the most valuable of these works.’ 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 22. Y 
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Sir Alexander Johnston,* while President of his Majesty's Council 
in, Ceylon, from the several civil and military servants and Christian 
missionaries on that island, and more particularly from the Dutch 
and: Native inhabitants of the country, who, judging from the intel- 
leetual activity and local knowledge which they have-invariably dis- 
played in the exercise of those political privileges: with which they 
have been invested by his present Majesty since 1811, are highly 
qualified, if properly encouraged, for making researches; into the 
history and antiquities of their country, and procuring for the 
Society such information as may be derived from the numerous 
Pali and Singalese works, which are preserved by the priests of the 





* ‘These consist of :— 
‘First. The English translations of the answers given in Singalese by 
several of the must learned of the Buddha priests, and other literary cha- 
racters, on Ceylon, to questions which were officially submitted to them by 
Sir Alexander Johnston, while President of his Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, 
relative to the history and doctrine of the Buddha religion, as professed by 
the followers of Buddha on that island. 

‘Secondly. English translations of the Singalese works, called the Ma- 
havansie, the Rajah Valle, and the Rajah Ratnakari, which were reported 
to Sir Alexander Johnston by the Buddha priests, whom he had officially 
consulted upon the subject, to be, in their opinion, the most authentic 
histories which they possessed of their religion and their country, from the 
earliest times to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

‘Thirdly: The English: translations of the whole of that volume of 
‘Valentyn’s history, of the Dutch possessions, in India which relates to:the 
island of Ceylon. 

‘Fourthly. English translations of a great many papers written by several 
Dutch inhabitants of Ceylon, in Dutch, at different times during the whole 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, relative to the history of the 
Buddha religion and the people of Ceylon. 

« All the translations from the Singalese and Pali languages into English 
were either made or revised by the late Rajah Paxie, who was one of the 
best Sanserit, Pali, and Singalese scholars amongst the Natives of Ceylon, 
and held for a great many years the office of Maha-Modliar, or chief of the 
cinnamon department on that island. He was the Native chief of whom 
Sir Alexander Johnston has presented an engraving to the Society.’ 

+ ‘Some of these books relate to the systems of astronomy, astrology, 
geography, cosmography, and medicine, which prevail among the people 
of Ceylon, but most of them to the history and doctrine of the Buddha, re- 
ligion. Sir Alexander Johnston, in consequence of the official intercourse 
which he always kept up with the principal Buddha priests on the island 
of Ceylon, obtained from them, in 1808, the very detailed catalogue of 
these works which he, some time ago, gave to the Society. 

‘He had also, in 1808, copies made of between five and six hundred of 
the most valuable of these works, all of which were unfortunately lost in 
the Lady Jane Dundas, in which he had sent them to England, in 1809. 
As the originals are an object of literary curiosity, he is about to have other 
copies of them made on the island of Ceylon, which he means, as soon as 
he can procure them, to present to the Society. 

‘The only work of the whole collection which he preserved, is a com- 
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Buddha religion in many of the Buddha temples that are situated in 
the interior and the southern division of the island. The Committee 
consider it to be a must fortunate circumstance for the Society in 
particular, and for the cause of Oriental literature in general, that 
their researches in Ceylon will be assisted and directed by Colonel 
Colebraoke, a near relative of the learned Director of the Society, 
and a Parliamentary Commissioner on that island, who is one of the 
original founders of the Society, and who, during many years of his 
civil and military career, in different parts of India and Java, has 
eminently distinguished himself, as well by the knowledge he ac- 
quired of the people and the countries of Asia, as by the humanity, 
liberality, and philanthropy with which his public measures and 
private conduct were marked, in every civil and military office 
which he has’ held, either under the Crown, or the East India 
Company. 
On the Continent of Europe. 

‘Some sovereigns on the continent of Europe have for centuries 
encouraged amongst their subjects the studv of the languages, the 
history, the geography, the antiquities, and the literature of ‘Asia ; 
have established professorships of Oriental literature at their re- 
spective universities, and have sent, at a considerable expence, many 
of the most distinguished men in the country, to different parts of 
the world, for the express purpose of prosecuting Oriental re- 
searches, and collecting for the public libraries of their respective 
nations scarce ‘and valuable works, in all the different languages of 
the East. Other sovereigns of Europe, though from the political 
ehanges which have taken place in their respective countries, they 
do not at present feel so great an interest as they formerly did in 
the subject, yet have nevertheless preserved with care, as well 
amongst the public archives of the country, as in their public and 
private libraries, valuable information, in manuscript and in print, 
relative to the state and the people of India during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 


‘ Russia, from the extent of Northern Asia, which is directly under 
her dominion, from the intercourse which she keeps up -with the 
whole of Tartary and with the northern provinces of China, from 
the Asiatic descent of a considérable portion of her subjects, from 
the various Oriental languages which are spoken by them, and from 
the different modifications of the Buddha and Mahommedan reli- 
gions which influence their moral and religious opinions, has not 





plete copy of the Pansiyapayenasjatakaya, which he brought home with him 
in 1818, and which he has given to the library of the Society: As a com- 
plete copy of this work is the most difficult to be procured of any of the 
works on the Buddha religion, and as it contains the most authentic 
account of the whole of the doctrines of that religion, Sir Alexander has 
taken measures to have an English translation made of it for the use of the 
Society.’ 
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Sir Alexander Johnston,* while President of his Majesty's Council 
in, Ceylon, from the several civil and military servants and Christian 
missionaries on that island, and more particularly from the Dutch 
and: Native inhabitants of the country, who, judging from the intel- 
leetual activity and local knowledge which they have invariably dis- 
played in the exercise of those political privileges: with which they 
have been invested by his present Majesty since 1811, are highly 
qualified, if properly encouraged, for making researches: into the 
history and antiquities of their country, and procuring’ for the 
Society such information as may be derived from the numerous 
Pali and Singalese works,} which are preserved by the priests of the 





* ‘These consist of :— 

‘First. The English translations of the answers given in Singalese by 
several of the must learned of the Buddha priests, and other literary cha- 
racters, on Ceylon, to questions which were officially submitted to them by 
Sir Alexander Johnston, while President of his Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, 
relative to the history and doctrine of the Buddha religion, as professed by 
the followers of Buddha on that island. 

‘Secondly. English translations of the Singalese works, called the Ma- 
havansie, the Rajah Valle, and the Rajah Ratnakari, which were reported 
to Sir Alexander Johnston by the Buddha priests, whom he had officially 
consulted upon the subject, to be, in their opinion, the most authentic 
histories which they possessed of their religion and their country, from the 
earliest times to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

‘Thirdly. The English) translations of the whole of that. volume of 
‘Valentyn’s history of the Dutch possessions, in India which relates to the 
island of Ceylon, 

‘Fourthly. English translations of a great many papers written by several 
Dutch inhabitants of Ceylon, in Dutch, at different times during the whole 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, relative to the history of the 
Buddha religion and the people of Ceylon. 

‘ All the translations from the Singalese and Pali languages into English 
were either made or revised by the late Rajah Paxie, who was one of the 
best Sanserit, Pali, and Singalese scholars amongst the Natives of Ceylon, 
and held for a great many years the office of Maha-Modliar, or chief of the 
cinnamon department on that island. He was the Native chief of whom 
Sir Alexander Johnston has presented an engraving to the Society.’ 

+ ‘Some of these books relate to the systems of astronomy, astrology, 
geography, cosmography, and medicine, which prevail among the people 
of Ceylon, but most of them to the history and doctrine of the Buddha. re- 
ligion. Sir Alexander Johnston, in consequence of the official intercourse 
which he always kept up with the principal Buddha priests on the island 
of Ceylon, obtained from them, in 1808, the very detailed catalogue of 
these works which he, some time ago, gave to the Society. 

‘He had also, in 1808, copies made of between five and six hundred of 
the most valuable of these works, all of which were unfortunately lost in 
the Lady Jane Dundas, in which he had sent them to England, in 1809. 
As the originals are an object of literary curiosity, he is about to have other 
copies of them made on the island of Ceylon, which he means, as soon as 
he can procure them, to present to the Society. 

‘The only work of the whole collection which he preserved, is a com- 
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Buddha religion in many of the Buddha temples that are situated in 
the interior and the southern division of the island. The Committee 
consider it to be a must fortunate circumstance for the Society in 
particular, and for the cause of Oriental literature in general, that 
their researches in Ceylon will be assisted and directed by Colonel 
Colebrooke, a near relative of the learned Director of the Society, 
and a Parliamentary Commissioner on that island, who is one of the 
original founders of the Society, and who, during many years of his 
civil and military career, in different parts of India and Java, has 
eminently distinguished himself, as well by the knowledge he ac 
quired of the people and the countries of Asia, as by the humanity, 
liberality, and philanthropy with which his public measures and 
private conduct were marked, in every civil and military office 
which he has’ held, either under the Crown, or the East India 
Company. 

On the Continent of Europe. 


‘ Some sovereigns on the continent of Europe have for centuries 
encouraged amongst their subjects the study of the languages, the 
history, the geography, the antiquities, and the literature of ‘Asia ; 
have established professorships of Oriental literature at their re- 
spective universities, and have sent ,at a considerable expence, many 
of the most distinguished men in the country, to different parts of 
the world, for the express purpose of prosecuting Oriental re- 
searches, and collecting for the public libraries of their respective 
nations scarce and valuable works, in all the different languages of 
the East. Other sovereigns of Europe, though from the political 
ehanges which have taken place in their respective countries, they 
do not at present feel so great an interest as they formerly did in 
the subject, yet have nevertheless preserved with care, as well 
amongst the public archives of the country, as in their public and 
private libraries, valuable information, in manuscript and in print, 
relative to the state and the people of India during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 


‘ Russia, from the extent of Northern Asia, which is directly under 
her dominion, from the intercourse which she keeps up with the 
whole of Tartary and with the northern provinces of China, from 
the Asiatic descent of a considérable portion of her subjects, from 
the various Oriental languages which are spoken by them, and from 
the different modifications of the Buddha and Mahommedan reli- 
gions which influence their moral and religious opinions, has not 





plete copy of the Pansiyapayenasjatakaya, which he brought home with him 
in 1818, and which he has given to the library of the Society: As a com- 
plete copy of this work is the most difficult to be procured of any of the 
works on the Buddha religion, and as it contains the most authentic 
account of the whole of the doctrines of that religion, Sir Alexander has 
taken measures to have an English translation made of it for the use of the 
Society.’ 
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only an interest in all literary researches which relate to the northern 
and eastern parts of Asia, but is enabied, from her local situation 
and the nature of her government, to carry them on at less expence, 
and with more success, than any other nationin Europe. Catharine 
1I., while in the plenitude of her power, from a desire to promote, 
by her influence, every object of science and literature, and to ascer- 
tain upon a more extensive plan than was ever attempted before, 
the analogies and affinities of all the languages of the world, pro- 
cured, through the late Professor Pallas, in answer to instructions 
drawn up by herself, under the advice of the ablest and most pro- 
found philosophers and philologists of the age, very minute and 
authentic information relative to the different languages, dialects, 
and idioms, which were either spoken or known in any part of her 
immense dominions. ‘The only portion of this information which is 
still incomplete, is that which relates to the numerous languages 
which prevail in those divisions of Asia, which are at present either 
under the government or the influence of Great Britain. 


©The Royal Asiatic Society, through the civil and military servants 
of the East India Company, and the Christian missionaries who are 
established in every part of India, and who have acquired a know- 
ledge of the various languages which are spoken throughout the 
British territories, possess at this moment a facility which no other 
society enjoys, for completing, in as far as it relates to the south of 
Asia, the grand and enlightened plan which was originally. com- 
menced and carried into effect by Catharine IL.; in as far as it 
relates to the north and east of Asia. The Committee of Corres- 
pondence have therefore opened a communication upon this sub- 
ject, through Prince Lieven, with the present Emperor of Russia, 
and are happy to report, that his Imperial Majesty has, through the 
Prince, as appears by the Prince’s letters to Sir Alex, Johnston, not 
only agreed to assist the Society in the attainment of its objects 
generally, but has also been graciously pleased to present to it 
copies of all the works relative to the different languages of Russia, 
which were compiled under the orders of Catherine II., and were 
ptinted by her Imperial Majesty for private circulation. 


‘ Germany has of late years evinced the greatest zeal in procuring 
information from every quarter of the globe, relative to the history, 
the literature, and the sciences of Asia. Austria has an Oriental 
academy at Vienna, and may be of considerable use to Oriental 
researches, by means of the Oriental manuscripts which she pos- 
sesses in the libraries of Vienna, Milan, and Venice, and by the pa- 
tronage which she may afford to a continuation of Von Hammer's 
celebrated work, the “ Fundgruben des Orients,’’ Prussia has 
shewn herself a friend to Oriental literature, by the encouragement 
which she has given to Professors Bopp and Rosen ; by the libe- 
rality with which she has promoted the study of Sanscrit at the 
University of Bonn; by the appointment to that University of 
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A. W..Von Schlegel, whois one of the best Sanscrit scholars of the pre- 
sent age ; and finally, by the high respect which she shews to Baron 
William Humboldt, whose philosophical inquiries into the grain- 
matical construction of Oriental languages, has at once proved the 
extent of his philosophical genius and the value of his philological 
inquiries. Bavaria, by the choice which she has made of Dr. 
Riickert for the Oriental Professorship at the University of Erlan- 
gen, by the disinterested manner in which she has enabled Pro- 
fessors Bopp and Frank to carry on their Oriental studies in France 
and in England, and to complete their Sanscrit grammars, has 
conferred a benefit on those who make a study of Oriental lite- 
rature. 


‘Holland, by having established at Batavia the first literary 
society that was ever formed in Asia, for investigating the literature 
and science of that part of the globe, by having encouraged the 
works on botany and natural history of Van Rheede, Burman, 
Linneus,* and Rumphius ; by having patronized and assisted: with 
the whole influence of her government, Valentyn's valuable history 
of the Dutch East India possessions, is intitled to the very first 
place amongst those nations who have promoted the acquisition of 
knowledge relative to Asia. 


‘ Portugal, from having been the first European power which ever 
had any permanent establishments in India, possesses amongst her 
records many valuable memoirs relative to the state of the people 
of that country, during a great part if not the whole of the six- 
teenth century. 


‘ Spain, from having been so long the seat of the Mahommedan 
kingdoms of Seville and Cordova, at a time when those kingdoms 
were famed for the encouragement ‘which they gave to every branch 
_ of literature, contains in her public and private libraries valuable 
information relative to all those branches of literature and science 
which were known by the Mahommedans in Spain, and at Bagdad 
during the most remarkable period of their history, and which are 
intimately connected with the different branches of literature and 
science which still prevail throughout many parts of Asia. 


‘Rome, from being the seat of the College of the Propaganda, 
and the depository of the reports which were made by the Jesuit, 
and all the other Catholic Missionaries in India, during the 15th, 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, affords much information relative to 
the people of India which cannot be procured from any other 
source in Europe or Asia. France, from the very early encou- 
tagement which she gave to the study of Oriental literature ; from 
the value and the number of the Oriental works in her libraries ; 
from her early intercourse with Siam ; from the able men she has 





* «Linneus, besides his other great works on natural history, wrote the 
Flora Zexylanica. 
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had in her different factories in Asia Minor ; from. the researches 
made by La Bourdonnais and Dupleix, into every branch of the 
trade and politics of India; from the works of Commercon, 
Lechenaade de la Tour, and Gentil, on the science and natural 
history of India and the Indian seas; .from the knowledge acquired 
by the French Institute, while in Egypt, relative to that country and 
its connection with Asia; and finally, from her having established 
at Paris a society, whose sole object is to carry on researches rela- 
tive to the literature.and science of Asia, must be considered as 
one of the most able and efficient coadjutors, which the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland can have, in prosecuting 
the researches for which it was instituted. 


‘ For these reasons, the Committee have already opened a commu- 
nication with some of the governments, and with many of the most 
distinguished characters on the continent of Europe; and have 
received from ull of them the most encouraging assurances of co- 
operation and literary assistance. Monsieur Falck,* Baron Biilow, 
Count Ludolf, Count Moltke, and Baron Cetto, the Ministers at the 
British Court, from the Netherlands, Prussia, Naples, Denmark, 
and Bavaria, will procure for the Society an accurate account of all 
the collections of Oriental manuscripts in Prussia, Naples, Rome, 
Denmark, Bavaria, the Netherlands, the archives of the late Dutch 
East India Company, the Island of Java, and all the Dutch _pos- 
sessions in Asia. Count Funchal, the Minister of Portugal at 
Rome, will draw up for the Society a précis of all the information 
which the Portuguese possess relative to Asia; and Lord Stuart 
de Rothsay, the English Ambassador at Rome, will, as soon as his 
Portuguese manuscripts are arranged, allow the Committee to look 
over such of them as relate to the different Portuguese settlements 
in the East Indies. 


‘ With respect to France, the Committee beg leave to report, that 
they have on every occasion received the most ready, and most 
material assistance from Prince Polignac, the French Ambassador 
at this court; and that they feel it their duty, in referring the 
Society to the letter, (which will be found in the Appendix, No. 6), 





* Monsieur Falck is descended from a family, whose. services in India 
have been productive of the greatest benefit to the Dutch East India pos- 
sessions, and is acousin of the late Dutch governor of the Island of Ceylon, 
William Emanuel Falck, whose name is still revered on that island, and is 
invariably associated in the minds of the natives of the country, with the 
idea of the most impartial justice and the purest integrity. Sir Alexander 
Johnston, out of respect to the memory of this great man, has presented to 
the Royal Asiatic Society a very interesting drawing, in which Governor 
Falck is represented as signing, in the presence of his council and the Can- 
dian ambassadors, the treaty of 1766, by which the King of Candia ceded 
to the Dutch East India Company the whole circumference of the island of 
Ceylon, the acquisition of which had been the principal object of their 
policy from the time they first got possession of that island. 
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from Mons. Abel Remusat to Sir Alexander Johnston, most parti- 
cularly to call the attention of the Society to the very cordial and 
friendly manner in which the Duke of Orleans, as President of the 
Asiatic Society at Paris, and all the Members of that Society, 
received the communication which Sir Alexander Johnston made to 
them upon the subject of Mr. Daniell’s proposal to publish, under 
the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, his very valuable collection of drawings of different parts of 
India. 

‘ The Committee also beg leave to report that they have, in car- 
rying on their foreign communications with different persons and 
governments on the continent of Europe, derived great assistance 
from many foreigners who are members of the Committee, and that 
they have therefore, with their permission, appointed three of them 
to be their foreign Secretaries: Dr. Rosen, the pupil of the cele- 
brated Professor Bopp at Berlin, and professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at the London University, to be their Sanscrit and German 
Secretary ; Dr. Dorn, a distinguished Persian and Arabic ‘scholar, 
to be their Persian and Arabic Secretary ; and Monsieur Cesar 
Morean, the French Vice Consul in England, and the author of 
many valuable works on the Statistics and Commerce of Great 
Britain and France, to be their French Secretary. 


‘The Committee have taken measures for procuring detailed 


accounts of the different articles of which the collection. in the Mu- 
seum of the Society is composed ; and they have reason to hope 
that several persons, who are well acquainted with the nature of 
those articles, will soon lay before the Society such descriptions of 
them, as may enable the public to derive much information from 
the Museum, relative to those parts of Oriental history to which 
the Society have directed their inquiries.’ 





Sone. 
(From the Juvenile Keepsake, 1829.) 


I WILL come to thee when night-winds creep 
O’er the crimson rose’s odorous sleep ; 

When the song of the gurgling nightingale 
Sounds like a harp, in the greenwood vale ; 
When moonlight sleeps on the deep-blue sea — 
Maid of my love ! I will come to thee! 


When the tulip-flower has closed its leaf, 

Like a bosom that hides from the world its grief ; 
When the lily is drooping its beautiful head, 
Like a love-sick girl, o’er the violet’s bed ; 
When the night-dew hangs on the passion-tree— 
Maid of my love! I will come to thee! 





Mount CarMe.. 
(From Hervey’s Poetical Sketch Book.) 


Tue harp is hushed in Kedron’s vale, 
The river dwindled to a rill, 
That haunts it—like an ancient tale, 
In dying whispers, still ! 
The wind among the sedges, keeps 
Some echoes of its broken lyre, 
And wakes, at times, with sudden sweeps, 
Thoughts of its former fire, — 
Where Carmel’s flowery summits rise, 
To point the moral to the skies! 
My breast has learnt in other lands,— 
That moral, through its own deep glooms, 
Lone—as yon lonely city stands 
Among her thonsand tombs ! 
Amid its mouldering wrecks and weeds, 
While memory—like that river,—sings, 
Or—like the night-breeze in the reeds,— 
Plays with its broken strings, 
My spirit sits, with folded wing, 
A sad—but not unhappy—thing ! 
What if my love’s like yonder waves, 
That seek a dead and tideless sea,—— 
Have perished in the place of graves, 
That darkly waits for me ! 
What if no outlet of the earth 
Those dull and dreary waters own, 
And time can give no second birth 
To dreams and wishes gone ! 
What though my fount of early joy, 
Like Kedron’s springs be almost dry! 
High o’er them, with its thousand flowers, 
Its precious crown of scent and bloom, 
Hope, like another Carmel, towers 
Tn sunshine and in gloom ! 
Flinging upon the wasted breast 
Sweet born in climes more pure and high, 
And pointing, with its lofty crest, 
Beyond the starry sky,— 
Where a new Jordan’s waves shall gain 
A statelier Jerusalem. 





MEErTING oF THE MERCHANT ComMPANy OF EDINBURGH. 


From ‘ The Edinburgh Evening Courant,’ July 9. 


TRADE TO INDIA AND CHINA. 


Mr. J. F. Macrar.an said, as the business for which the Meet- 
ing had been specially called was now disposed of, he would take 
the liberty of directing the attention of the Company to a subject of 
very great and general interest, and which at this moment excited 
much attention throughout the whole country. He alluded to the 
trade to India and China. He did not mean that the Company 
should take any immediate step, but merely declare an opinion, and 
remit the subject to the more deliberate consideration of the Master 
and Assistants—to be brought forward by them at such time, and in 
such manner, as they should see most advisable. It is upwards of 
200 years since the East India Company was established, with a 
capital of about 400,000/. It was established at a time when capital 
was not so abundant, nor the enterprise of our merchants so great 
as at the present day ; but it appeared to him that the Company 
was established for general good, more than as a monopoly for the 
profit of individuals. He drew that inference from Government 
requiring the Company to bring home such a supply of tea (the princi- 
pal article of the monopoly) as should be required for consumption ; 
and, if the supply was not equal to the demand, so as to enhance 
the price, it retained the power to grant licences to import the article 
from the continent. ‘This proved that the intention of Government 
in granting the monopoly, was good ; but unfortunately, this va- 
luable privilege was repealed, among a heap of trash, by the Cus- 
toms’ Consolidation Act, 6th Geo. IV. Many years ago, when 
smuggling in tea was carried on to a great extent, Government, as a 
remedy, was induced to lower the duty; and, in order to make up 
the deficiency in the revenue thus occasioned, he believed the window- 
tax—the most odious of all impositions, which makes us pay for 
the light of the sun shining into our houses—was laid on ; and, on 
that ground at least, the public did not owe the Company a debt of 
gratitude. In 1792, attempts were made to open the trade to the 
East, which were so far successful ; but the privilege being limited 
to trading in vessels of the Company, and subject to their controul, 
proved of little utility. In 1814, however, a greater boon was ob- 
tained, in the trade being opened to the private merchant on a more 
extended scale; but still it was so guarded with restrictions as to the 
size of the vessels to be employed, the ports to which they were 
limited, and the regulations on dealing with the Natives, particularly 
by being entirely prohibited a free intercourse with the interior. 
These and other restrictions rendered the privilege of comparatively 
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little advantage. None were permitted to trade without license 
from the Company, and of these they were so jealous, that, so late 
as 1826, an order was issued, signed by Mr. Lushington, the chief 
secretary of the Indian Government, to stop all Europeans, whether 
British born subjects or otherwise, who might be found at a distance 
of more than ten miles from the presidency, on commercial business, 
unprovided with a passport ; and even those who had been in India 
with a license, on returning to England, were obliged to bring with 
them a certificate from the Company’s servants abroad of their good 
conduct, otherwise they would not obtain another license to return 
thither. The renewal of the Company's charter will be in 1834, 
but the discussion will take place next session of Parliament, because 
three years’ notice must be given of an intention to alter it. The 
advantages derived from opening the trade had already been felt in 
the prices of almost every article brought from the East being re- 
duced almost one half; but the export trade was of still greater im- 
portance, as would appear from the fact, that in the year 1814, only 
about eight hundred thousand yards of plain and printed calicoes 
were exported, while in 1827, the number of yards had increased to 
upwards of 34,000,000, and there was every prospect that this trade 
would increase, because the supply: was not equal to the consump- 
tion ; and surely this was a circumstance of vast importance to our 
manufacturers in their present depressed state. The next point, 
and upon which he would say but a very few~ words, was the trade 
with China, from which the private trader is at present entirely ex 
cluded. This was a branch of the subject of much importance to 
the shipping interest, at a time when freights were difficult to be had. 
Before the English merchant could send his goods to China, he 
was obliged to ship them in American vessels, because no British 
ship, except those belonging to the Company, were permitted to 
clear for the Celestial Empire. » It was curious to observe the differ+ 
ence of price in teas on the Continent and in England—occasioned 
entirely by the want of free intercourse with China—a: difference, 
though not so great as existed some years ago, as stated in No. 78 
of the Edinburgh Review, was yet sufficiently extraordinary. He 
begged to refer to the latest returns of prices, as certified to by Mr. 
Canning, our Consul-General to the Hans Towns, and Mr. Ferrier, 
our Consul at Rotterdam. At Hamburgh the wholesale price of 
Bohea is 5d. to 7d. ; Congo, 8d. to 10d. ; Souchong, 5d. to Is. 5d.; 
and soon. At Lubec, Congo is retailed at 1s. 2d. to 1s. 10d. per 
Ib. At Bremen, Bohea is retailed at Is. 1fd. and Congo at 1s. 7d. 
to 1s. 8d. per Ib. At the last June sale, the Company's lowest price 
for Bohea was, he believed, 1s. 54d., while Congo was from 2s. 1d. 
to 2s. 7d.; but this price told double—for whatever the Company’s 
sale price was, the duty was equal in amount. He did not grudge 
Government their duty, but the difference in the cost to the merchant 
was so great, as to call for an opening of the tea trade. He did 
not mean to say that the Company pocketed the difference of price 
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as profit, for the cost was so augmented by their expensive estab- 
lishments—the length of time occupied in their voyages (two years 
generally, while it is made in little more than one by the private 
trader) and other circumstances, that their profit was perhaps mo- 
derate enough. But, because they traded as Princes, it was rather 
too much that we should be called upon to pay the expence of keep- 
ing up their state. There were a great many other points to which 
he might allude ; but he would net occupy more of the time of the 
Company. He begged to propose :— 

“That, in the opinion of this Company, the removal of restric- 
tions impeding the trade between this country and India, and the 
opening of a free trade to China, would be productive of much ad- 
vantage to the country at large. 


“ That it be remitted to the Masters and Assistants to consider of 
the best time and manner of giving effect to this expression of the 
Company’s opinion,” 

Mr. Arcu1paLp ANDERSON expressed a wish, that the resolutions 
should lie on the table till another meeting, as he believed many 
members did not then possess the requisite information to enable 
them to make up their minds on the subject; and it was one of great 
importance, and should be well and deliberately considered before 
any opinion was expressed. ‘The trade with China he admitted to be 
a question of the utmost consequence to the shipping interest. Mr. 
Anderson, in reference to the statute referred to by Mr. Macfarlan as 
repealed, said it was part of the Company’s charter, that tea should 
be exposed for sale at one penny a pound beyond the original cost, 
and he was not aware that this clause had been repealed ; but their 
expenses were so great, and the trade so mixed up with other 
matters, that the clause had become in effeet of little importance. 
The Company were entitled to somewhat high prices, otherwise they 
could not maintain their establishments in India: and if we took 
their charter from them, we must then pay it in another manner for 
the Indian Government and armies. 


Mr. Anprew Scott was against the Company coming to ed 
resolution at that meeting, conceiving that after the notice whic 
had been taken of the subject, it should be left to the Master and 
Assistants, to be brought forward as they thought proper. With 
that view he should second the second resolution, but he thought 
the first should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Georce Brown said, it would perhaps be the most advis- 
able mode, that Mr. Macfarlan should withdraw his resolutions, and 
give notice of a motion for a future day. 

Mr. Srirrau thought the resolution should lie on the table till 
the next meeting of the Company, This was a subject on which the 
whole country felt a deep interest ; why then, should Edinburgh 
appear lukewarm, or keep back? Therefore, he thought Mr. 
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Macfarlan deserved great credit for the manly manner in which he 
had brought the matter under the notice of the Company. He had 
already said the citizens of Edinburgh ought not to keep back thé 
expression of their sentiments. Why should they keep back? The 
opinion was general that the renewal of the charter, as it at present 
stands, was altogether out of the question—the Company itself did 
not even expect it. The tea trade was a strong and invincible evi- 
dence against the revival of monopoly; but there was also the ex- 
port trade in cloths and calicoes. Had not the export trade, 
restricted as it now is, extended from a few thousand yards to several 
millions of yards annually? With respect to the tea trade, he would 
refer to the speech of Mr. Huskisson, who was of opinion that the 
market was under-stocked. That right honourable gentleman did 
not see the use of keeping teas two years in the Company’s ware- 
houses. 

Mr. Anderson and Mr. W. Blackwood both rose to order. Mr. 
Anperson said, the Company, by their charter, were bound to have 
by them a quantity of tea, equal to three years consumption. 


Mr. Spirrat, in continuation, remarked, he was not aware that he 
was out of order in referring to statements made by the best in- 
formed commercial Minister this country could boast of; but he 
felt obliged to Mr. Anderson, for he had informed him of a fact of 
which he was not before aware. He would with pleasure second 
the resolutions of Mr. Macfarlan, if they were allowed to lie over 
till next meeting. 

The Lorp Provost was against adopting at that meeting an ex- 
pression of opinion, tending to pledge the Company, before discus- 
sion. He thought it would be more advisable to enter on the 
consideration of the subject on a motion made for the special 
purpose. 

Mr. Macrarvan had no objection to withdraw his resolutions, 
and gave notice of a motion for next meeting, having no wish to 
press them, because he was convinced the more the subject was 
considered, ‘the more would its performance be felt and acknow- 
ledged. ‘The clause in the charter, alluded to by Mr. Anderson, he 
believed remained the same, but what he referred to was an act of 
Parliament, which had been repealed. The delay, however, would 
be of advantage, by enabling such as wanted information to acquire 
it from Mr. Buckingham, who, he believed, was to be in this city 
very soon; but he (Mr. M.) had brought the general question 
before the Company at this meeting, that the idea might not go 
abroad that the merchants of Edinburgh were quite indifferent to it 
till tutored by Mr. Buckingham. ! 

Mr. Macrar.an then withdrew his resolutions, and gave notice 
that be would, at the next meeting of the Company, submit a motion 
on the subject of opéning the trade to India and China.—Adjourned. 
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Procress or Mr. Bucxinauam’s Lazours 1n tue Country. 


In the early part of the last month, Mr. Buckingham left town 
for Scotland, intending to follow up his successful career in this 
country, by a visit to the other portions of the British kingdom : 
retaining, however, his unintermitted communication with this 
journal, to which all the labours of his pen are now exclusively 
devoted. The result of his visit to Scotland has already been most 
satisfactory, the sensation occasioned by his Lectures in Edinburgh 
being so powerful as to oblige him to remove from the Hopetoun 
Rooms, where they were first commenced—to the Great Room of 
the Waterloo Hotel, one of the most capacious in the metropolis 
of Scotland. Even this was so crowded as to afford scarcely any 
room for additional numbers; and such was the desire of the 
auditors to secure places, that seats were generally occupied an 
hour before the Lectures began. All the rank, wealth, and talent 
of the Scottish capital, were assembled on these occasions, and the 
audiences were among the most numerous and brilliant that have 
for some time been seen in Edinburgh, notwithstanding that the 
season was considered unfavourable, as the Courts of Law had 
risen, and many of the principal inhabitants had gone to the water- 
ing places, or their country seats. The question is evidently 
exciting intense interest throughout every part of Scotland, and the 
following is published in the Edinburgh papers, as the order and 
date of Mr. Buckingham’s future route :— 


Edinburgh. ...... July 13 Glasgow ....... August 3 
GA. sain es '8 61a 6 9s 0 ee BESS ah pic die oe ee 
Bbcrdcen . re 6 sw + Le BE CRCRNOCE oS lee ere nee 
TMG. et cc ee MO A Cte ce eee ewes 
Pe es ee Ga do SR Tie ss he ee 
Stirling ........... 321 Carlisle... 2.0.0... 
At each of which places he is to deliver one or more Lectures on 
the India and China Trade, and the Government and Revenues of 
the East. ‘Che following extracts from the Edinburgh papers, will 
convey a pretty accurate notion of the impression made in that 
capital—as they are taken from writers of very opposite political 
bias, and may therefore be regarded as sincere and impartial, 


Mr. Buckinenam’s Lectures on THE Eastern Wor.p. 


From ‘ The Culedonian Mercury, July 16. 
Few men in our day have made a greater figure in the world than 
Mr. Buckingham. In one way or other his name has been almost 
continually before the public, The arbitrary and tyrannical act of 
oppression which drove him from India, and ruined his rising for- 
tunes in that country, first engaged the attention, and we may truly 
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add, enlisted in his behalf the sympathies of the people of England. 
Persecution of every kind invariably defeats its own object. When 
the strong, merely because they are strong, in the very wantonness 
of conscious power, employ their strength against the weak, and 
convert the authority with which they have been clothed for the 
benefit of a great community into an instrument of undisguised op- 
pression against an individual, the generous feelings of our nature 
are immediately awakened in behalf of the victim of injustice, and 
the public at once take him under their protection. Hence the very 
means which were taken to crush Mr. Buckingham, and to ruin for 
ever his prospects in life, at once marked him out as a person of 
consideration, and excited universal indignation against the petty 
tyrants who had attempted his destruction. His first introduc- 
tion to our notice, therefore, was by means of a passport signed 
and counter-signed, if we may so express ourselves, by his Indian 
persecutors. And since that time we have been rendered familiar with 
his name ina great variety of aspects; as an enterprising and intel- 
ligent traveller, who had indefatigably explored and ably described 
some of the most interesting countries on the face of the earth; as 
a sturdy claimant for justice aud reparation, thundering at the gates 
of the India House, and disturbing the slumbers of the merchant 
princes of Leadenhall-Street; as the triumphant defender of his 
literary reputation against the ungenerous and unmanly attack which 
had been made upon it by Mr. Bankes; as the parent of a whole 
generation of periodicals, political and literary ; and, lastly, as the 
preacher of a general crusade against the East India Company’s 
monopoly. We confess, therefore, that we felt no ordinary degree 
of curiosity to see and hear a person who had made so much noise 
in the world, and connected his name with so many great interests, 
remarkable occurrences, and distinguished individuals; and that 
with expectations considerably excited, we repaired on Monday 
night to the Hopetoun Rooms, where it was announced that Mr. 
Buckingham would deliver the first of a short course of Lectures on 


.the Eastern World. Nor were these expectations in any degree dis- 


appointed. 

Of the subject of the Lecture we shall speak presently. With 
regard to the Lecturer himself we must say that he appears to us 
admirably qualified for the task he has undertaken. Full of the 
subject, on which he evidently possesses the most abundant infor- 
mation, he spoke from the printed heads of his lecture, which are 
exceedingly brief, with the greatest ease and fluency, and in a style 
of elocution equally simple, graceful, and unpretending, displayed 
a talent for communicating knowledge in a clear, vivid, interesting, 
and popular manner, far surpassing any thing of the kind we have 
lately witnessed. The best proof of this we can mention is the 
fact, that for nearly three hours he kept the attention of a numerous 
and most respectable audience so rivetted by his graphic descrip- 
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tions and illustrative anecdotes, told frequently with an archness 
and effect peculiarly frappant and felicitous, that, forgetting to take 
any note of time, his auditors, at the conclusion, seemed actuated 
only by-a feeling of regret that the lecture had so soon been brought 
toa close. As aconteur, indeed, Mr. Buckingham might almost 
rival some of his friends in the Desert, of whom he cherishes so 
many pleasing recollections ; nor is it possible to conceive any thing 
more engaging than the style in which he brings before his audi- 
ence the scenes, the manners, the characters of the gorgeous East ; 
not in frigid description, but in full presentment, as it were, touch- 
ing our own imaginations by the happy power he possesses, and 
enabling us almost to see what, in fact, he only after all describes. 
But never for one moment did he lose sight of his main object, 
namely, to demonstrate the expediency or rather the necessity of 
breaking up the Company's monopoly, and opening a free trade 
with the East. To this almost all his numerous illustrations were 
skilfully made to converge; and many of the facts and circum- 
stances which he adduced in support of the measure he recom- 
mends, were unquestionably calculated to make a deep impression 
upon the minds of his hearers. Beyond all question, Mr. Buckingham 
is the most formidable enemy with whom the sovereign monopo- 
lists of Leadenhall-Street have yet had to contend. Commercial or 
political reasonings and speculations, when read in the closet, make 
but a faint impression ; and many will not even read. them at all. 
But when truths of the very highest importance to the interests of 
the nation, are clothed in so fascinating a garb, and. surrounded with 
so many accessary attractions, their force is immediate and irresis- 
tible. They sink deep into the mind, and become at once, as it 
were, part and parcel of itself; while, in this way, the ignorant are 
informed, at the same time that the instructed and intelligent have 
their opinions confirmed, and the desire to reduce them into prac- 
tice stimulated and awakened. Hence, we anticipate the very 
greatest benefits to arise from the progress that Mr. Buckingham 
is now making through the kingdom, teaching and preaching anti- 
monopolist doctrines, in a style and manner so captivating and 
attractive. By this, in conjunction with other means that have been 
employed, the mind of the country will be thoroughly awakened ; 
and, in due time, public opinion will acquire a consistency and 
force sufficient to surmount every obstacle, and to overcome all 
opposition, founded on old errors, and anti-national interests. 


The subject of the first lecture was Egypt, its geography, climate, 
minerals, vegetables, animals, antiquities, chief towns, population, 
religion, manners, government, and commerce ; on all of which 
Mr. Buckingham discoursed with the ease, clearness, and fluency of 
a man thoroughly conversant with his subject in all its details. To 
persons who have made the ancient and present state of this country 
a study, indeed, the lecture coumunicated little or nothing that was 
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not as familiar as household words: but as the number of those 
who have devoted themselves to such inquiries is extremely limited, 
the various topics discussed must have been equally novel and 
attractive to the great majority of the audience. The geographical 
description was peculiarly excellent ; and the same thing may be 
said generally respecting the colossal antiquities of that wonderful 
country—of which, Mr. Buckingham succeeded in imparting a 
juster and more adequate conception than any other traveller has 
ever yet been able to convey. ‘This he effected by familiar compa- 
risons and contrasts, and by placing, as it were, in juxta-position 
with the gigantic monuments of Egypt the pigmy structures which 
have been reared in other countries, and particularly in our own. 
What, for example, could possibly convey a more striking idea of 
the magnitude of the great temple of Carnac, than telling the audi- 
ence that St. Paul’s, London, might be contained within its portico, 
and still leave a very considerable surrounding space unoccupied ? 
The description of the Sphynx and the Memnon was equally gra- 
phic and striking : and, indeed, the whole lecture was in the highest 
degree interesting, even to those who had most attentively and labo- 
riously studied the subject. 

It may easily be supposed, however, that Mr. Buckingham could 
scarcely discourse for three hours on Egypt without touching on 
some debateable points, and delivering some questionable opinions. 
The first of these which we shall notice was a statement, that ac- 
cording to the best information which had been received, the Bahr- 
el-Abia, or western branch of the Nile, is the long sought for 
Niger, or Nile of the Negroes. Mr. Buckingham did not inform 
us how he had arrived at this conclusion, which is in fact that which 
Mr. Barrow had been all along labouring to enforce through the 
medium of the Quarterly Review ; and it is perfectly possible that 
he may possess some information to which we are still strangers. 
But, in the present state of our knowledge, we think we could prove 
the negative of the proposition, and show that, wherever the outlet 
of this mysterious river may be, it is not by the White River, or 
western branch of the Nile of Egypt. Next, we cannot but think 
that Mr. Buckingham has inconsiderately adopted Denon’s theory, 
founded on the experiments of Halley, to account for the absence of 
rain in Egypt, and the periodic overflowings of the Nile. The 
etesian winds unquestionably blow in the direction he describes ; but 
how these winds can carry from the Mediterranean to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon successive strata or volumes of atmospherical air, 
charged with moisture, and of course superficially heavier than the 
dry strata on which they are supposed to float, we are utterly unable 
to conjecture. Nor is this all. According to Mr. Buckingham 
these mountains are enveloped in perpetual rain. But if the fact be 
so, how comes it that the overflowing of the Nile is only periodical ; 
or, in other words, how comes that river to overflow at all? On 
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the subject of antiquities, too, we differ in som points, from Mr. 
Buckingham ; especially as to the purpose for which the pyramids 
were destined. He conceives them to have been merely royal 
sepulchres. Now this appears to us extremely doubtful on many 
accounts, and on none more than this, that in a sarcophagus 
in one of the chambers, bones were found, which, on examina- 
tion, proved to be those of a cow; a circumstance which seems 
to show that their destination was of a religious nature, and that 
these stupendous structures had some connection with the super- 
stition which prevailed in Egypt at the time when they were 
erected. In after times it is quite possible that they may have 
been used as sepulchres; but that the purpose of their original 
erection was different, seems evident from a variety of circum- 
stances which we have neither time nor space at present to enume- 
rate. Finally, Mr. Buckingham committed an error in describing 
Diospolis Magna (Thebes) as “the city of the Gods.” Diospolis 
is a literal Greek translation of the Egyptian name of that wonder of 
the ancient as well as the modern world, and which was Téb-Amun, 
“the city of Amon,” who was considered identical with the Jupiter 
of the Greeks. In fact, the latter had frequently both epithets 
applied to him at once. 


On Tuesday Mr. Buckingham gave a view of Arabia, under the 
same classification of heads with Egypt; and, last night the sub- 
ject of lecture was Palestine, which he rendered intensely interesting 
from the scriptural illustrations with which it was accompanied. 
But we shall defer for the present making any observations either 
on these lectures or on the countries described; especially as we 
shall have another opportunity of discussing the main question to 
which all these prelections are devoted. 


(From ‘ The Edinburgh Evening Courant, July 16.) 


On Monday night, this celebrated traveller commenced his 
Lectures in the Hopetoun Rooms, on the manners, antiquities, and 
policy of the Eastern countries. ‘The company was numerous and 
genteel ; and for the two hours during which his discourse con- 
tinued, he was listened to, as he deserved to be, with the most pro- 
found attention. He has since delivered two other lectures which 
have not been less favourably received. Mr. Buckingham, we 
believe, is the only traveller who ever resorted to this method of 
communicating the result of his observations verbally to the public, 
in place of publishing them in a printed volume; and every one 
must at once see how greatly these viva voce communications must 
excel in vivacity and interest any written composition, whatever be 
its merits, especially where the person who makes this experiment 
Is so eminently qualified to give it effect as Mr. Buckingham 
appears to be. As a lecturer his merits are very great. His elo- 
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cution is easy; his. manner quite natural and agreeable; and he 
seems to carry on his discourse without the aid of any written 
notes. He has indeed all the ease, readiness, and alacrity of a 
finished speaker, and so simple and familiar is his style, that in 
place of a public audience we might suppose him to be addressing 
an account of his adventures to a circle of his private friends. He 
has none of that ease, however, which degenerates into careless- 
ness ; and he never approaches to any thing like tameness. On 
the contrary, though he is obliged, in consequence of his limited 
stay in this city, to protract his lecture for two, and sometimes 
nearly three hours, he never flags for a moment, but seems to 
gather new vigour, as he enters more deeply into his subject ; and 
goes on, to the last, fluent, animated, and impressive. Yet he does 
not evince any anxiety to shine; his sole object seems to be, to 
convey instruction to his audience ; to tell them what they did not 
know before, and to tell it in the easiest and briefest manner. His 
style is accordingly simple. He does not go out of his way for 
flowery descriptions or embellishments of any sort, but seems to 
rely entirely for his success on the sterling value of the information 
which he communicates, and which is only a portion of that larger 
store which he has collected in the course of his travels. His 
acquaintance with those eastern countries which form the subject of 
his discourses, seems to be most perfect; we were particularly 
struck with the mastery which he displayed over every part of his 
subject ; with the fulness, the freshness, the vivacity of his sketches; 
the force of his illustrations; the prodigality of his details; and the 
skill with which he disposed and arranged to the best advantage, 
his extensive information. There are many travellers ingenious 
and well informed, who have perfectly accurate and just notions of 
all that they have either seen or heard, but who yet fail to give any 
distinct or vivid impressions of interesting objects; who set the 
mind afloat, as it were, among vague and general ideas, and there 
leave it. Mr. Buckingham is quite the reverse of this. Whatever 
be the matter on which he is discoursing, whether it be any point 
of local usage or manners, any interesting relic of antiquity, or any 
question of antiquarian research, he is sure to make it clear before 
he has done with it, and to bring it home to the standard of our 
ordinary ideas, by some ready and familiar illustration. He does 
not seem to be much given to ingenious or doubtful speculations ; 
yet he misses no opportunity of illustrating the manners and policy 
of the Eastern countries ; and, without being a theorist, he is fre- 
quently very successful in tracing particular facts to the general 
state of manners, in striking out an unexpected light, where the 
mere antiquarian would grope in darkness, and in thus bringing out 
the rationale of many ancient customs, by reasonings that display 
at once his research and his judgment. 


- With regard to the East India Company’s charter, on which it is: 
Mr. Buckingham’s object to treat in his last lecture, this is a 
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question which leads to a wide field of speculation, involving many 
complex considerations, into which we do not mean to enter. But 
his merits as a lecturer, which we willingly allow, and which seem 
to be acknowledged in the reception he has met with, are indepen- 
dent altogether of his views on those disputed points. His lectures 
have certainly given, as far as they have gone, general satisfaction ; 
and most of his hearers are, we believe, impressed with the ability 
which he displays in condensing within so smalla compass so much 
entertaining and useful knowledge. 


Lecture First. 


We can scarcely give an outline of this lecture, which embraced 
so great a variety of interesting subjects. Mr. Buckingham began 
with explaining taat Egypt was in a manner formed by the Nile. 
It was that strip of fertile land which extended along its banks ; 
and it was in length 635 miles, and in breadth only nine miles at 
its broadest part; and in some parts was so narrow, that one 
person calling to another could be heard from one side of the 
country tothe other. Of Egypt, the Nile is the most important 
feature. The source of this river is unknown, as it is now certain 
that Bruce only went to the fountain-head of the minor branch, 
leaving the larger stream, the Bahr-el-Abia, unexplored. It is a 
remarkable peculiarity of the Nile, that it runs for about 1000 
miles of its course through a sandy desert, without receiving one 
single tributary stream. It is subject, however, to a periodical 
overflow, deriving its supplies of moisture from the great belt of 
high land called the Mountains of the Moon, which run across the 
African continent near the line. The Mediterranean, it is well 
known, has currents constantly flowing into it from the Straits of 
Gibraltar, also through the Bosphorus and the Hellespont. It 
receives, besides, a variety of other streams ; and there is no outlet 
for this past supply of moisture. It is accordingly drawn off by 
evaporation : and the mists which are exhaled by the heat, and 
which frequently obscure the Egyptian sky, and operate as a kind 
of screen from the solar rays, are carried, by the Etesian winds, 
over the flat country, without any interruption, until they are 
arrested by the mountains of Central Africa, and being condensed, 
deluge that country with almost perpetual rains, which, replenishing 
all the tributary branches of the Nile, cause an overflow of the 
lower stream in Egypt. This rise in the Nile commences in June ; 
and the land depending entirely for its fertility on this inundation, 
it is looked to by the people with corresponding anxiety ; and as in’ 
this country our inquiries are directed to the state of the weather, 
with a view to the produce of the year, in Egypt the rise of the 
Nile occupies the same place in the public estimation; and the 
inquiry is not what sort of weather it is, but how high has the Nile 
risen, The height of the inundation is marked by the Nilometer ; 
and in order to preyent all speculations on the subject, it is regu-. 
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larly notified by a public crier through the streets of Cairo, in place 
of being, as it would be in this country, inserted in the newspapers, 
along with the price of stocks, and markets of every description. 


Egypt, considering its latitude, has not an extremely hot climate ; 
the thermometer in summer seldom rises above ninety-five ; there 
is no rain; and on this subject Mr. Buckingham mentioned, that 
he once met an Arab who had no conception of what rain could be. 
He was told that it was water which fell in drops from the sky, and 
in such quantities as to swell the rivers and to irrigate the whole 
country. He replied, that he could easily conceive, that when a 
stone was thrown into the water, it raised drops which again 
descended ; but that rain could come down of itself from the sky, 
was what he would not believe ; and though repeatedly assured of 
the fact, it appeared evident that he considered the whole to be a 
mere joke. Another illustration of this fact was also mentioned by 
Mr. Buckingham. He was one day surveying an ancient and 
magnificent temple, which had been left by the artist in an un- 
finished state ; and in different parts figures were finished in relief, 
while in other parts the design had been merely marked out in red 
ochre, to be afterwards chiselled out on the stone. Now, this 
marking must have remained there about 3000 years, although by 
wetting his finger and drawing it across it, Mr. Buckingham en- 
tirely erased it; which seems clearly to prove that during all this 
period no rain could have fallen. 

In the account given of the productions of Egypt and the ani- 
mals, there was nothing new or remarkable, except that the cotton 
which was formerly raised in that country from bad seed, has been 
greatly improved by the present Pacha, who was at the pains to 
procure the best seed from Brazil. This being planted in Egypt 
prospered greatly in the fertile soil; insomuch that Egyptian cotton 
which was formerly worth little or nothing in the European mar- 
kets, is now preferred, except to some peculiar sorts of American 
cotton. The crocodile, contrary to the general supposition, Mr. 
Buckingham described to be a harmless, and a timid animal; and 
mentioned that he had often seen them running about among 
women and children, and exciting not the smallest terror—to the 
hyena he also gave the same character of timidity. The pigeon he 
described to be in such numbers that they darkened the air; and 
the sturgeon in the rivers was in such abundance, that they had 
only to let down a basket, which when drawn up was full of 
them. : 
On the antiquities Mr. Buckingham dwelt at great length; and 
mucli to the entertainment and instruction of his audience.. Of the 
vast progress which the ancient Egyptians had made in. the, arts, 
he gave a very striking account ; and of their great works, far 
surpassing what has ever been since executed by any age or nation. 
Mr. Buckingham ascended to the top of the Pyramids, which is 
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about 750 feet along the inclined plane, and about 600 feet in per- 
pendicular height ; and as the steps by which the ascent is made 
are some of them six feet in height, and but narrow at the bottom, 
he describes this ascent, and still more the descent, as one of the 
most frightful attempts in which he ever was engaged; there being 
no railing to take hold of; and the least stumble or false step, to a 
certainty precipitating the traveller over the tremendous height. 
Those pyramids, in the opinion of Mr. Buckingham, which he sup- 
ported on very rational grounds, were places of sepulchre, the 
ancient Egyptians being extremely anxious, from their superstitious 
creed, to preserve the dead body from violation or decay. Of the 
other catacombs he also gave a singular account. The practice in 
ancient Egypt was to inter the dead in a large square pit. They 
were all packed in an erect posture, like a regiment of soldiers, as 
close as possible ; and when the bottom of the pit was covered, 
other bodies, all embalmed, were placed above them—and so on 
until the whole was filled up. The modern Egyptians do not, how- 
ever, participate in this superstition, for it is now the practice to 
dig up these mummies, to be used without ceremony for the base 
purpose of fuel ; the resinous quality of the stuff in which they are 
preserved fitting them for this. In this way it is not unusual to 
see one or two Arabs digging up these, and carrying them away as 
coolly on their shoulders as the porters here carry their burdens of 
coals ; and a modern Egyptian housewife, when her coal-hole is 
empty, immediately sends for some of the Arabs, who bring in a 
new supply of these embalmed bodies, which are hewed down 
without ceremony, and used in the kitchen as an article of fuel. 


Of the splendid remains of the ancient city of Thebes, Mr. 
Buckingham gave an interesting account. One temple which he 
mentioned had an approach to it two miles in length, and on each 
side the whole way was one continued line of sphynxes. The tem- 
ple was on a scale of vast extent and grandeur. The portico had 
136 pillars of large dimensions, and was so large that it would have 
contained within it St. Paul's Church, and sufficient space would 
still have remained to have allowed access all around it. Mr. 
Buckingham also saw and examined minutely the celebrated figure 
of Memnon. He stood by the foot, which was so large that. he 
could not see over it without standing on tiptoe; and, ex pede 
Herculem, from this we may estimate the size of the figure, which 
Mr. Buckingham stated to be 120 feet in height, and cut of one 
single stone, which, in order to have been set up in its place, must 
have been moved at least 200 miles. A curious question here 
occurs, namely, by what process of mechanical power known to 
this ancient people, such a mass could have been moved to so great 
a distance. 

Lecture Second. 


Mr. Buckingham’s second lecture related chiefly to Arabia. He 
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previously recapitulated, however, or more fully explained, several 
points which he had touched on rather lightly in his first lecture. He 
dwelt at some length, and with considerable animation, on the 
policy of the present Pacha in relieving the Egyptian trade from 
the shackles of monopoly, and in encouraging the colonization in 
the country of foreign wealth, talent, and integrity. The conse- 
quences of this policy, Mr. Buckingham described as being emi- 
nently beneficial ; the inhabitants of Alexandria had, in consequence, 
increased from 5,000 to £0,000, and in place of one English com- 
mercial house, there are now about twenty in that city, and as 
many, or more, in Cairo. A visible improvement had also been 
brought about by the infusion of European morality into the habits 
and manners of the people, and a sort of public opinion had been 
formed by the union of this growing mercantile body, which had 
frequently controlled the government in some of its arbitrary mea- 
sures. Property was more secure—knowledge was increasing— 
and the great body of the community were become less bigotted to 
their Mahommedan superstition, and less intolerant to strangers, 


With regard to Arabia, Mr. Buckingham pointed out the usual 
geographical divisions of the country, and contrasted it with Egypt, 
in this respect, that, while Egypt was periodically inundated by the 
Nile, and owed its prosperity to that cause, Arabia had not one 
single stream which deserved the name of a river, being one 
continued tract of burning sands, with here and there scattered 
patches of verdure, like the spots on a leopard’s skin. ‘The climate 
during the summer, is hotter than in any other part of the world, 
the thermometer being above 100 degrees; at 108 in the morn- 
ing, and rising to 110, 120, and even to 125, in the coolest and 
shadiest parts. During the most part of the summer this is the 
temperature, and, owing to its being so equable, the country is 
subject to dead calms, which continue sometimes, without inter- 
ruption, for sixty days. When the temperature begins to vary, 
and the winds to resume their wonted activity, the country is visited 
by the Simoon, or hot blast of the desert, about which so much has 
been said. Mr. Buckingham experienced the effects of this hot 
and parching wind. He is not of opinion, as, has been sometimes 
asserted, that it has any poisonous qualities. When it is suddenly 
inhaled, it may, in the same manner as a hot blast from an oven, 
cause faintishness or sickness, and even swooning ; but this is not 
to be ascribed to any quality but heat. The effect of these violent 
winds is, to raise up the fine sand, with which the desert is in many 
parts covered, and to set it afloat all through the atmosphere, in 
such quantities, that Mr. Buckingham states it to be impossible to 
see for a few yards before you; if you were standing at the tail 
of a camel, its head would not be visible. On these occasions, all 
the animals, by instinct, lie down and bury their nostrils under the 
sand, to avoid the influence of this hot wind. In this situation, the 
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‘man generally-lies down on the lee side of the animal, and ina 
‘short time the sand is blown up to the level of the camel, which 
-has, of course, to rise and to lie down on a new foundation, in order 
to avoid being covered with sand. But, in many cases, from weari- 
ness, faintness, or sleepiness, occasioned by the great heat, and 
often from a feeling of despair, both the man and the animal lie 
still, and in twenty minutes they are buried under a load of sand, 
and there miserably perish in these inhospitable deserts. Arabia is 
bounded on the west by the Red Sea, which, so far from being 
‘muddy or red, as has been sometimes asserted, Mr. Buckingham 
describes as being the most pellucid water he ever met with; in 
proof of which he mentioned, that while in our seas it is scarcely 
possible ever to see an object beyond the depth of two fathoms, 
‘and even in other seas, as on the Bahama Bank, in the West Indies, 
it was reckoned very clear water, when the bottom could be seen 
at five fathoms ; in the Red Sea, he read distinctly the name of 
the ship on the anchor, at the depth of twenty-five fathoms. ‘The 
only fruit of the desert is the date, which supplies the Arabs with 
their scanty food. Coffee is produced in the vicinity of Mocha, 
and it is justly held in the highest estimation all over the globe ; 
at the same time, the soil of Bengal is equally capable of producing 
it in the same perfection, and here he could not help mentioning an 
anecdote on this subject. At the time that the insurrection took 
place at Manilla, when the Native population rose upon and de- 
.stroyed the Europeans, and when every white face was considered 
an enemy, two Frenchmen escaped from the general massacre, and 
came to Calcutta pennyless, and glad to tly for their lives. Having 
seen Mr. Buckingham’s Journal, they inquired for him, and laid 
before him their deplorable case. He inquired, what he could do 
for them? what they were capable of? They replied, that they 
were skilled in nothing but the cultivation of coffee, which, they 
understood, they would not be allowed to prosecute here. Mr. 
Buckingham replied, if they had been Englishmen, they would not 
have been allowed ; but because they were Frenchmen and foreign- 
ers, they would be allowed the privileges which were withheld from 
Englishmen. ‘The poor men thought at first that he was mocking 
them in their misery ; they could not believe in such an anomaly, 
as that any government would allow to foreigners what was refused 
to natives ; and it was not until the fact was confirmed by many 
other persons, that they could be persuaded of it. Such being the 
case, however, that foreigners but not Englishmen are allowed to 
settle in India, a sum of 5,000/. was subscribed for the French re- 
fugees, a coffee plantation was begun, from which as excellent coffee 
is now produced as any to be found in Mocha, . 

It is singular that no inhabitant of Mocha will taste coffee, and 
any one who would drink it would be thought by the inhabitants to 
be a perfect fool. Their beverage is an infusion from the outer 
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rind of the berry, which Mr. Buckingham describes as having the 
most nauseous and bitter taste that can be imagined, and he com- 
pared it to a strong dose of senna. As another extraordinary in- 
stance of this diversity of taste, Mr. Buckingham told a lively 
story of an Abyssinian princess, a renowned beauty, who sailed in 
the same ship with him and a medical friend, but of whom it was 
impossible to obtain even a glimpse. This lady, however, hap- 
pened to be taken ill, when recourse was had to European skill. 
But still Mr. B. and his friend were positively denied all access to 
her; at last, however, they were allowed to see her, when the re- 
putation of her beauty was fully confirmed. As the lady was not 
remarkably ill, they prescribed for her a dish of tea, some of which 
they had with them of the finest quality, such as is never seen here, 
and which, for flavour and aroma, is unrivalled, being only sent in 
presents from China to some of the distinguished servants of the 
East India Company. The lady, after much persuasion, was pre- 
vailed on to take it, when she spit it all out of her mouth, expressed 
the most violent disgust, and affirmed that the Europeans had con- 
spired to poison her. 


Of the animals, the camels and the dromedary, Mr. Bucking- 
ham gave the usual account, enlivened, however, by such details as 
an eye-witness only can give. Respecting the Arabian horse, he 
mentioned that, though it excelled in all the fine qualities for which 
that animal is prized, that is, in swiftness and in docility of temper ; 
and though it is the source of all the excellence which is to be 
found in the European breed, it is very roughly treated, and but 
scantily fed. It never tastes corn of any sort, neither meal nor 
grass, but is usually fed on camel's milk, prepared for it, or browses 
on such stinted shrubs as the desert produces; it never lies down 
from the time of its birth to the time of its death, except when 
sick ; and is allowed to stand at the tent door of the Arab, after 
enduring the heat of the day, uncovered during the cold of night, as 
the Arabs would think a man mad who would put any sort of cloth 
over a horse ; yet this animal, so little cared for, will perform, for 
successive days, a journey of fifty miles ; and farther, it appears that 
from this rough treatment and scanty fare, its strength is derived, 
for when it is brought to India, fed richer on herbage, and protected 
from the weather, it loses its strength, and in place of fifty miles, 
it will not go thirty miles for successive days ; and it is a general 
remark, that in all those countries which abound in rich and luxu- 
riant herbage, the indigenous horse is never so fine an animal as 
where it is more poorly fed. 


The locust is also found in Arabia, although Mr. Buckingham 
thinks that it is a native of Africa, and that it is blown from that 
country into Arabia, out of its natural course, by the winds. ‘The 
account given in Scripture of the ravages of this-insect, when it is 
said, “ that before them was the garden of Eden, and behind a 
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desert,” is verified by experience. They light upon the country in 
a cloud which darkens the air, and they leave nothing green behind 
them. They are sometimes blown by the winds into .the ocean, 
where they are drowned; and Mr. Buckingham mentioned, that 
when he was sailing in the Red Sea, we believe at the rate of 
seven or eight knots an hour, the ship’s way was suddenly stopt, 
and she did not go on at the rate of more than four. ‘The water 
was at the same time darkened for many miles by a brown sub- 
stance, which many thought was oil from some shipwrecked vessels. 
But when they took up some of this substance they perceived that 
it was a cloud of locusts, which had perished in the water. They 
found the mass to be twenty feet deep; at the bottom the locusts 
were perfect, but at the top, and a good way down, they were greatly 
decomposed. ‘ 


Mr. Buckingham gave an interesting account of the Arabs, 
among whom he dwelt fora considerable time. He described them 
as kind, hospitable, and just, and not at all addicted to that ferocity 
and pillage which we are accustomed to consider a part of the Arab 
character. The plunder of the caravans would never take place 
were their owners to pay them a small contribution for the privilege 
of passing through their country, and of sharing in their herbage, 
in their scanty supply of water, and in their other produce, But 
these trading strangers come into the country more powerful than 
the inhabitants, they carry off all its produce, leaving the native 
population, without any remorse, to starve; and it is because the 
Arabs exact payment from these intruders, and because they refuse 
them a moderate compensation for what they receive, that they 
attack the caravans, cut off the stragglers, and carry off what they 
consider a just recompense for the supplies which the country fur- 
nishes, and for which all payment is refused. The Arabs are the 
most abstemious people on earth. They only take one meal a-day, 
and that after sun-set. The more luxurious of them drink a single 
cup of coffee, without either milk or sugar, in the morning, and 
taste nothing more until night, when they make a simple repast on 
afew dates. They are, nevertheless, remarkably healthy. An Arab 
is never known to be sick, and they generally live to a very great 
age ; yet they have no such thing as a physician among them. 


In describing the different towns of Arabia, Mr. Buckingham 
dwelt at length on the importance of Mecca, as being so admirably 
fitted for a great commercial depdt of European goods. This 
place, it is well known, is the noted resort of pilgrims, from 
all parts of the Mahommedan world; it is the centre point where 
they all meet. A pilgrimage to Mecca is reckoned indispen- 
sable in a pious Mahometan, and here an immense concourse 
of persons, to the number annually of more than 100,000 meet 
from Constantinople, froia all parts of India, from Japan, from 
Java, from all the isles of the Eastern Archipelago; from 
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Timbuctoo, and ‘all parts of the interior of Africa. Now, 
Mr. Buckingham concludes, that as many of these pilgrims 
come for trade as well as for religion, they must bring something 
there, and take away an equivalent in return. He suggests, there- 
fore, that if the warehouses of Birmingham or Manchester could 
be only emptied in this great centre of intercourse, that the pilgrims 
would each carry away to their respective places of abode, some 
commodity of British manufacture, which is far superior, in cheap- 
ness and excellence, to any thing that could be found in their own 
country. Thus they would act as so many radii from the centre of 
a circle, and would carry over all the parts of the Eastern world 
samples of British goods, for which they would soon spread a taste, 
and excite a demand. This would be a beginning ; and the next 
step would be the establishment of a commercial house at Mecca, 
to which British goods could be consigned, when there is little 
doubt that a great increase of trade would be the consequence, and 
British manufactures would make their way where they never had 
been before heard of. In adverting to the humanizing influence of 
trade in softening the prejudices, and refining the manners of bar- 
barous countries, Mr. Buckingham mentioned a curious anecdote 
of a Mahometan, a native of Fez, who had visited Gibraltar, whom 
he met in a voyage in the Red Sea, where he (Mr. B.) was dis- 
guised as a follower of Mahomet, speaking their language, wearing 

the dress, and having a long beard, three years old. This person, 
though a zealous disciple of the Prophet, was liberal in ideas, and 
had no objection to a little free discussion. Mr. Buckingham began 

the conversation, by asking him whether he thought the fast of 
Ramadan, which is not like our fast in Lent, that freely admits an 

indulgence in many rare luxuries, such as salmon and turbot, &c., 

with lobster-sauce, but a strict fast from sun-rise to sun-set, during 

which the worshippers eat nothing, nor so much as smoke a pipe. 

Mr. B. asked him if he thought this fast indispensable to the Ma- 

hommedan reiigion; he replied that he did. Then, said Mr. B., 

the Prophet could not have intended his religion to have been uni- 

versal all over the world. Why so? said the young man. Because, 

said Mr. B., there are certain parts of the world where it would be 

impossible to observe it, for the sun does not set for six months. 

The young man stared, and was incredulous ;_ but Mr. B., con- 

structing a globe, demonstrated the fact in such a manner as left 

him in no doubt, when he freely admitted that the Prophet could 

not have been aware of this fact, or he would not have promulgated 

his creed ; and from that moment, the spirit of inquiry being set 

afloat, his faith was much shaken; and in place of making the 

pilgrimage of Mecca, which was his first intention, he sneered at 

the idea, and after transacting his business at some of the towns in 

the Red Sea, he returned to his own country, with impressions very 

different from those with which he had left it; and Mr. Bucking- 
ham mentioned this fact to shew how inevitably the free intercourse 
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of trade tended to pave the way for the accomplishment of higher 
than even commercial objects, how it tended to break down super- 
stitious prejudices, and to diffuse other and better notions in their 
stead. 


Mr. Buckingham concluded his third lecture last night to a 
more crowded audience than he has ever had. Not being pre- 
viously known in this city, he was not so numerously attended at 
first as might have been expected; but as his merits become 
known, a greater interest is excited, and we have little doubt that 
his hearers will still increase. The room last night was quite 
crowded, and it was with difficulty that seats could be procured. 
His discourse on Palestine, Syria, &c., was, like all the others, 
equally amusing and instructive.’ 


From ‘ The Edinburgh Observer,’ July 17. 


We noticed briefly, on Tuesday, the commencement of this gen-. 
tleman’s lectures on the Eastern World. Since then we have been 
twice to hear him ; and, on the whole, have derived a very consi- 
derable degree of pleasure from his labours. Mr. Buckingham’s 
name has, for several years past, been of note in the literary cir- 
cles ; he is, perhaps, the greatest traveller, as a meter of miles, alive 
at this moment ; and to crown all, the stout battle he has fought 
with the East India Company, has given him somewhat the charac- 
ter of a political martyr. Before saying any thing of his lectures, 
we shall abridge, for the information of our distant readers, the 
sketch of his life, travels, and political and literary labours, which is 
now in circulation among his auditors at the Hopetoun Rooms. 
The reader, the better to understand his pilgrimages, would do well 
to peruse our abridgment with a good map of the world before him. 
At the early age of nine years, Mr. Buckingham embraced, with 
the most enthusiastic ardour, the maritime profession; and em- 
barked in one of his majesty’s packets for a foreign station. 
Before he completed his tenth year he was captured, and, as a pri- 
soner of war, passed several months in confinement at Corunna, 
after which he was marched, with other companions in misfortunes, 
a distance of many hundred miles, barefoot, through Spain and Por- 
tugal, from Corunna to Lisbon. Subsequently he visited other 
countries in the same profession, and obtained a maritime command 
at the age of twenty-two. In this capacity he performed several 
voyages to the West Indies, the two Americas, and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, including Gibraltar, Malta, the Greek Islands, and 
Smyrna in the Levant. In 1813, having resolved to abandon the 
sea, and settle as a merchant in Malta, he sailed from London for 
that island ; but, on his arrival, found it devastated by the plague, 
in consequence of which his speculation failed, and he proceeded 
to Alexandria, in Egypt, to look for fresh sources of enterprise. 
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Here he obtained the notice and attention of Mahommed li, the 
present ruler of that country, who had just begun to appreciate the 
advantage of encouraging the settlement of intelligent Europeans 
in his territories. With Mahommed Ali he spent a very con- 
siderable portion of his time instructing and explaining, with 
the assistance of a set of Arrowsmith’s charts, the relative posi- 
tions and productions of various countries. From Alexandria 
he proceeded to Cairo; and from thence ascended the Nile 
into Nubia, beyond the cataracts, where almost total blindness, 
arising from a long and severe ophthalmia, prevented him from 
penetrating farther. On his descent, he halted at Keneh, and 
crossed the desert to Kosseir, on the shores of the Red Sea, in 
the course of which journey he encountered a body of mutinous 
soldiery of the Egyptian army, returning, in a state of revolt, from 
Kosseir, by whom he was stripped, plundered, and left nearly naked 
on the barren waste. Nevertheless, he succeeded in reaching 
Kosseir, from whence, finding it impossible to proceed further in that 
direction, he retraced his steps back to Keneh, on the Nile. De- 
scending the Nile to Cairo, he from thence traversed the isthmus of 
Suez, and visited every part of Lower Egypt, and the Delta, 
habited as an Egyptian, speaking the language, and mixing freely 
with the people of the country. At this period the English mer- 
chants resident in Egypt proposed to him to undertake on their 
account a voyage to India, by way of the Red Sea—partly to ascer- 
tain the practicability of its coasting navigation by English ships, 
and partly to learn whether the merchants of India were disposed 
to renew the commercial intercourse which formerly existed be- 
tween India and Egypt. He set out for Suez accordingly, with a 
vast caravan of pilgrims bound to Mecca, and proceeded from thence 
to Jedda and Mocha, and ultimately to India. His mission to the 
Indian merchants was unsuccessful ; and he then bethought himself 
of turning his attention to some maritime or mercantile speculation 
in India itself. In accordance with this desire, he. was appointed 
to command a new frigate just launched at Bombay for the Imaum 
of Muscat, an independent Arab Prince, who had commissioned her 
for a voyage to China. Scarcely however was he invested with 
this command, when the government of Bombay intimated to him, 
that having arrived at India without license or authority, he should 
ship himself forthwith for England. All his efforts to obtain a 
mitigation of this harsh, but legal degree, were unsuccessful. The 
authorities at Bombay admitted at once that he was an intelligent 
man, and likely to prove a useful agent in that quarter; but the 
orders of the Court of Directors in England were too peremptory 
to be departed from. Mr. Buckingham then returned to Egypt by 
a second voyage through the Red Sea; and, in the course of time, 
was again empowered by the British merchants at Alexandria, to 
act as their envoy in a second commercial mission to Bombay, and 
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also as the Ambassador of Mahommed Ali. Previous té setting: 
out on this expedition he took care to procure from England the 


license necessary to qualify him to become a resident in British: 


India. He left Alexandria, by sea, in the close of 1815, landed at 
Bairout, in Syria, proceeded ‘by Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Jaffa, to: 
Jerusalem ; was compelled, by the disturbed’ state of the country, 


to traverse nearly the whole of Palestine, and the countries east of: 


the Jordan and the Dead Sea, the Hauran, and the Decapolis ;— 
reached Damascus ;—passed several weeks in the agreeable and 
hospitable society’ of Lady Hester Stanhope ;—visited Baalbeck, 
Lebanon, Tripoli, Antioch, the Crontes, and Aleppo. From thence 
he proceeded into Mesopotamia ; crossed the Euphrates at Bir; 
visited Orfah, the Ur of the Chaldees, and Edessa of the Greeks, 
near Haran, the birth-place of Abraham the Patriarch ; journeyed 
to Diarbekr, or the Black City, in the heart of Asia Minor: from 
therice to Mardin on the mountains; and the great Desert of Sinjar 
to Moosul on the Tigris ;— inspected the ruins of Nineveh, Arbela, 
Ctesiphon, and Seleucia ; made extensive researches on the ruins of 
Babylon, identified the Hanging Gardens and the Palace, and dis- 
covered a portion of the ancient wall; ascended to the summit of 
the Tower of Babel, now:still erect in the Plain of Shinaar, and at 
length reposed in the celebrated city of Bagdad, on the banks of the 
Tigris. After a short stay there he proceeded into Persia, crossing 
the chain of Mount Zagros, and going by Kermanshah to Hamadan, 
the ancient Ecbatana; Ispahan ; the ruins of Persepolis ; and by 
Shiraz and Shapoor to Bushire. At this port he embarked in an 
East India Company's ship of war, bound on an expedition against 
the Wahabees; the Arab Pirates of the Persian Gulf: visited their 
Port at Ras-el-Khyma ; went on shore with the commodore of the 
squadron, and acted as his Arabian Interpreter ; assisted afterwards 
in the bombardment of the town, and finally reached Bombay at 
the end of 1816, having been nearly twelve months in performing 
this long and perilous jonrney. The issue of his second mission 
to Bombay was not more successful in bringing about the wished-for 
trade between India and Egypt than his first; but he resumed the 
command of the Imaum of Muscat’s frigate, in which:he sailed for 
the Persian Gulf; and after visiting Muscat and Bussorah, returned, 
with a successful result, to Bombay. From hence he proceeded 
down the coast of Malabar, touching at Tellicherry, Calicut, 
Mahee, and Cochin ; Colombo and Point de Gaile, in Ceylon; up 
the coast of Caromadel, touching at Covelong, Madras, and Bimli- 
patam; and at length reached Calcutta in June, 1818. Here he 
found orders from the Imaum directing the frigate to proceed to 
the coast of Zanzibar, in Africa, to give convoy to several vessels 
there engaged in procuring slaves, a service which he declined, and 
by doing so resigned his command. Having met with much atten- 
tion from people of distinction in India, he yielded to their solicita- 
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tions, and agreed to undertake the editorship of a public journal in 
Calcutta. In three years he brought this paper to produce a net 
profit of 80001. per annum. The Marquis of Hastings, who was 
then Governor-General, cordially approved of the independent man- 
ner in which the “ Calcutta Journal’ was conducted, but the more 
bigotted adherents of the Company’s system regarded him with the 
utmost distrust, and spared no efforts to procure his arbitrary ba- 
nishment from India. The Marquis, however, scorned to do an 
oppressive act, and while he remained at the head of affairs, Mr. 
Buckingham found that he had a shield between him and the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power ; but no sooner had Lord Hastings quitted 
India, than his temporary locum tenens, Mr. Adam, made no secret 
of his intention to banish the editor of the obnoxious Journal from 
India, as early as possible. This made “ Buckingham grow cir- 
cumspect ;” but a Presbyterian minister, Dr. Bryce, whose name is 
not unknown in this country, having entered the lists against him 
as a political adversary, and received, as a reward for a very viru- 
lent attack on him, an office of some emolument under Govern- 
ment, of which we have also heard something in Scotland, Mr. 
Buckingham was induced to play off a little wit against him and 
his patrons, and for that small fault he was instantly sent out of 
the country, and returned to England, with all his prospects blasted. 
Since then he has been one of the most Herculean labourers in the 
vineyard of literature. He has established several political journals, 
—and, filled with a spirit of hostility towards the East India Com- 
pany, which is identified with his existence, he has rendered all of 
them more or less subservient to the subversion of its power. He 
is now, we need scarcely state, making a circuit of the British isles, 
for the avowed purpose of preaching a crusade, if we may employ 
such a term, against the Leadenhall monopoly ; and to render his 
prelections palatable to all classes, he garnishes them with rich 
geographical descriptions of those Oriental lands which he wishes 
to redeem from moral and commercial barbarism. 

Having been thus particular in regard to the adventures of Mr. 
Buckingham, we shall now speak of his appearance in our city. In 
his lectures on Arabia and Palestine, the two at which we were 
present, he stated very little that is not familiar to every intelligent 
reader ; but at the same time, what he did state was so happily ex- 
pressed and so agreeably illustrated by personal anecdotes, that we 
believe every body in the room was heartily sorry when he brought 
them toa close. We were in particular greatly struck with his pic- 
ture of Damascus—than which nothing oral could be more graphic 
and enchanting ; and it recurred to us repeatedly, that were sucha 
man to devote himself entirely to delineating the face of the earth by 
word of mouth, he would do more to advance geographical know- 
ledge than all the professors in Britain. It is Mr. Buckingham’s 
object to draw attention to the Eastern world, and of course he paints 
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the orient as strewn with paradises ; but still, with the full persuasion 
that his pictures are in danger of being overcharged, we are not 
prepared to say that we detected any palpable exaggerations—or at 
least any that a lecturer might not legitimately employ. The 
knowledge that he had seen the towers and temples—traversed 
the deserts—bathed in the waters—slept in the groves—eat of the 
fruits—and conversed with the people he described, added greatly 
to the effect of his details. Though he never lets slip a favourable 
opportunity of giving his old oppressors a kick, he does not employ 
any vituperative language against them, or in anywise intrude his 
own grievances into the subject. On the whole, we regard him as 
a very formidable enemy to the Company. He has undertaken to 
render it unpopular; and with the undeniable facts that he can 
adduce, and the tide of public opinion setting strongly in his favour 
—for there is not one man in a hundred but is hostile to the further 
extension of the charter—he will do much to accomplish it. On 
Monday the attendance at his lectures was but thin ; on Tuesday it 
was rather better ; Wednesday and yesterday it was very good ; and 
doubtless, it will improve so much towards the conclusion of the 
course, that we shall not be surprised though he goes over the same 
ground again. We observe that, with a view to accommodate the 
increasing audiences, his lectures on India, which take place on 
Saturday and Monday, are to be delivered in the Great Room at 
the Waterloo Hotel, at one o’clock in the afternoon. 


From ‘ The Edinburgh Literary Journal, July 18. 


Mr. Buckingham’s lectures which commenced on Monday last, 
and have continued every evening during the week, appear to be 
exciting much interest, and giving great satisfaction, in this city. 
We are, for our own part, heartily disposed to approve of the fa- 
vourable impression which he has made. We have heard him with 
no common degree of pleasure ; and consider ourselves called upon 
to declare, that we were never before in possession of such vivid 
and accurate notions of all that is remarkable in the countries he 
undertakes to describe, as those with which we have been supplied 
by him. Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Persia, have 
been successively delineated, with all their wonders, both of art and 
nature, in a manner which makes us now feel comparatively at 
home upon these subjects. Numerous circumstances concur in re- 
commending Mr. Buckingham’s lectures to the public, viewing 
them merely in a literary and popular point of view, and altogether 
apart from the grand national question, with which, however, they 
are all more or less connected. In the first place, Mr. Buckingham 
has himself been in the countries of which he treats, and has seen 
with his own eyes every thing he describes. If he speaks of the 
Pyramids, he has stood on their top; if of the Nile, he has bathed 
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in its waters ; if of Mecca, he has made the pilgrimage to the holy 
shrine; if of Palmyra, he has been among its ruins. In the 
second place, information conveyed orally has a great ad- 
vantage over that which comes to us through the medium of 
books. It is amazing how much the looks and gestures of the 
speaker contribute to give distinctness and graphic force to the 
picture he attempts to sketch. A book is the best substitute we 
can have for its author, but it is only a substitute. Mr. Buckingham 
is both the book and the author in one, and the effect produced is 
therefore doubled. In the third place, Mr. Buckingham’s manner 
is exceedingly prepossessing and agreeable. One sees at once that* 
he is a gentleman, and entitled to respect as well as to attention. 
He is a man apparently fully past middle life, but hale and active, 
with an intelligent and pleasant expression of countenance, and with 
a modest but energetic and business-like mode of delivery, which 
effectually prevents the minds of his audience from wandering. In 
addition to all this, he is excellently skilled in the art of pleasing a 
popular assembly, by intermixing with his graver and more im- 
portant matter, a number of light and amusing stories. On the 
whole, we can safely say, that we know of no way in which a body 
of really substantial and useful knowledge, may be more easily and 
effectually attained than by attending a course of Mr. Buckingham’s 
lectures. So much does this seem to be also the opinion of the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh, that he has found it necessary to desert the 


Hopetoun Rooms for the still larger hall in the Waterloo Hotel, 
where he is to lecture upon India, this day, and on Monday, at one 
o’clock.. These two lectures will not be purely commercial, but will 
embrace a great variety of interesting facts respecting the institu- 
tions of the country and the condition of the people, which are as 
deserving the attention of ladies and professional gentlemen, as of 
commercial men. 


(From ‘ The Edinburgh Observer, July 21.) 


Mr. Bucxincuam.—Yesterday this celebrated traveller con- 
cluded his course of Lectures on the Eastern World, to the great 
regret, we venture to say, of every person who had the good taste 
to attend him. As we anticipated, his audience gradually increased 
as he drew nearer and nearer to the grand topic to which all his 
details, whether descriptive or argumentative, converged ; and on 
Saturday and yesterday the great room in the Waterloo Tavern was 
crowded with several hundreds of the most intelligent and respect- 
able of our citizens, all intent to catch the winding-up of his pre- 
lections. ‘The ladies supported him staunchly all along; and, 
judging by their looks at least, we may safely assert that his advent 
has created quite a sensation, and completely annihilated in many a 
fair bosom the popularity of the gigantic monopoly which he strives 
to subvert. Our own favourable opinion of Mr. Buckingham, not 
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merely as a lecturer, but as a man of most extensive intelligence, 
has steadily progressed ever since we first heard him speak ; and 
we are now confirmed in the opinion, that there are few men in the 
British islands equally qualified, and certainly none better, to expose 
the erroneous principles on which our vast territories in the East 
are governed ; and the imperious necessity of the people at home 
making a firm stand against the extension of a charter which mili- 
tates so monstrously against the improvement of eighty-five millions 
of the human race. It cannot be, we know, that Mr. Buckingham 
is without a bias in the contest. No man could have battled so 
long and so obstinately with a very powerful enemy, without having 
his perception quickened by a spicing of vindictiveness towards his 
adversaries ; but we must say, that so far as our judgment goes, he 
has to boast of a very large share of philanthropy, and that it is not 
easy to listen to his arguments without feeling respect for the man, 
and aversion towards the system of moral and commercial bondage 
which he labours to overturn. 


On Saturday Mr. Buckingham described the geographical posi- 
tion of India, the peculiarities and general appearance of the country 
—its antiquities, climate, animals, vegetables, minerals, population, 
&c., and concluded with a brief notice of its government, and the 
religion and manners of its inhabitants. All these details were in- 
terspersed with anecdotes illustrative of the gross abuses that have 
been fostered by the Company, and the beneficial effects that would 
result from a radical change in the government of that vast portion 
of the British dominions. Yesterday he followed up the same sub- 
ject, touching on the vexatious disabilities under which Englishmen 
in India labour ; the powers held by the Company of licensing indi- 
viduals to reside there, and of recalling that license whenever they 
think proper ; the prohibiting of Englishmen from holding land in 
India; the stigmatation of commerce, in certain cases, as a crime ; 
the miserable condition of the Natives, and the practicability of 
greatly bettering that condition by agriculture and commerce ; the 
atrocity of permitting, for a political purpose, the immolation of 
widows on their husband’s funeral pyres ; and the still greater atro- 
city of drawing a revenue from the horrible rites celebrated at 
Juggernaut. Had the Company, he insisted, avowedly set itself to 
bar the improvement of the human race, it could not have more 
effectually checked moral and commercial advancement. ‘Though 
India had been so long under European sway, it was still without 
roads, without canals, and, of course, without any of those facilities 
of intercourse, by means of mails, which every civilized nation 
enjoys. In conclusion, he alluded shortly to the trade with China, 
proving that it was made to pander grossly to individual avarice ; 
and that, to maintain it on its preseut footing, and thereby prolong 
the Company’s existence, for on that single branch of revenue it 
confessedly depends, the people of the British islands were taxed in 
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the article of tea, to an extent almost exceeding credibility. We 
do not pretend to do more than give the heads of ‘this lecture ;_ in- 
deed no newspaper report could embrace it ; and knowing that Mr. 
Buckingham will soon tell the same truths—for truths we believe 
them to be—in other parts of the country, we also purposely ab- 
stained from giving an outline of any of his previous details. At 
the commencement of the course we thought him quiet and conver- 
sational ; but yesterday he exhibited all the fervour and energy 
which give effect to the richest eloquence, and, we hesitate not to 
say, left very few of his auditors unconvinced that he was advo- 
eating the abolition of a system no less injurious to the country in 
which it prevails, than discreditable to the country that protects it. 


From ‘ The Caledonian Mercury,’ July 23. 


Mr. Buckingham’s supplementary lecture on the East India Com- 
pany’s Monopoly, and the advantages which would result from 
throwing open the trade to India and China, was delivered in the 
Waterloo Great Room on Monday last, to a numerous and highly 
respectable audience. It occupied nearly four hours in the delivery ; 
but, from the interesting nature of the subject, the multiplicity of 
the details introduced, and the engaging qualities of the lecturer 
himself, whose talent for communicating knowledge in a clear, 
animated, and attractive form is really of a very high order indeed, 
the attention of the auditory was kept up, with unabated intensity to 
the last; and if we may judge from our own feeling and observa- 
tion, the discourse might have been almost indefinitely prolonged 
without producing any sensation of lassitude or of exhaustion. The 
ptincipal topics upon which Mr. Buckingham enlarged, with a 
fluency and outpouring truly wonderful, were—first, the history and 
constitution of the East India Company, with the qualifications of 
Proprietors, and the graduated scale of duties assigned to the Di- 
rectors ; secondly, the practical effect of their mismanagement in 
the progressive increase of their debts, the unnatural interest they 
have in becoming more and more embarrassed, and their total neglect 
of the country over which their sway is extended; thirdly, the 
baneful influence of the Company’s rule in not only arresting the 
natural course of improvement, but in keeping it perfectly sta- 
tionary, and even causing it to retrograde: fourthly, the disabilities 
under which the English in India, not in the Company’s service, 
labour, in consequence of their liability to be banished without trial 
and without cause assigned, by the arbitrary fiat of the Governor in 
council; fifthly, the arguments against the settlement of English 
merchants in the interior of Hindoostan, and the answers by which 
these arguments may be met; sixthly, the universal prevalence of 
a desire among the Natives to possess British manufactures of 
every description, and the obstacles at present opposed to the grati- 
fication of this desire beyond the three principal settlements or ports 
of Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, &c. &c. 
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Such is an outline or rather skeleton of this remarkable discourse, 
which ranged over almost every branch of a subject the most com- 
plicated and extensive that the mind of man can grapple withal, em- 
bracing the interests and improvement of a large proportion of the 
whole human race. In what we have to say at present, however, 
we shall not attempt—for the attempt would be preposterous—to 
follow so discursive a plan, but, throwing general considerations and 
arguments as much as possible out of view, endeavour, by means of 
facts and figures, to give our readers a correct idea of the main 
bearings of the question, in so far as relates to the opening of a free 
trade to the East. 


But we cannot enlarge farther upon the subject at present, hav- 
ing already greatly exceeded our limits. It is one of too great 
interest and magnitude, however, to be lost sight of, especially con- 
sidering the stimulus which has been given to the public mind by 
Mr. Buckingham’s very able and comprehensive lecture. The sub- 
ject of the trade to China we also reserve for future consideration. 


From ‘ The Glasgow Herald,’ July 23. 


On Monday, the subject of Mr. Buckingham’s lecture was the 
constitution, policy, and government of the East India Company, 
and the condition of the population of Hindoostan, and it was deli- 
vered to a more crowded audience than any that has yet attended 
him. He continued expatiating on this important subject with 
such varied powers of eloquence, argument and wit, that for the 
space of nearly four hours he enchained the attention of his hearers. 
Every new appearance which Mr. Buckingham makes confirms and 
increases the first impressions of his great and original talents. On 
Monday he surpassed all his former exertions.—He was animated 
apparently by the p.csence of so large an audience; and he rose at 
times to the highest tone of impassioned eloquence; while he 
enlivened the dry details of argument in a manner so extremely 
amusing and original, that we never before saw entertainment and 
instruction so happily combined. He was occasionly quite drama- 
tic in his statements, and the delight of his audience, testified by 
frequent plaudits, seemed to react upon him, and to inspire him with 
new energy. He improved in fluency and ardour, and presented 
every topic upon which he touched in a new and more striking 
aspect, by the force and vivacity of his delineations. 


From The Edinburgh Observer, Friday July 24. 


Mr. Bucxincuam.—Last night this gentleman gave the first of 
three supplementary lectures on the Eastern World, to an audience 
consisting of upwards 500 ladies and gentlemen, among whom we 
noticed a great many individuals of the highest intelligence and 
respectability. Mr. Buckingham, while he touched on all the 
countries which he had described in his previous lectures, was 
careful to avoid repetition, his object in extending his course being 
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rather to supply facts omitted, than to rivet those which he had 
before communicated. In this attempt he was exceedingly happy— 
this lecture being fully more diversified, and richer in anecdote, than 
any of its predecessors. Mr. Buckingham’s stores of information 
regarding the East appear to be quite inexhaustible ; and he opens 
them with a facility exclusively his own, and which makes us regret 
every time we hear him, the impossibility of doing justice, in a 
report, to a tythe of the topics which he illuminates. 


From ‘ The Edinburgh Evening Courant,’ July 25. 


On Thursday evening, Mr. Buckingham delivered a Lecture in 
the large room in the Waterloo Hotel, the principal object of which 
was to supply what he had omitted in his former lectures on the 
Eastern countries. He likewise enlarged considerably on the Mono- 
poly question, and communicated additional information on that 
interesting subject. The audience was highly respectable, and 
every part of the room, including the gallery, was crowded. He 
lectured with unabated interest for the long space of three hours and 
a half. As usual, he became more animated as he proceeded, and 
delighted his audience by his eloquence, as well as by the playful 
and fascinating manner in which he narrated his personal adven- 
tures. We need scarcely add, that he was often interrupted by the 
applauses of his audience. 

The following are the towns in Scotland in which Mr. Buckinc- 
nAM’s Lectures are now positively fixed, and on the dates annexed. 
1. Aberdeen, July 27-—28 | 5. Paisley, August 12—13 
2. Dundee, - 29—30 | 6. Greenock, A 14—16 
3. Perth, . 31— 1] 7. Ayre, ‘ 17—18 
4. Glasgow, August 3—11]|8. Dumfries, 19—21 
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{Mr. BuckincHAm, to whom the subjoined was sent during his stay in Edinburgh, can 
have no possible objection to the insertion of it in the pages of ‘The Oriental Herald.’ 
When parents write Epitaphs for their deceased Children, Criticism is disarmed :—but an 
Inscription on the Tomb of a Son placed there by the Father, although it may prove the 
affection which dictated the eulogy—can hardly be regarded as sufficient evidence to ont- 
weigh the testimony of facts which no affection can obliterate. If the Epitaphs of much 
greater invaders of the liberties of mankind than Mr. Adam, were to be consulted for their 
characters—the greatest tyrants that the world ever saw, would pass for paragons of meekness 
and humanity.] 









Edinburgh, July 16, 1829. 
Tue annexed Epitaph was copied, this afternoon, from a marble slab in the 
mausoleum of the Adam family, situate in the south-west corner of the Greyfriars 
Church-yard of this City. The Copier first saw it last summer, and intended, at 
that time, to send a copy for insertion in ‘The Oriental Herald,’ but neglected so 
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Monument to the late Mr. Adam. 


todo. But now that Mr. Buckingham is in Edinburgh himself, he may have an 
opportunity of seeing, what is so much at variance with his own opinion of the 


merits of the person commemorated. 


JOHN ADAM, 
Eldest son of 
The Lord Chief Commissioner, 
was born 4th May, 1779. 
In June, 1795, he sailed for Bengal, 
In the civil service 
Of the East India Company. 

He passed through various offices of great trust and labour, 
And in 1819, was placed in the supreme Council. 
The usual term of holding that station being completed, 
He was re-appointed, 

And from January to August, 1823, he acted as Governor-General, 
A period which required decision, firmness and energy. 
His character and services have been extolled 

By the public voice of India. 

His extensive knowledge, his elevated views, 
His indefatigable zeal, his exemplary integrity, 

And the wisdom of his measures 

Have been publicly recorded by the Supreme Court of Bengal, 
And by those who preside over the affairs of India 
In England. 
Til health, the effect of climate, 
fatigue and anxiety, 
Compelled him in March, 1825, 
to embark for England, 
His surviving parent and his family expected to have seen, 
{In ripened manhood, what early youth had promised ; 
To have beheld his benign countenance ; 
To have enjoyed his enlightened discourse ; 
To have been soothed by his warm affection ; 
To have witnessed his active benevolence ; 
but 
He died on the 4th of June, 1825, 
on his voyage home, 
And his remains 
Were committed to the Ocean. 





This Stone 
Is inscribed to his private virtues. 
His public services 
will be recorded in 
The History of British India. 





Put up by his father in July, 1827, 

















Wreck or the Cankn-Bri A Casrit INDiAMAN. 


Tue following is an extract of a letter from one of the passengers, 
a lady, to her father in Edinburgh, dated the 10th July :— 


‘ The particulars of our wreck are, as nearly as I can remember, 
as follows :—We had been wind-bound off Portsmouth from the Ist 
to the 5th of the month, when, about ten in the morning (Sunday) 
it sprung up a fine fresh wind. All was bustle and life in a short 
time; the anchor was weighed, and sails set, and we should have 
been off (as the Bolton was) at the rate of six knots an hour, had it 
not been that one of the passengers, a Mr. A——, had not come on 
board, although he had orders to be so the night before ; we waited 
about an hour and a half before he was seen coming from the shore, 
and it was not till one o’clock that he got on board. We then set 
off; but in a very short time the wind changed, and we were then 
obliged to tack. I had always been a good sailor till this day ; for, 
though at anchor, the motion was very great, and I had been in 
bed mostly all day. About five o'clock W came down stairs, 
and had also Jain down, and had said to me, that both he and Cap- 
tain S—— thought that Captain Barber was keeping too near the 
land. I said that I thought several times I felt the ship as it were 
touching the ground. Just at that moment the ship struck with 
such a tremendous crash, that it almost makes me shudder to 
think of it. W started up, and told me to put on my cloak, 
which I did, and also put some of my most valuable parcels into my 
bag, and left my cabin; Captain S made me go into theirs, 
beside his wife, who was much alarmed but composed. Except one 
woman, not a lady made the least noise, but said that they would do 
whatever was thought best. Perhaps we remained here about half 
an hour, during which time every third or fourth sea dashed the 
ship with such violence against the rocks, that every moment we 
thought we were gone. We then went up stairs to be ready to go 
off, but what did we not feel when we were told that no boat could 
come off, though we were not more than three quarters of a mile 
from land; guns were fired, but were of no use. The rudder broke 
with an awful noise ; the boat was let down to take the ladies, and 
swamped immediately ; the sea washed in at one cuddy window, 
and ran out at the other; things of different kinds were thrown 
overboard; and every one did what they could to assist. The 
Captain never left the poop, but behaved with the utmost calmness 
and precision ; but the men had not known him long enough to be 
under much discipline; they were almost all boys, and did not know 
what to do. We had on board five ladies in all, and amongst 
the number a Miss F——, and if it had not been for this lady it is 
probable we must have remained all night. She came from the 
Isle of Wight, and her friends, seeing the ship, had gone to the 
Revenue Officer and insisted upon him doing his duty, and at least 
attempting to get to the ship, which he did, and providentia lly 
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reached it in time to get the ladies on shore that night. We were 
let down into the boat partly by help of hand and partly by ropes, ee: 
the sea running so high that it was with the greatest difficulty that a 
we could get into it. I was the last, and the men would bardly take a4 
me in; but to part from my W——, at sucha time, was truly 
dreadful; he gave me some money, and kissed me upon deck, a 
and at that moment neither of us knew that we should see each 
other again in this world. We were made to sit down in the bottom 
of the boat amongst the wet, and the sea washing over us very 
much. I think we must have been about half an hour in this state. 
I had only two dressing gowns on, and my cloak and bonnet, but 
the people were kind to us, and took us toa farm house called 
Motteston, about eight miles from Newport, but here, after a little, f 
my agony began. W. did not follow; night closed in, in utter 
darkuess, the wind blew with such violence, that when they fired the i 
guns we did not hear them, though not a mile from the shore. B 
W says it was terrible when the masts were cut down; and 
for some time the ship looked like a bridge, rising up in the middle, 

and that he expected every moment to see it break in two. By the 

time day light came in, the sea was calmer, and a boat brought 

them safe to land.’ 

















A Grerxk Saitor’s War Sone. ie 

My gallant ship! again—again in freedom shalt thou bound, 
Once more upon the trembling main thy thunders shall resound ; 
And heroes from thy boards shall leap on the red deck of the foe, 
When the grappling fight is ship to ship, and sabres deal the blow. 
Hark! messmates now the breeze is loud, to the wind your canvass 

spread 
Again we feel our hearts beat proud, as the sounding deck we tread. 
Farewell—the maids of that sofi isle, though long we ’ve own’d their 

sway— 
Nor melting tear, nor witching smile, shall tempt our farther stay. 
Far other raptures now we seek than Love’s soft votaries know,— 
The bliss that fills the warrior Greek, when falls his Turkish foe ; 
When on their decks our falchions flash, in mingling conflict hot, 
Or when their distant riggings crash beneath our whistling shot. 
Oh, these are joys but known to men,—to men who dare be free! 
We’ve felt them, and we yet again to seek them scour the sea ; 
Where’er around our country’s shore the Moslem banners fly, 
Shall there be heard the battle’s roar—shall there the crescent lie. 


We will wipe out the slavish stain our race has borne so long, 
And Greece shall be the land again of heroes and of song ; 

And Genius from her slumbers deep shall wake to sleep no more ! 
And Salamis’ blue waves shall sweep as proudly as of yore! 
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Lerrer FRoM CHINA. 


Tue use of the drug that is so great a Juxury in China, has beert 
much extended of late years ; in the last, the consumption appears 
to have increased one-fourth beyond any former season. The price 
has not latterly been high, which has brought more of the popula- 
tion among the smokers. It is expressly prohibited by law, being 
considered by the heads of the Government, as deleterious to the 
health, and corruptive of the morals of the people. The probability 
is, that in a general way, its inordinate use is less frequent, and its 
effects taken in moderation less pernicious than the practice of 
drinking strong liquors in other countries. The Government of 
British India is giving as much encouragement to the growth of 
opium as they possibly can do, with the immediate view of adding 
to the large profits they already derive from its cultivation. It isa 
monopoly of their own, and forms a considerable part of their re- 
venue. They buy from the growers for about 350 rupees, what 
they sell at 1,200 to 2,000 rupees. I believe nothing further 
enters their heads. Some of us here, however, who observe how 
necessary the article is become to many of the Chinese, and the in- 
creasing demand for a luxury that custom renders indispensable, 
suppose it may some time, not far off, turn out an engine of power 
in our hands, to obtain a better footing among them with regard to 
our trade, if not also in a political relation. The time may come 
that they may feel all the inconvenience which they believe we 
should do if deprived of tea, by withholding from them their supply 
of opium. If resorted to the next time they stop our trade, we 
might from the effect produced, be able to judge what greater ad- 
vantages could be drawn from the use of a weapon that would shed 
no blood, and cost the Company neither men nor treasure; I am 
afraid, however, this will not happen until the expiration of their 
Charter. Their agents cannot deviate from the letter or spirit of 
their instruction from the Directors, without a dereliction from duty 
and a compromise of their own particular interests,—we must wait 
a few years for a better state of things. Those who are interested 
in a free trade to China, look forward with considerable feelings of 
interest to the discussions that will take place this year in England, 
on the merits of the Company’s Charter. It is now an acknow- 
ledged axiom among commercial men, that all restrictions upon the 
free course of trade are injurious, and therefore the greater a mono- 
poly the greater must be the evil. Most of the private traders 
settled here, are provided with consul’s patents from different states 
in Europe. At present they appear useless, as the supercargoes do 
not interfere. It is supposed that the near approach of the time for 
Parliament taking into consideration the Company’s exclusive pri- 
vilege, induces their agents to act with a degree of forbearance that 
they may not consider necessary, if the Charter should be again re- 
newed. In that case a consul’s patent would be desirable to any one 
out of their favour. 
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RETRENCHMENT IN THE INDIAN ARMy. 


To the Editor of ‘ The Oriental Herald.’ 


Sir,—You have, no doubt, long ere this, heard of the infamous 
order putting all stations from Allahabad to the Presidency on half 
batta. “ He who allows oppression shares the crime,” and it is 
hoped that the Editor of ‘ The Oriental Herald’ will once again exert 
himself to protect those who, from their situation, are unable to pro- 
tect themselves. This new order, it is said, emanating from the Court 
of Directors, and acted upon by Lord Wm. Bentinck (from whom 
better things were expected) is considered by the whole of the army 
mean and infamous in theextreme. An officer with his regiment is, 
even now, put to many shifts to support the character of a gentle- 
man, and in the grade of Ensign, it is well known a man cannot 
live upon his pay and support that character. The Ensign is obliged 
to involve himself, and hence follows all the misery he must undergo 
in after life—if he gets a staff appointment, it is true he has then 
the means of liquidating his debts ; if not, and how few even of those 
possessed of talents, can ever hope for such good fortune, he must 
go onas he has begun ; is pestered to death with duns, and as follows 
of course, in a short time becomes callous—callous, can any member 
of the Court of Directors who has ever been in India read that word 
without a shudder—has he sons? has he any near relatives about 
to commence their career! if he has, I will venture to affirm he 
cannot. 


How many fine, high-spirited lads do we see daily arriving in 
India, sons of Gentlemen, and who fondly imagining that in a foreign 
clime, they too will be able to support themselves as such—some 
perhaps, who have come out in the expectation of being able to 
assist their parents; think of their disappointment, of the horrid 
sinking of the spirit, which accompanies the conviction (and it very 
soon forces itself upon them) that do what they may, they are help- 
less, perfectly helpless! See these fine young men, and meet the 
same three or four years after, on my word, as a gentleman, you 
often cannot believe them to be the same individuals, the brandy 
bottle, that sad resource for the miserable, has wasted the form and 
withdrawn the blood from the once healthy cheek ; to complete the 
picture, they neglect their duty, Courts Martial follow, and they are 
driven with disgrace from the service, or, perhaps, as a favour, 
placed on the pension list ; those who have sense and prudence 
enough left to avoid such a catastrophe, escape, not long—cares and 
sorrows soon put an end to life in an Indian climate. 


That this should be the case with all who enter the military ser- 
vice, or with the greater number—God forbid—but the career of 
far too many ends even thus. Can it be believed it is the allow- 
ances of such a service the authorities at home propose to reduce! ! 
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The order has made the married officers discontented to a degree, 
it takes the very bread out of the mouths of his children. The 
medical men, and with equal justice, are just as discontented as the 
last, in fact the discontent is universal. 

To excite any feeling of compassion in the breasts of the Court 
of Directors, or the East India proprietors, is, we know from experi- 
ence, a vain and useless attempt—but in the name of heaven, are 
the members of these two Honourable Courts imbeciles ?—have 
they no foresight? from their actions one may certainly be led to 
say, none. I ama young man, Mr. Editor, but “ the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” and in like 
manner an observation or two I shall make seems to have escaped 
my elders. A day or two since I mentioned to an intelligent Sepoy 
of my company this batta business, his answer was, “ Sahib, why do 
you allow them ?’ I believe I must have looked surpfised, for he 
added immediately, “ first they will cut you, and then they will cut 
us, but send in a petition, the Sepoys will join you, and then what 
can they do?” He paused a moment or two—‘ Sabib, we all know 
that your interest and ours is the same ; if they cut you, you cannot 
afford to assist us in any of our little difficulties ; the other day you 
made us all a present (alluding to some trifling expense I had paid 
for them) I suppose you will not now do it again—our interests, 
Sahib, are the same.” And let me ask, with my worthy friend the 


Sepoy, what could they do if men became desperate? and we would 


as soon the Honourable Company “ took our lives, as that whereby 
we live.” 

Breaking the spirit of the Officers is not the way to make an army 
efficient. Let the Court of Directors annul these odious orders, let 
them do so without delay; and I for one, hope that “ all may yet 
be well.” Even now it is not too late to regain the esteem and 
respect of their servants, perhaps, however, such a thing is in their 
eyes a matter of no moment ; they keep no covenants with us; the 
time, however, may come when they will repent it. 

An Inpian OFFICER. 


Tue Mepicau Servics. 
To the Editor of ‘ The Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle.’ 


‘ Sir,—The subject on which I am about to trouble you, concerns 
the respectability, the interest and the welfare of a body of gentle- 
men in the Honourable Company’s service; and as their profes- 
sion is at once liberal and arduous, and one in which all the interests 
of humanity are concerned, it demands some consideration ; indeed, 
a great deal more than it has yet met with. 

‘With your permission then, Mr, Editor, and in few and plain 
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words, I have to draw your attention to the situation in which 
Assistaht=Surgeons of this service are placed, by the orders lately 
issued. It may not be amiss to remind you, that from the cont- 
mencemient, a medical man’s studies and pursuits are attended 
with great expétice and labour; and it is natural, that when he 
commences upon his professional career, he should expect, by the 
fair and liberal exercise of his anxious avocations, to open to hint- 
self a way to independence. He considers it a duty to attend to 
the calls of humanity ;—the poor who are sick and distressed 
naturally look up to him for relief; the misery he is too often 
brought acquainted with, induces, nay, compels, him to admit the 
call of the sufferers, tiot only on his attention, but on his purse ; and 
he has surely a right to expect that those willing sacrifices at the 
shrine of humanity will be compensated to him by a fuir, if not a 
liberal, return for his professional labours, when rendered to the 
affluent. Deeply concerned in alleviating and healing the sufferings 
and wounds of humanity, he is expected not only to keep pace with 
the advancement of the science, but, by industrious research, to 
add to the general stock of information; if the meats are not 
granted to him, it is impossible he can attend to these vafious 
claims and duties. The Assistant-surgeons of the Honourable 
Company have now nothing but a living afforded to them, and that 
a very wretched one. There is no inducement to them to be zealous 
atid industrious in the discharge of their several duties; the pro- 
spect held out to them is blank and dreary, and if they be found 
wanting in their duty, their employers have none to blame but 
themselves. It is obviously the policy of every government to 
make a man’s interest correspond with his duty ; the more espe- 
cially where such important and extensive ones as those under dis- 
cussion are concerned. To neglect this maxim seems alike impo- 
litic and unjust. Without stopping here to notice the cruelty of 
inveigling men to enter a service, on conditions and expectations 
open to violation by the stronger party, (for what else is it to de- 
prive them of those allowances established for years, and which they 
came out assured of possessing?) can it be in reason expected, 
that a medical gentleman will leave an English home, and come to 
India, where he may be marched about from one end to the other 
of that land of exile and disease, of hot or cold, dry or wet ex- 
tremes, and endure, for a long series of years, in an unhealthy, nay, 
deadly climate, all the trouble and expence to which it may suit 
that government to subject him, for the sake of a mere subsistence ? 
If it be urged that he has something to recompense him when he 
arrives at the rank of Surgeon, I deny the position ; for the present 
allowances of a Surgeon are altogether an inadequate return for his 
past services and present exertions. Waiving, however, the consi- 
deration of this point for the present, the argument becomes re- 
duced to a declaration, that an Assistant-Surgeon can deserve 
nothing! Still, for the sake of argument, let it be granted that 
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it is fair he should derive no advantage from the service till he 
‘reaches the rank of Surgeon, the chances of his living to be a 
Surgeon, and if he should become one, that he shall live to lay by 
any thing like a provision, are infinitely against him. Here I may 
remark, that all the medical gentlemen of this service came out in 
the certainty that they would be at least reasonably, if not hand- 
somely, remunerated for their professional services ; that at the 
end of seventeen years, they might perhaps save so much, as, to- 
gether with their pension, would enable them to return home and 
enjoy the remainder of their days. An Assistant-Surgeon cannot 
enter the service before he is twenty-two years of age; the greater 
number enter much after that period. Supposing he is sixteen 
years an Assistant-Surgeon ; for it cannot be a less period with 
those coming in junior of a list of 250, when he comes to be a 
Surgeon, he finds himself at least thirty-eight years of age; at 
what period of life, I may ask, will he be able to retire with that 
which shall enable him to live decently, not forgetting to take into 
account the half-batta ? 'To an European, there is little of real 
comfort or enjoyment in this country ; he toils on in it, in hopes 
of seeing some few better days, and these days he is anxious to 
enjoy while he may yet have the ability and power of doing so. Be- 
sides, a medical man (and, I believe, every other in the service) will 
call to mind the changes that have become so frequent of late, and 
the reductions for which there is so decided a taste, and if he cannot 
depend upon the stability of his allowances for one given period, 
how can he expect to calculate on the enjoyment of any thing 
hereafter? Having premised thus much, Mr. Editor, I shall pro- 
ceed to the main subject. 

The Honourable East India Company (under the impression it 
would appear that their Medical Officers were too well paid) have 
considered it necessary to deprive them of the medicine allowance 
which they had been drawing for a number of years past, and which 
was granted to them partly by way of recompence for their labour, 
for, according tothe number under their care, was the proportion 
of medicine allowance ; this pittance surely needed not to have 
been looked upon with an evil eye, when it is taken into considera- 
tion, that it was granted only for the number of soldiers, syces and 
grasscutters employed by the Company. Bearers, Clashes, &c. in 
the service were attended gratis, and so were the families of officers, 
and their servants, and the poor people of the attached Bazars, and 
about the vicinity generally. From this allowance, the medical 
officer was obliged to furnish European and country medicines of 
every description, Wine and nourishment, Instruments, Cots, Sta- 
tionary, &c., &c., and to keep up and pay the Hospital Establish- 
ment of servants, (a Native Doctor excepted) and when marching 
to provide carriage for the conveyance of all his stores, &c. Ac- 
cording to the new system,*a medical man is not paid in proportion 
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to the labour and responsibility of his charge, but according to his 
rank ; for instance,a Surgeon, whether in charge of a corps, or five 
companies, will draw the difference of batta of a Major, viz. 270 Rs. 
on full and 135 on half batta. An Assistant Surgeon with the like 
charge, will draw the difference of batta of Captain, viz. sixty 
Rupees on full and thirty Rupees on half batta, in addition to the 
established allowance of his personal rank. Government have also 
resolved, that for every charge less than five companies, a Medical 
man shall not draw difference of batta, but only thirty Rupees Pa- 
lankeen allowance. Now supposing he had the charge of four Com- 
panies consisting of 400 men, will any one say that thirty Rupees 
a month for a conveyance, is a fit return to a medical man for his 
education, industry and talent? Palankeen allowance is no remu- 
neration whatever, for a medical Officer’s labour ; and whilst on this 
subject, it may be observed that the sum fixed by Government will 
actually not keep up the conveyance necessary for a medical man ; 
for instance, there may be more than a dozen Officers scattered 
about in different parts of a Cantonment. Supposing that four or 
five of these Officers fall sick of fever at the same time, which is not 
uncommon, and the medical Officer is called on to see each of them 
three or four times a day, and to visit his Hospital besides, as often 
as is necessary, how is he to manage with one or even two convey- 
ances, considering the ground he travels over ? or if the thirty Rupees 
suffices to pay a set of Bearers, where is he to find means for buying, 
repairing, and replacing the Palankeen itself? A medical officer 
would certainly in strictness be justified in keeping only a Pa- 
lankeen, or using a sick Dooly, and when his bearers complain 
of being tired, in refusing to go out. It is curious too, to find the 
medical officer placed among the Staff, and drawing allowances in- 
ferior to them all, when the duties to which he has to attend, are 
far more responsible. : 


These remarks are few and hastily written. Your space and my 
time alike demand brevity, which consideration has induced me not 
to depart from the immediate question, but there are collateral 
branches of it which are even more distressing than the main point. 
I have hitherto written as my own interests and feelings are affected 
as a Bachelor ; but it is impossible to paint the anguish and dis- 
tress the order alluded to, has heaped on the married Assistant-Sur- 
geons ; nor is the bitterness of their despair unmixed with indignant 
remorse, that through no fault of theirs, they should have been 
made the instruments, however guiltlessly, God knows! of dragging 
their unhappy partners within the vortex of that ruin which blasts 
their own prospects for ever. These men married under mode- 
rately fair circumstances, when morality, prudence, and propriety 
equally sanctioned the measure, and now, without fault of theirs, and 
from events which they could neither foresee nor controul ; nay, 
which they were the rather assured against by their faith in their 
employers, they are doomed to the agony of knowing, that they 
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have been the means of destroying the comfort and happiness of 
those, they would have died rather than injure. 

‘In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I would beg to assure you, that the 
medical officers of the service would rather decline having any 
thing to do with medicine allowance ; they would prefer that Go- 
vernment should supply the necessaries for the sick, but at the same 
time they have some claim to expect a just, nay, even a liberal re- 
muneration for their scientific labours and responsible services. 

Your’s, 
A Constant Reaper. 





Lorp Wityiam Bentinck, 
(Letter from Calcutta.) 


Tus most important change which was probably ever njade in 
the Government of India, was that decree of Lord Cornwallis, 
known under the name of the ‘ self denying ordinance, by which 
he limited the claims of the Company to a fixed sym of the rental 
in many of the provinces, allowing to capital and industry and 
talent, the benefit of their own accumulations. The measure has 


been attacked both by friends and enemies of the Indian Govern- 
meat ; by friends, who would stil] keep up the system of unbounded 
exaction, taking all the produce, except enough to enable the ryot 
(or labourer) to subsist, and the small portion of the rent claimed 
by the Zemindar—the hereditary landlord ; by enemies, who would 
put the ryots in possession of the lands—upfortunate people, wholly 
without capital, and wholly incapable of considerably increasing the 
productions of the soil. , But the results of the measure of Lord 
Cornwallis have been undoubtedly good ; and the value of the pro- 
perty on which the measure has been brought to bear, bas been 
much increased. ‘The system, however, has not been extended to 
the provinces, which since the time of Cornwallis, have been added 
to our Oriental empire. Again and again has the pledge been given 
that the ordinance should be allowed to operate on the newly con- 
quered possessions, but the pledge continues unredeemed, though 
the most active advocates of the prosperity of India, among the 
servants of the Company, have claimed the fulfilment of a promise 
so often made, and so important to the Indian community. — 


The operation of the benevolent law referred to, has heen the 
creation of wealth in private hands ; wealth growing out of agricul- 
tural improvements, protected as they never were till Lord Corn- 
wallis’s time, and encouraged by that protection. The main source 
has been the vast diffusion of European capital in Indigo works, 
now one of the staples of the country, which has brought prosperity 
to most of those engaged in its production. The article is of 
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modern introduction—at least, on a large scale; and the success 
of the experiment is one of the most extraordinary and irresistible 
proofs of the immense capabilities in India. Now what is Lord 
William Bentinck doing? He is shaking the confidence of the Ze- 
mindars by inquiries into titles growing out of the Cornwallis set- 
tlement, made -nearly forty years ago, and seems to imagine that 
the rent which has accumulated in the hands of the intelligent land- 
lord, would have belonged to the Company, but for the Cornwallis 
decree ; i.e. that the lands would have been equally improved had 
the profits of the improvement been denied to the improver. If 
Lord Bentinek has instructions from home directing him to seek 
additional revenue from such a source as this, he is very ill-advised. 
Far better would it have been at once, and freely to extend a system 
productive of so much good—to do what has been so long promised, 
so often promised during the last twenty years—to make the Cut- 
tack and the north-western provinces, and those to the west of the 
Jumna participators in the benefits of a more extended, more phi- 
lanthropic, more long-sighted sagacity—especially after the evidence 
afforded by observations of its effects elsewhere. Instead of this, 
Commissioners of the revenue are lately appointed ; and they are 
engaged in sharp and capricious inquiries into titles undisturbed 
since the settlement of 1793. There is as much folly as injustice in 
this, and it will unpopularise the Governor surely and speedily. 

Then, too, he persists iu that policy which taxes justice up to the 
mazimum—aye, and beyond it—of human endurance. Your papers 
have already told the English public, what excitement ‘ the Stamp 
Act’ has produced in this capital. His Lordship might have bought 
much good will at a cheap price, by siding with those who made 
so strong a case against it. He has absolutely repulsed the inha- 
bitants who were desirous of addressing him on so important a 
matter. Now you were told, as it was very obvious, that the 
‘Stamp Act’ would be evaded. Bad laws defeat themselves, and 
are defeated by the coalition of the common interest. The Govern- 
ment has brought actions against those who, by mutual understand- 
ing, made the law inoperative. What then? Juries refused to con- 
vict ; and though courtly Judges pleaded the cause of the Govern- 
ment, opinion triumphed; and now we hear of devices far more 
oppressive than any before existing to enforce that which, after all, 
will not be enforced so easily as is dreamed. 

Lord William has irritated the army, too, by at once issuing a 
mandate which two succeeding Governments had refused to carry 
into effect, for reducing the pay of the officers of inferior grade. 
The poor and the weak here, as elsewhere, go to the wall; they are 
punished by an ex post facto law, which alters the understood con- 
ditions on which they entered the service. 

With a word of praise—le dernier mot—I conclude. Lard 
William is no jobber. He seems not to exercise his patronage for 
private ends. His errors are not,I think, in the affections: he ap- 
pears to mean well—and this is something.—( Morning Herald ) 








ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES oF RaJasT’HAN. 


Cotonet Top, late political agent to the western Rajpoot states, 
has recently given to the world, a work, entitled ‘ The Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajast’han.’ To those who have any previous know- 
ledge of the character and peculiarities of the people to whom this 
publication relates, the title alone is abundant recommendation. 
Perhaps no part of India, from Comorin to the Himmalaya, is so 
full of the materials of interesting inquiry, as the tract which is 
bounded on the north, by the Sutledge, on the south by the Vindhya 
mountains, on the east by the country of Boondelkhund, and on 
the west, by the valley of the Indus. This space, embracing a 
superficial area of 350,000 square miles, is peopled by a race, who 
for martial prowess, personal bravery and beauty, and their progress 
in manners and civilization, are not surpassed by any of the nations 
of Asia. The Rajpoot clans are our surest auxiliaries in the field ; 
they may be converted into firm and attached friends. Had nota 
short-sighted purblind policy alienated their affections from the 
cause of our Government, they would be a strong bulwark against 
domestic insurrection, or foreign invasion. In the case of an 
irruption from the North, the warlike tribes of Oodipoor and 
Jodpoor, under the guidance of their hereditary Rawuts, and the 
disposition of European tactics, would furnish a noble garrison for 
the Punjab. Pity that our exactions should deprive us of such a 
stay, that such a people, should feel themselves to be vassals and 
not allies. 

It is almost unnecessary to speak of the qualifications of the 
author for the task he has undertaken. It has long been generally 
understood among those who have served in the East, that to his 
surveys we are indebted for all that is accurately known respecting 
the geography of Rajast’han. Colonel Tod was attached to the 
Embassy sent after the close of the Mahratta war, in 1806, to the 
Court of Sindia. The opportunities enjoyed during this employ- 
ment, were used with a degree of ability and zeal, which no one 
unacquainted with the sphere of their exertions, is competent to 
appreciate. The results of unequalled labour and research, were, 
in 1815, presented to the Marquis of Hastings, and contributed 
materially to the glorious termination of the ensuing campaign. 
Colonel Tod has, by this work, proved to the public what was 
already well known to his friends, that he is among the most dis- 
tinguished in a service, eminent not only for the lustre of its 
military achievements, but also for the superior literary and 
scientific attainments of its members. 

Proposing in a future number, to devote more time and space to 
the examination of the Annals of Rajast’han, than. our engage- 
ments of this month will permit, we defer any detailed notice of 
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thecontents of the work. We cannot, however, refrain from saying 
that it is written in a style often nervous and impassioned, and never 
degenerating into insipidity. The reflections on the condition of 
the people, bear the impress of much thought and extensive obser- 
vation. Colonel Tod seldom deviates from his course into poliitical 
discussion, but when this does happen, there is a mingled firmness 
and moderation in his tone equally distant from the intemperate 
violence of party, or the meanness of sycophant applause. 

We cannot speak too highly of the mechanical execution of the 
work ; it is embellished with exquisitely beautiful engravings, by 
Finden, from drawings by Capt. Waugh, of the costumes of the 
Natives, and of the celebrated fortresses and monuments of 
Rajast’hans. It is entitled to demand a place in every library 
with the smallest pretensions to recherche ; and we sincerely congra- 
tulate the author and his friends on a production, so honourable to 
his taste, his learning, and his talents. 


Sranzas For Music. 
BY J. H. WIFFEN, ESQ. 
(From the Literary Souvenir, 1826.) 


Art thou desponding? I will wake a strain 
Sprightly as Pan’s, when with his reeded flute 
He makes the mountain-pines bow to the plain, 
And charms the Oreads mute. 


Art thou delighted? I will take a tone 
Of gentle woe, which makes delight more dear ; 
Like that which Philomel, when buds are blown, 
Pours in Night’s serious ear. 


Art thou solicitous? My song shall flow 
Easy and voluble as waves that wind 
Down the green dell, and leave where’er they go 
A track of light behind. 


Whate’er thy mood, but speak ;—thou shalt be armed 
With airs to soothe, transport thee, or beguile ; 
For both my heart and harp to thee are charmed 
By spell of thy sweet smile. 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 22. 2B 








CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—C. Calcutta.] 


ANDERSON, John, Cadet, Engin., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. June 15. 

Aguetil, T. J., Maj. 14th N. I, app. to charge of 57th N. I., v. Heplenstale, dec. 
—C. Jan. 8. 

Arding, C., Lieut., to officiate Interp. and Qu.-Mas. to 58th N. I., v. Mee.—C. 
Jan. 14. 

Ainslie, M. Mr., to officiate as Commis. of Land Revenue, &c., of Cawnpore, 
&e.—C. Jan. 1. ; 

Anderson, F., Esq., to be head Assist. to principal Collec. and Magis. of Malabar. 
—M. Feb. 17. 

Auchinlerh, C. H., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty under Garr.-Surg. of Fort St. 
George.—M. Feb. 10. 

Ardagh, Capt., to be dep. Judge-Ady.-Gen. to North Dist.—M. Feb. 3. : 

Alves, Capt., to be Deputy-Assist. Judge Adv.-Gen., to centre div., and Presid. 
of St. Thomas’s Mount.—M. Feb. 3. 

Aitken, J., Surg., rem. from 3d L. Inf., to 22d N. I.—M. Feb. 6. 

Annesley, Jas., Surg., returned to duty.—M. Feb. 13. 


Barwell, R. C., Mr., to be Collec. of Land Reven. and Customs, with charge of 
Salt Chokees at Dacca.—C. Feb. 6. 

Becher, C., Mr., to be Commercial Resid. at Radnagore and Keerpoy.—C! 
Feb. 6. 

Balderston, Arch., Ens. 16th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Dormer, res.—C. Jan. 17. 

Brown, A., Maj. lst Eur. reg., app. to charge of 44th N. I.—C. Dec. 30. 

Brown, G. G., Assist.-Surg., posted to Ist brig. horse artill., and Med. charge of 
Ast troop.—C. Dec. 30. 

Beavan, Robt., Ens. 3lst N. 1, to be Lieut., v. Rowe, prom.—C. Jan. 24. 

Begbie, H. P., Lieut. Artill., rem. from 3d comp. 2d batt., to 3d comp. 3d batt. 
—C. Jan. 8. 

Barton, E., Maj. Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Hay, retired.—C. Jan. 31. 

Becher, H. M., Ens., to do duty with 7th N. I.—C. Jan. 14. 

Bridge, W., Ens., to do duty with 43d N. I.—C, Jan. 14 

Blackhall, R., Capt. 50th N. 1., app. to comm. pioneers, v. Anquetil.—C. Jan. 17. 

Bremer, J., Ens. 33d N.I1., to be Lieut., v. Mce‘Murdo, dec.—C. Feb. 5. 

Buchanan, W. W., Assist.-Surg., to officiate as Civ.-Surg. at Azunghur, in 
absence of Dr. Cragie.-—C. Feb. 5. 

Baldwin, R. H., Cadet of Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. Feb. 5. 

Balderston, D., Lieut., to officiate as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 72d N.I., vy. 
Boisragon.—C. Jan. 21. 

Baddeley, W. C., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 53d to 41st N. I.—C. Jan 21. 

Bryant, Geo., Capt., invalid, estab., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan. 9. 

~~ ~s Lieut., Fort-Adj. at Surat, to take charge of Engin. dep., v. Mant.— 

. Jan. 8. 

Bearan, A. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. Jan. 12. 

Briggs, T., Lieut., 24th N. I., to be acting 3d Assist.-Commis.-Gen.—B. Jan. 12. 

Brown, G., Lieut., to have charge of bazars at Surat, v. Clieland.—B. Jan. 16. 

peg = i. Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. of 3d N.I., v. Candy, absent on duty. 
—B. Jan. 17. : 

Baynes, Edw., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. Jan. 30. 

Best, J. R., Mr., to be Judge of Jessore.—C, Feb, 17. 
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Blakie, M. Mr., to be Assist. to Polit. Resid. and Commis. at Delhi.—C. Feb. 10. 

Blant, W., Mr., to be 3d Memb. of Sudder Board of Rev.—C. Jan. 1, 

Bushby, G. A., Mr., to be Jun.-Sec. to Sudder Board of Rev.—C. Jan. 1. 

Bird, 5 me ie to be Special Conimis. for investig. of suits at Moorshedabad. 
—C. Jan. 1. 

Boldero, to be Commis. of Rev. of Mooradabad, &c.—C. Jan. 1. 

Barlow, R., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Revenue at Allahabud, &c.—C. Jan. 1. 

Bird, M., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Revenue at Goruckpoor, &c.—C. Jan. 1. 

Barwell, E. R., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Rey., &c., at Backergunge, &c.— 
C. Jan. 1. 

Braddon, W. Mr., to be Cum. of Land Rev., &c., at Burdwar, &c.—C. Jan. 1. 

Boulderson, to be Collec. at South Mooradabad.—C. Feb. 6. 

Boddam, R.H., Mr., to be Collec. at Agra.—C. Feb. 6. 

Begbie, A. W., Mr., to be Collec. at Banda.—C., Feb. 6. 

Biscoe, T. P., Mr., to be Collec. at Sarun.—C. Feb. 6. 

Bacon, G. W., Mr., to be Prin.-Assist. in South div. of Delhi.—C. Feb. 6. 

Brown, C. P., Esq., to be regis to Prov. Court of Appeal, &c.—M. Feb. 17. 

Birdwood, W. J., 2d Lieut. Engin., to be 2d Assist. to superintend. Engin. in 
Presid. Div.—M. Jan. 18. 

Bishop, H. A., Lieut. 15th N. I., perm. to resign.—M. Jan. 16. 

Byng, John, Lieut., 6th L. Cav., to be Quar.-Mas., Interp. and Pay-Mas., v. 
Knox, on fur!.—M. Jan. 16. 

Beresford, J. P., Lieut. of Artill., to be Staff-Off., to detach. at Prince of Wales’ 
Island, v. Watkins on furl.—M. Jan. 16. 

Bruere, C. A. S., Cadet Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—M. Jan. 28. 

Butcher, J. E., Sen.-Lieut. 48th N. I. to be Capt., v. Lynch, invalid.—M. Jan. 23, 

Bullock, Capt., to be Dep.-Adv.-Gen. at Nagpoor.—M. Feb. 3. 

Boulderson, J. C., Lieut. 35th N. I., app. Commis. for nearest heirs of deceased 
followers on serv. at Ava.—M. Feb. 3. 

Bond, T., Surg., posted to Ist Eur. reg.—M. Feb. 6. 

Burke, G., Surg., rem. from 22d N. L., to 3d L. Inf.—M. Feb. 6. 

Broadfoot, G., Lieut. 34th L. Inf., Memb. of committee assembled in Fort St, 
George.—M. Feb. 16. 

Bradford, C., Lieut., 28th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan. 23. 


Colvin, B. J., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and Collec. of Land Rev. in South div, 
of Cuttark.—C. Feb. 6. 

Corri, A. A. L., Lieut., to officiate as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 54th N. IL, v. 
Learmouth.—C. Jan. 12. 

Clark, Chas. Ens., from Eur. reg., to be Lieut., v. Howard, prom.—C. Jan. 24, 

Campbell, O., Ens., 43d N.1., to be Lieut., v. Nash, prom.—C, Jan. 31. 

Capel, E. S., Ens., to do duty with 33d N. I.—C. Jan. 14. 

Carlyon, C., Ens., to do duty with 51st N. I1—C. Jan. 14. 

Cooper, H., Surg., app. to do duty with 28th N. I—C. Jan. 15. 

Cragie, G., Assist-Surg., to do duty with 30th N. I—Jan. 17, and app. to med 
duties of civ. station at Ajunghur.—C. Feb. 5. 

Craig, W. M., Cadet Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. Feb. 5. 

Colebrooke, W. H. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—Feb. 5. 

Colebrook, R., Capt., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan. 9. 

Curtis, J. G. W., Ens. 37th N. 1., on furl. to Eur.—C. Jan. 13. 

Cotton, H. P., Lieut., 7th L. Cav., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan, 17. 

Cameron, L. J., Assist-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan. 31. 

Collette, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 1st to 6th N. I.—M. Jan. 15, 

Cotgrave, E.C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. Jan. 12. 

Cormack, W. F., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. dan. 12. 

Cooke, J., Capt., 3d N. I., to assume comm. of troops at Surat, vy. Cleeland.— 
B. Jan. 16. 
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Campbell, J., Lieut., Dep-Assist., Quar-Mas-Gen., to take charge of department 
in Poonah div., v. Roe.—B. Jan. 17. 

Caghlan, W., Lieut., to act as Brig.-Major to Artill., v. Cotgrave.—B., Jan. 23. 

Corsellis, H., Capt. 18th N. 1., to act as Dep.-Assist., Quar.-Mas.-Gen,, to Malwa 
force.—B. Jan. 28. 

Cruickshank, J. J. F., Cadet, Engin., prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. Jan. 30. 

Candy, T., Lieut., 20th N. [., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Jan. 15. 

Carstairs, D., Lieut. 6th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Jan, 12. 

Campbell, J., Lieut., 2d Gren. N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health. 

Cuthcart, E., Mr., to be Collec. at Colpee.—C. Feb. 6. 

Campbell, G. R., Mr, to be Princip. Assist. in Western div. of Delhi.—C. Feb. 6. 

Clough, John, Sen.-Lieut. 11th N.I., to be Capt., v. Rowley, prom.—M. Jan. 13. 

Clark, R., Esq., to be Acting Secret. to government in Mil. Depart.—M. Jan. 16. 

Cantis, W., Sen.-Ens., 15th N. 1., to Lieut., v. Bishop, res.—M. Jan. 20. 

Campbell, A., Surg., rem. from Ist Eur. reg., to 50th N. I—M. Feb. 6. 

Conwell, W.E. E., Surg., Staff-Surg., to Mad. troops at Penang, on furl. to Eur. 
for health.—M. Jan. 18. 

Chauvel, C. G.'T., Lieut. 35th N. I, on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan. 30. 


Dewar, J., Mr., to be commercial resident at Rungpore.—C. Feb. 6. 

Delamain, John, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 52d to 44th N. I1—C. Dec. 30. 

Dichi, Alex., Capt. 62d N. ]., to be Major, v. Higgins, dec.—C. Jan. 24. 

Dayis, C. E., Ens. 62d N. I., to be Lieut., v. Macdonald, res.—C. Jan. 24. 

Dallas, C., Lieut., Adj. Artill, rem. from 3d comp. 3d batt., to 3d comp. 2d batt. 
—C. Jan. 8. 

Doolan, R. W. C., Ens., to do duty with 48th N.I.—C., Jan. 14. 

Davis, S., Mr., Adm.-Assist.-Surg.—C. Feb. 5. 

Dickson, Arch., 60th N. I, on furl. to Eur.—C. Jan. 17. 

Doveton, C. J., Lieut.-Col. 38th N. L, on furl. to Eur.—C, Feb. 4. 

Duff, D. G., Lieut. 16th N. I., to be Capt., v. Thomas, dec.—B. Feb. 3. 

Davidson, W. W., Cadet. prom. to Ens.—C. Jan. 13. 

Drummond, J. G., Capt., Dep.-Assist., Quarter-Master-Gen., prom. from 2d to 
1st class, v. Garden, prom.—C. Jan. 17. 

Debret’s, J. E, Capt. Artill., rem. from 7th comp. 6th batt. to 3d comp. 3d batt. 
—C. Jan. 23. 

Dusantoy, E. J., Lieut. 49th N. I., app. to rifle corps.—M. Jan 6. 

Dickson, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 6th to Ist L. Cav.—M. Jan. 15. 

Dick, W. F., Mr., to be Commis. of Revenne for Bareelly, &c.—C. Jan. 1. 

Dunsmore, J., Mr., to be Collec. of Allahabad.—C. Feb. 6. 

Deedes, J. G., Mr., to be Collec. at Sacdabad.—C. Feb. 6. 

Davidson, J., Mr., to be Collec. at Etawah.—C. Feb. 6. 

Dorin, J. A., Mr., to be Account. to Commer. and Marine Depart., and Auditor 
of Commer. Salt and Opium Accounts.—C. Feb. 6. 

Disney, L. B., Lieut. 29th, to be Adj., v. Bradford, on furl.—M. Feb. 3. 

Dun, Capt., to be Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen., to South div. and Travancore, subsid. 
—M. Feb. 3. 


Elliot, T. C., Assist.-Surg., app. to Ist L. Cav.—C. Dec. 30. 

Eccles, J., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.—C. Feb. 5. 

Ebhart, B. W., Lieut., 10th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan. 9. 

Ennis, E. M., Lieut., 21st N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Jan. 8. 

Elliot, H. M., Mr., to be Assist. to Political Resid. and Commis. at Delhi.— 
C. Feb. 10. 

Elliott, J. B., Mr. to be Special Commis. for investig. of suits —C. Jan. 1. 

Ewer, W. Mr., to be Commis. of Reven. of Seharunpoor, &c.—C. Jan, 1. 

Eglan, W., Mr., to be Master Attendant at Cochin.—M. Feb. 24. 

Eaton, Jas., Assist.-Surg., perm. to enter on gen. duties.—M. Jan, 16. 
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Eaton, Agtiet Fares app. to. Med. duties of Zillah of Coembatore, v. Morton.— 
M. Jan. 2 

Eyre, E. W. Assist. - ‘ang , es to do duty under Med. Officer in garr. of 
Poonamallee. —M. Jan. 2 

Edwards, E., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 17th to 5th N. I.—M. Feb. 13. 


Flemyng, W. H., Ens. 36th N. I., perm. to resign.—C, Jan. 15. 

Folcher, F. P., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Jan. 24. 

Fraser, J. W., Ist. Lieut. Engin., to do duty with sappers and miners.—C. 
Jan. 14. 

Flyter, J., Ens., to do duty with 27th N. I.—C. Jan. 14. 

Fleming, F., Assist.-Surg., posted to 28th N. I.—C. Jan. 15. 

Field, G., Major, inval. estab., posted to comm. the 4th Nat. Vet. Batt.—M. 
Jan. 12. 

Falconer, G. A. H., Ens., rem. from Ist Eur. reg., to 33d N. I.—M. Jan. 12. 

Fraser, J. S., Lieut. -Col., rem. from 24th to 52d N.I. —M. Jan. 15. 

Freshfield, J. S., Cornet, ‘to do duty with Cay. in detail—M. Jan. 15. 

Franklin, i, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. Jan. 17. 

Fraser, S., Mr., adm., Assist.-Surg.—Jan. 30. 

Fraser, H, » Mr, to be register of Junapore, and Joint-Magis. at Azeemghur.— 
C. Feb. 

Fraser, Ww. Mr., to Commis. of Reven. and Circuit for Delhi Territ.—C. Jan. 1. 

Fane, Ww. Mr., to be Commis. of Reven. of Cawnpoor, &c.—C. Jan. 1. 

Ferguson, C., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Reven. at Sarum, &c.—C. Jan. 1. 

Freese, A., Esq., to be Collec. and Joint. Magis. of Cuddapah.—M. Feb. 13. 

Fraser, James, Esq., to be additional Sub.-Collec. and Joint Magis. of Cudda- 
pah.—M. Feb. 17. 

Farren, J. O. C., Sen. Ens., 11th N. L., to Lieut., v. Rowley, prom. M. Jan. 13. 

Fothergill, J. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. Jan. 20. 

Fladgate, Chas., Sen. Lieut. 13th N. I., to be Capt., v. Rogers, dec.—M. Feb. 10 


Gardiner, S. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Jan. [3. 

Garden, W., Capt., Dep.-Assist.-Qu.-Mas.-Gen. Ist class, to be Assist.-Qu.- 
Mas.-Gen., v. Morrieson, on furl.—C. Jan. 17. 

Glassfield, J., 1st Lieut. Engin., todo duty with sappers and miners.—C. Jan. 14. 

Grange, R., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I.—C. Jan. 14 

Gifford, J., Ens., to do duty with Ist N. I.—C. Jan, 14. 

Gibb, Jey Ens., to do duty with 44th N. [.—C. Jan. 14. 

Griffith, G., Vet. -Surg., app. to do duty with 2d Brig. Horse Artill.—C. Jan. 15. 

Gray, J. ,C. C., Capt. "21st N. I., to officiate as Dep. -Paymas. at Muttra, in 
absence of Capt. Christie.—C. Feb. 5. 

Grounds, J. E., Ens., to do duty with 63d N. I.—C. Jan. 20. 

Gouldwake, Jas. -, Capt., 60th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Jan, 23. 

Glascock, W. N., Ens., posted to 17th N. I.—M. Jan. 6. 

Gordon, T., Capt., Maj. of Brig. at Presid., to act as town Maj., v. Burr.—B. 
Jan. 12. 

Gaisford, Thos., Cadet Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. Jan. 12. 

Graham, G. J., Lieut., to act as Qu-Mas. to 6th N. I., v. Farquhar, absent on 
duty.—B. Jan. 28. 

Gorton, W. Mr., to be Commis. of Land Reven. at Benare, &c.—C. Jan. 1. 

Glass, C. G., Mr., to be Sub.-Account., Gen.-Account., to Reven. and Jud. 
Depart., and Civil Auditor.—C. Feb. 6. 

Gerrard, W., 2d Lieut., to be 2d Assistant to Chief Engin.—M. Jan. 18. 

Griffiths, Henry, Lieut. 11th N. I., app. to rifle corps.—M. Feb. 3. 


Hyde, C. C., Mr,, to be Commercial Resident at Jungypore.—C. Feb. 6. 
Hepburne, W. H., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—C. Jan. 13. 
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Hunter, Maj., Geo., to be Liecut.-Col. Inf., v. E. C. Browne, retired, v. H. 
Weston, dec.—C. Jan. 17. 
Hay, John, Lieut. 35th N. I., to be Capt., v. Monteith, prom.—-C. Jan. 24. 
Hollings, G. E., Ens., removed from 73d to 51st N. 1—C. Jan.8. 
Howard, W. H., Lieut. and Brevet Captain 1st European regiment, be Captain 
of a comp., v. Davidson, dec.—C. Jan. 24. 
Holroyd, G. C., 57th N. 1., Lieut. and Brev. Capt., to be Capt. of a company, v. 
Morrison, prom.—C. Jan. 31. 
Harris, Joseph, Capt. 63d N. I., to be Maj., v. Lockett, prom.—C. Jan. 31. 
Hickman, G. W. J., Lieut., 70th N. L, to be Captain by Brevet.—C. Jan. 29. 
Harris, J. S., Ensign, to do duty with 44th N. I.—C. Jan. 14. 
Harris, P., Lieut., to act as Adjutant to right wing of 70th N. I—C. Jan. 14. 
Hartt, F., Assistant Surgeon, to do duty with 74th N.I.—C. Jan. 14. 
Hewett, W. W., Assistant Surgeon, to be 2d Assistant to President General 
Hospital, and nominated to Med. charge of Gov. Gen. body guard.—C. Feb. 5. 
Hardwich, F. W., Lieut., to act as Adjutant during absence of Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Welchman.—C. Jan. 21. 
Hearsey, J. B., Captain 6th Light Cavalry, appointed to charge of Loc. Horse, 
v- Dougan.—C. Jan. 21. 
Halhead, R. W., Lieutenant 26th N. I., returned to duty.—C, Jan. 23. 
Hunter, C., Mr., Pension estab., on furl. to Eur.—C. Jan. 9. 
Hodgson, J. A., Lieut.-Col., 42d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan. 13. 
Heatheconrt, G. D., Lieut.-Col., 32d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan. 17. 
aah H., Lieut.-Col. Comm. 51st N. I., on furlow to Europe for health.— 
. dan. 24, 
Home, Richard, Capt., 72d N. I., on furl. to Enrope for health.—C. Jan. 31. 
Hunter, F., Lieutenant 53d N. I., on furlow to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 31. 
Hamilton, Gilbert, Lieut. 53d N. I., on furlow to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 31. 
Hunter, Jas., Ens, 53d N. I., on furlow to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 31. 
Heards, S.J., Lieut.-Col. 15th N. 1., on furlow for health.—C. Feb. 5. 
Hewitson, C., Captain, appointed to rifle corps.—M. Jan 6. 
Hill, H. P., Ensign, to do duty with 10th N. I.—M. Jan. 15. 
Hornby, N., Mr., to be acting Senior Assistant-Judge, &c. of Surat for Broach, 
v. Wroughton, on sick certificate. —B. Jan. 30. 
Hagart, C., Capt. Ist Eur. reg., to act as Maj. of Brig., v. Gordon.—B. Jan. 12. 
Hutchinson, J. R., Mr.. to be Judge of Goruckpore.—C. Feb. 7. 
anagem. H. B., Mr., to be Assist. to Pol. Resid. and Commis. at Delhi.— 
C. Feb. 10. 
Hawkins, F., Mr., to be Sen. Memb. of Sudder Board of Reven.—C. Jan. 1. 
Halhed, N. J., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Reven., &c. at Arrakan.—C. Jan. 1. 
en ey Esq., to be Assist.-Judge and Joint Crim.-Judge of Madeira.— 
. Feb. 13. 
Harper, H., The, Rev., (M. A.), to be Chaplain at Vizagapatam.—M. Jan. 13. 
Henderson, L., 2d Lieut., to be Assist. to superintend Engin., with Nagpoor 
subsid. force.—M. Jan. 13. 
Harrison, G. W., Cadet Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—M. Jan. 28. 
Hayne, John, Lieut. 26th N. I., to be Adj., v. Whitlock, on furlow to Europe. — 
M. Feb. 13. 
Hawkins, F. C., Ens., posted to 13th N. IL—M. Feb. 11. 


Innes, John, Cadet Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. 

Iinpey, H. R., Lieut. and Brey. Capt. 50th N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. 
Smith, dec.—C. Jan. 24. 

Isaac, E. E., Lieut. and Brey. Capt. 63d N. 1., to be Capt. of Comp., v. Harris, 
prom.—C, Jan. 31. 

Innes, J. C., Ens., to do duty with 43d N. L.—C. Jan. 14. 

Irwin, J. A., Mr., to be Magis. of Zillah of Cawnpore.—C. Feb. 17. 
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Irving, John, Surg., to be Staff-Surg. to Mad. troops at Prince of Wales’ Island, 
y. Conwell.—M. Jan. 16. 


Jackson, Geo., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—C. Jan. 13. 
Jervis, E., Maj., 3d L. Cay., to assume comm. at Deesa.—B. Jan. 28. 


King, Edw. Ens., posted to 11th N. I.,—M. Jan. 12. 

Kennet, J., Lieut.-Col., to comm. Buroda Subsid. force, v. Salter, on furl.—B. 
Jan. 18. 

Kenny, D., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty under Garr.-Surg. of Fort St. George. 
—M. Feb. 10. 

Knox, J., Lieut. 6th L. Cav., on furl. to Eur. for health_—M. Jan. 16. 


hon A., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and Collec. of land reven. at Darca.— 
C. Feb. 6. 

Laughton, R., Assist.-Surg., app. to 20th N. I—C. Jan. 8. 

Lockett, Abraham, Maj. Inf., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Boldock, retired. —C. Jan. 24. 
Lumsden, J. R. Ens. 63d. N. I., to be Lieut. v. Isaac, prom.—C. Jan. 31. 
Legard, W. B., Ens., to do duty with 30th N. I.—C. Jan 14. 

Lawrie, J. A., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health_—C. Feb. 4. 

Leighton, J., Capt. 27th N. I., on furl. for health.—M. Jan, 15. 

Livingston, C. P., Assist.-Surg., placed at disposal of com.~in-chief.—B. Jan. 12. 
Lloyd, G. B., Lieut. 7th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health,—B. Jan. 20. 
Lushington, H., Mr., to be sub. sec. to sudder board of Rev.—C. Jan 1. 
Lambert, W., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Revenue at Patna, &c.—C. Jan 1. 
Lushington, H., Mr., to be princip. assist. to Collector of Gorruchpore.—C. 
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Feb. 6. ab 
Lindsay, G., Mr., to be sub-collector and joint Magis. of Etawah.—C. Feb. 6. aa 
Lake, H. A., 2d Liet., to be assist. to superintend. Engin. with Dodale field force. ae 

—M. Jan 18. joy 
Lane, T. M., Assist.-Surg., app. to Med. duties of north-west dist. vy, Mark, on “ae 

duty.—M. Jan. 20. it 
Light, J. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. Jan. 23. ag 


Lubbren, Geo., adm. on estab. as Assist.-Surg., and app. to do duty under Garr. 


Surg.—M. Jan. 27. 
E Lynch, H. C., Capt. 48th N. I., transf. to invalid, and posted to Ist Nat. Vet. 
Batt.—Jan. 23. 
‘ Lang, J. S., Sen. Ens., 48th N. I., to be Lieut.—M. Jan. 32. 
Lindsay, C. B., Lieut. 3d L. Cav., to be Qu. Mas. &c. v. Kerr, on furl.—M. 
Feb. 10. 
Lynch, H.C., Capt. 48th N. I, on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan. 20. 


Macdonald, Arch., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C, Jan. 13. 

Martin, J. R., Assist.-Surg. to be Surg., v. Luxmoor, dec.—C. Jan. 17. 

Mainwaring, H. G., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Jan. 17. 

Munro, J., Lieut. to act as adj. to 21st N. I., v. Farmer on leave.—C. Dec. 30. 

M‘Gregor, W. L., Assist.-Surg., posted to, and app. to Med. charge of troop 2d 
brig. horse artill.—C. Dec. 30. ; 

Monteeith, Thos., Capt. 35th N. I., to be Maj. v. Glover, retired.—C. Jan. 24. 

Maxwell, H. G., Maj. 43d. N. I., transf. to inval. estab.—C. Jan. 24. 

Mackenzie, F, G., 2d Lieut. Artill. rem. from 1st comp, Ist. batt. to 2d troop Ist 
brig. Horse Artill., and to act as Adj.—C, Jan. 8. 

Macnaghten, J. D., Cornet, rem. from 6th to 5th N. I.—C. Jan. 13. 

Morrison, H., Capt., 57th N.1., to be Maj. v. Barton, prom.—C. Jan, 31. 

Martin, P., Ens., to do duty with 59th N. L—C. Jan. 17. : 

Mackenzie, Sir A., (Bart.) Lieut. 48th N. I., to be deputy Pay Mas. at Dinapore, 
v. Thompson.—C. Feb. 5. 

Martin, J. R., to be Garr.-Surg. of Fort William.—C. Feb. 5. 
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Macadam, J., Ens., to do duty with the 63d N. I—C. 21. 

Murray, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 41st to 69th N. I.—C. Jan. 21. 

Moreland, R. S. B., Capt. Artill., rem. from 3d comp. 3d batt. to 2d comp, 3d 
batt.—C. Jan. 23. 

Moaut, Sir James, Lieut.-Col., Comm. Engineers, on furl. to Eur.—C. Jan. 17. 

Menzies, Robert, Lieut. 31st N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health—C. Jan. 31. 

Mears, Thos. Ens. 33d N. I. rem. to the 1st Eur. reg.—M. Jan. 12. 

Moubray, R. H. C., Cornet, to do duty with Cav. in detail—M. Jan. 15. 

Mercer, W. H., Ens., to do duty with the 10th N.f.—M. Jan. 15. 

Munay, And. Mr. adm. Assist.-Surg.—B. Jan. 12. 

Mearns, John, Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.—B. Jan. 12. 

Munro, C. G., Ens., 16th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Duff, prom.—B. Feb. 3. 

Morgan, H., Surg., 2d memb. Med. Board, on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. 
Jan. 28. 

Millett, F., Mr., to be Judge and Magis. of Beerbhoon.—C. Feb. 7. 

Mc‘Mahon, J. T., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and to Collec. of Hoghly.—C. 
Feb. 7. 

Muir, John, Mr., to be Assist. to Collec. of Land Reven. and to Magis. at Fur- 
ruckabad.—C. Feb. 10. 

Money, W. J. H., Mr. to be Assist. to Collec. of Land Reven. and Customs and 
Magis. of Moorshedad.—C. Feb. 20. 

Moore, M., Mr., to be Commis. of Reven. of Agra, &c.—C. Jan. 1. 

Mc‘Nabb, J. W., Mr., to officiate as Commiss. of Land Revenue at Benares, &c. 
—C. Jan. 1. 

Macan, R., Mr., to be Collec. at Jounpore.—C. Feb. 6. 

Metcalfe, T. T., Mr., to be Collec. of Revenue and Customs in centre div. of 
Delhi.—C. Feb. 6. 

Morley, C., Mr., to be Accountant-Gen.—C. Feb. 6. 

Mac Leod, C., Lieut.-Col. 34th N. I., to comm. field force in Dooab, v. Welsh, 
on furl. to Eur.—M. Jan. 20. 

Mirchin, Fred., Lieut. 47th, N. I., permitted to place serv. at disposal of resid. 
at Ragpoor.—M. Jan. 23. 

Miller, W. H., Lieut. artill., perm. to place serv. at disposal of resid. at Ragpoor. 
—M. Jan. 23. 

Major, H. H. P., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty under Cantonm.-Surg. at St. 
Thomas’s Mount. 

Macarthur, Capt., to be dep.-judge adv.-gen. to Hyterabad subsid.—M. Feb. 3. 

Murcot, Capt., to be dep. judge adv. gen. to Prince of Wales’s Island.—M. Feb. 3. 

Mortimer, H. H., 1st Lieut. artill., returned to do duty.—M. Feb. 13. 

Mc Farlane, A., Capt. 16th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan, 30. 

Macauley, A. Surg., on furl. to the Cape for health.—M. Feb. 16. 

Maughan, H., Ens., 21st N. I., on furl. to sea for health.--M. Feb. 10. 


Nash, H. G., Lieut., and Brev. Capt. 62d N.I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Dick 
prom.—C. Jan. 24. 

Newton, T., Lieut.-Col., to take comm. of 28th N. I.—C. Jan. 10. 

~— a Lieut. 43d N.I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Tulloch, prom.—C. 

an. 31. 

Newnham, H., Mr., to be Commis. of Reven. at Furruckabad.—C. Jan. I. 

anne Zs Mr., to officiate as Commis. of Reven., &c., for Dinagepore, &c. 
—C. Feb. 6. 

Nisbet, H., Mr., to be Collec. at Furruckabad.—C. Feb. 6. 


Odell, J. C., Capt., 41st_N.I., to be Maj., v. Hunter, prom.—C. Jan. 17. 
Ousley, Rich., Ens., 50th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Impey, prom.—C. Jan. 24. 
Oldfield, C. J., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 4th N. I.—C. Jan. 8. 
Oldfield, J. B., 1st Lieut. Engin., to do duty with sapp. and min.—C. Jan. 14. 
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O’Halloran, J. N., Ens., todo duty with 24th N. I.—C. Jan. 14. 

O'Halloran, J., Brig., app. to Gen. Staff, v. Price.—C. Feb. 5. 

Orrok, W., Sen. Super. Ens., posted to 15th N. I., v. Munro, prom.—B. Jan, 30, 

Owen, H.T., Mr., to be Judge of Allahabad.—C. Feb. 7. 

Okenden, W. P., Mr., to be Collec. at Allyghur.—B. Feb. 6. 

Oakes, W. H., Mr., to be Dep.-Account.-Gen., and Account. to Mil. Depart.— 
C. Feb. 6. 

Ogilvie, W., Mr., to be Princip. Assist. to Collec. of Furruckabad.—C. Feb. 28. 

O'Neill, T., Assist.-Surg., to be Garris. Assist.-Surg. at Fort St. George, v. 
Brown, dee.—M. Jan. 16. 

Ogilvie, H. T., 33d N. L, to act as a Sub.-Assist.-Comm.-Gen.—M. Jan. 20. 

O’Brien, Capt., to be Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen., to Mysore div., &c.—M. Feb. 3. 


Parks, C. C., Mr., to be Dep.-Collec. of Sea Customs.—C. Feb. 6. 

Parker, Richard, Cadet. prom. to Ens.—C. Jan. 13. 

Phibbs, J. K., Ens., 41st N. I., to be Lieut., v. Ramsay, prom.—C. Jan. 17. 

Parker, W., Lieut. 10th L. Cav., to be an additional Brig.-Maj., on estab. at 
Whow.—C. Jan. 24. 

Pattenson, T. F., to do duty with 59th N. I.—C. Jan. 14. 

Penny, G. R., Lieut.-Col., Comm. 11th N.I., to be a Brig., v. O’Halloran.— 
C. Feb. 5. 

Palmer, W., Lieut. 39th N.I., to be a Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen., on estab., v 
Pratt, resigned.—C. Feb. 5. 

Phayre, A. P., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Feb. 5. 

Platt, J., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quarter Master, to 23d N. I., v. Bean, res» 
—C. Jan. 21. 

Periera, J., Capt. Artill., rem. from 2d comp. 3d batt., to 7th comp., 6th batt.— 
C. Jan. 23. 

Pillans, W.S., Lieut., to do duty with 2d troop, 2d brig., Horse Artill.—C. 
Jan, 23. 

Playfair, Geo., Surg., returned to do duty.—C. Jan. 22. 

Payne, R., Capt., to be 2d Assist.-Commis.-Gen., v. Reynolds.—B. Jan. 15. 

Parry, E. C., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 21st N. I., v. Ennis, sick.—B. Jan. 12. 

Poole, O., Lieut., 9th N. I., returned to duty.—B. Feb. 3. 

Pattie, J., Mr., to be 2d Memb. of Sudder Board of Rev.—C. Jan. 1. 

Pakenham, T., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Reven., &c., at Cuttack, &c.— 
C. Jan. 1. 

Preckett, R., the Rev., to be District-Chap. at Bhangulpore.—C. Feb. 8. 

Proby, J., the Rev. Joint-Chap. at Meerut.—C. Feb. 10. 

Page, W. G., Capt. 48th N. I., to be Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen. at Dooale.— 
M. Feb. 3. 

Palmer, O., Assist.-Surg., posted to D. troop of Ist Brig. Horse Artill. at St. 
Thomas’s Mount.—M. Feb. 13. 


Ramsay, W., Lieut. and Brev.-Capt. 41st N. I., to be Capt. of a company, v 
Odell, prom.—Jan. 17. 

Roop, B., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 44th to 52d N. I.—C. Dec. 30. 

Rowe, J. W., Lieut. 31st N. I., to be Capt., v. Thomson, prom.—C. Jan. 24. 

Robinson, C., Surg., to be a Superind.-Surg. on estab., v. Williams, on furl.— 
C. Jan. 24. 

Rainey, A. C., Ens., to do duty with 29th N. I. 

Richardson, C. J., Ens. 57th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Holroyd, prom.—C. Jan. 31. 

Ramsay, P. R., Ens., to do duty with 43d N. I.—C. Jan. 14. 

Ross, R., Capt., 18th N. I., to comm. Agra prov. batt.—C. Feb.5, 

Robinson, C., Surg., returned to duty.—C. Jan. 23. 

Robertson, John, Ens., to do duty with 9th N, I1.—M. Jan. 15. 
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Reynolds, J., Capt., Second Assist.-Commis.-Gen., to be First Assist., v. Snod- 
grass, dec.—B. Jan. 15. 

Rickards, R. H., Cornet 3d L. Cav., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Jan. 28. 

Rowley, W., Sen. Capt, 11th N. 1, to be Maj., v. Field invalid.—M. Jan. 13, 

Robertson, W. S., Ens., rem. from 4th to do duty with 39th N. L—M. Feb. 10. 

Royes, S. H., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 3d L. Inf. to 21st N. I—M. Feb. 6. 


Stein, Robt., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Jan. 13. 

Sampson, Lieut., 22d N.I., app. to charge of Inval. proceeding to Eur.—C. 
Jan, 13. 

Sissmore, Ens. 35th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Hay, prom.—C. Jan. 24. 

Short, G., Ens. 45th N. 1, to act as Adj. to 5th Loc. Horse, v. Hamilton, on 
leave.—C. Jan. 24. 

Sturt, H. A., Ens., to do duty with 48th N. I.—C. Jan. 8. 

Steel, C.E., Ens., to do duty with 43d N. i—C. Jan. 14. 

Stephen, H. V., Ens., to do duty with 19th N. L—C. Jan. 14. 

Showers, E. H., Ens., to do duty with 72d N. I—C. Jan. 14. 

Spurgeon, A. C., Assist.-Surg., placed under order of Superintend.-Surg. at 
Cawnpore.—C, Jan. 14. 

Sleigh, J. W., Brig., re-app. to Cawnpore.—C. Jan. 14. 

Stewart, W., Brig., app. to Meerut.—C. Jan. 15. 

Stoneham, H., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 69th to 53d N. 1.—C. Jan. 21. 

Spry, E. T., Licut., to act as Adj. to 24th N.I., v. Singer.—C, Jan. 21, 

Stoneham, A., Licut.-Col. 29th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Jan. 23. 

Sampson, T. E., Lieut. 42d N. I., on furl. to Eur.—C. Jan. 13. 

Sissmore, B., Maj. lst N. I., on furl. to Eur.—C. Feb. 5. 

Stokoe, W., Capt. 10th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health_—M. Jan. 15. 

Stock, R., Lieut., to be 3d Assist.~Commis.-Gen., v. Payne, prom.—B. Jan. 15. 

Soppit, W., Capt. 26th N.I., to assume command of troops at Satara, v. Smith, 
on sick certif.—B. Jan. 17. 

Sandwith, H., Capt. Sth N. I., to act as Dep.-Assist.-Qu.-Mas.-Gen. to Malwa 
Force, v. Campbell.—B. Jan. 17. 

Scriven, W.T.C., Lieut. 5th N. I., returned to duty.—B. Feb. 3. 

Smith, F. C., Mr., to be Commissioner of Land Revenue, &c., at Dinagepoor.—C, 
Jan. 1. 

Scott, D. M., Sen., to be Commis. of Land Revenue, &c., at Assam.—C. Jan. 1. 

= F. C., Mr., to officiate as Commis. of Revenue, &c., for Sarun, &c.—C. 

eb. 6. 

Spring, F., the Rev. (B. A.), to be Chap. at Poonamallee.—M. Jan, 12. 

Starpool, T., Sen. Ens. 40th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Baker, prom.—M. Jan. 27. 

Shairp, W., Lieut. 3d Nat. Vet. Bat., transf. to Pens. List.—M. Jan. 30. 

Scotland, D., Lieut. 7th N. I., to be Cantonm. Adj. and Dep.-Postmas. at Moul- 
mein.—M. Feb. 3. 

Spicer, Capt., to be Acting-Dep.-Adv.-Gen. to Tenasserim coast.—M. Feb. 3. 

Silver, T. G., Lieut. 20th N. L., on furl. to Eur.—M. Jan. 27, 


Thomson, John, Capt. 31st N.I., to be Major, v. Heptinstall, dec.—C. Jan. 24. 

Taylor, C., Cornet 5th L. Cav., rem. from 5th to 6th L. Cav.—C. Jan. 12. 

Tulloch, John, Capt. 43d N. L, to be Maj., v. Maxwell.—C. Jan. 31. 

Taylor, W. A., Lieut. Ist Beng. Eur. reg., placed at disposal of Comm.-in-Chief 
at Madras.—C. Jan. 31. 

Twining, W., Assist.-Surg., to be First Assist. to Presid. Gen. Hospital, and to 
have Med. charge of prisoners in Calcutta jail.—C. Feb. 5. 

Thomson, J. C., Ens., to do duty with 63d N. I1.—C. Jan. 20. 

a, “a aes ist Troop Ist Brig. Horse Artill., to be Adj. to Malwa Div. 
—C. Jan. 21. 

Thomas, C. H., Lieut. 11th N.1., on furl. to Eur—C. Jan. 9. 
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Thompson, J. A., Capt. 2d Eur. reg., on furl. to Eur—C., Jan. 15. 

Turner, A., Major, rem. from 2d to 4th Nat. Vet. Batt.—M. Jan. 15. 

Taylor, D. G., Cornet, to do duty with Cav. in detail.—M. Jan. 15. 

Taylor, H., Lieut. 2d L. Cav., on furl. for health.—M. Jan. 15. 

Tanner, Thos., Capt. Hon. Company’s Marine, to be Capt. of Mazagon dock- 
yard.—B. Feb. 1. 

Thomson, J., Mr., to be Dep.-Regis. of Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut, 
Adawlut, and Preparer of Reports.—C. Feb. 17. 

Thornton, John, Mr., to be Assist. to Collector of Land Revenue and Magis. of 
Goruckpore.—C. Feb. 20. 

Tighman, R. M., Mr., to be Sen. Sec. to Sudder Board of Rev.—C. Jan. 1. 

Tucker, C., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Revenue, &c., at Dacca, &c.—C. Jan. 1. 

Turquand, W. J., Mr., to be Magis. and Collector of Sylhet.—C. Feb. 6. 

Trewman, F. R., Sen. Ensign 13th N. I., v. Fladgate, prom.—M. Feb. 10. 

Trewman, J. T., Lieut.-Col., removed from 5th to 17th N. I.—M. Feb. 13. 

Taylor, G. P., Ens. 32d N.1., on furl. to Europe for health_—M. Feb. 10. 


Udny, R., Mr., to be Dep.-Account. and Auditor of Civ. Accounts.—C. Feb. 6. 


Venour, W. A., Surg., appointed io officiate as Super. Surg. to Troops in Meywar 
and Rajpootanah, &c.—C. Jan. 20. 
Vincent, E., Mr., admitted Assistant-Surgeon.—M. Jan. 23. 


Walker, T. C., Ens. 26th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Le Feuvre, dec.—C. Jan. 13. 

Webster, W. B., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. Jan. 13. 

Wade, E. S. A. W. W., Lieut., appointed to act as Quarter-Master and Adjutant 
to Benares Div. of Artill., vy. Dallas, rem. to 2d Batt.—C. Dec. 30. 

Wilson, T., Lieut.-Col., removed from 28th to 59th N. L—C. Jan. 12. 

Weston, F. A., Lieut.-Col. Invalid Establishment, appointed to Comm. of Debly 
Prov. Batt.—C. Feb. 5. 

Williamson, Geo., Major 69th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Jan. 23. 

Watt, Alexander, Lieut. 27th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Jan. 23. 

Wilson, Alex., Lieut. 64th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 24. 

Ward, T., Assistant-Surgeon, posted to 35th N. I.—M. Jan. 14. 

Woulfe, J., Lieutenant-Colonel, removed from 52d to 24th N. I.—M. Jan. 15. 

Willoughby, E., Captain, to act as Assistant-Quarter-Master-General in Poonah 
Div., v- Roe.—B. Jan. 28. 

Walpole, R., Mr., to be Special Commis. for investig. of Suits.—C. Jan. I. 

Warner, E. L., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Rev. of Bhaugulpoor.—C. Jan. 1. 

Wroughton, J. C., Esq., to be Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate of Tinnevelly. 
—M. Feb. 13. 

Wilder, C. P., Cornet 6th L. Cav., to be Adjutant, v. Byng.—M. Jan. 16. 

Wood, Alexander, Cadet, promoted to Ensign.—M. Jan. 20. 

Welland, Fred., Captain 23d Light Infantry, to be Dep.-Judge-Adv.-General to 
ceded districts.—M. Feb. 3. 

Woodburn, Arch., Capt. 40th N. I., to be Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen. at Hyderabad 
Subsid.—M. Feb. 3. 

Webster, T., Lieut.-Col. 49th N. I., returned to duty.—M. Feb. 13. 

Whittock, G. C., Lieut. 36th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Jan. 27. 

Webster, T., Lieut.-Col. 49th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Jan. 30. 


Young, W. R., Mr., to be First Assist. to Collector of Sea Customs.—C. Feb. 6. 
Younghusband, O. J., Ensign, to do duty with 24th N. L—C. Jan. 14. r 

Young, S. A. G., Assist.-Surg., to enter on gen. duties, perm. to place services 
at disposal of resid. at Hyderabad.—M. Feb. 13. 








































Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Archer, the lady of Lieutenant, 20th N. I., of a daughter, at Quilon, Jan. 17. 
Anderson, the lady of Captain F., Engineers, of a son, at Madras, Feb. 15. 


Bax, the lady of John, Esq., Civil-Service, of a son, at Sans Souci, Feb. 4. 

Barlow, the lady of R. sen., Esq., of a daughter, at Allahabad, Jan, 20. 

Blair, the lady of Lieutenant C. D., 10th Light Cavalry, of a daughter, at Nus- 
seerabad, January 26. 

Barwell, the lady of C. R., Esq., of a son, at Allipore, February 5. 

Brownrigg, the lady of Lieutenant and Adjutant W. M,, 13th Foot, of a son, at 
Dinapore, February 16. 


Chester, the lady of Geo., Esq. Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Choueringhee, Jan. 30. 
Clayton, the lady of Lieutenant, Benares Div., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 1). 
Campbell, the lady of Lieut. K., 46th N, I., of a daughter, at Benares, Feb. 12, 
Campbell, the lady of the Rev. W., of a son, at Bangalore, January 31. 
Campbell, the lady of Lieutenant D., 47th foot, of a son, Calcutta. 

Dick, the lady of W. F., Esq., Civil-Service, of a daughter, at Meerut, Feb, 7, 
Emin, the lady, of J. E., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, January 29. 


Griffiths, the lady of Lieutenant Col. H., of a daughter, at Serampore, January 13. 
Glasgow, the lady of Lieutenant Wm., 61st N.1., of a son, at Cawnpore, Jan. 7. 


Hobson, the lady of J. H., Esq., Ist Eur. Regt., of a daughter, at Bombay, Jan. 14. 
Hay, the lady of W. R., Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, at Dharwar, February 1. 


Kerakoose, the lady of A., Esq., of a son, at Madras, February 11. 


Laughton, the lady of R., Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, of a daughter, at Allahabad, 
January 20. 

Lamb, the lady of Lieutenant Y., 51st N, I., of a son, at Cawnpore, February, 12. 

Limond, the lady of R., Esq. Super.-Surg., of a daughter, at Benares, Feb. 20. 


Mosley, the lady of Captain G. W., of a daughter, Jynughur, in Terhoot, Jan. 
Martin, the lady of J. R., Esq., of a son, at Fort William, February 10. 
Matthews, the lady of A., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, February, 17. 


Robertson, the lady of Captain H. D., Collec. of Poonah, of a son, at Octaca- 
mund, January 2. 

Ricketts, the lady of M, Esq., of a daughter, at Leirknow, January 23. 

Reid, the lady of L, R., Esq., Civ.-Sery., of a son at Rutnagiree, February 9. 

Robinson, the lady of Captain H., of a son, at Ellichpoor, February 2. 


Tulloch, the lady of Major John, Com. 43d. N. L., of a son, at Benares, Jan, 23. 
Tayler, the lady of B., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Mirzapore, February 3. 


Woodcock, the lady of W. H., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Tirhoot, Jan, 24. 


Ximines, the lady of Colonel, 16th Foot, of a son, at Fort William, Feb. 17. 








Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 






MARRIAGES. 









Andrew, W. E., Esq., Civ.-Serv., to Eliza L., third daughter of George Taylor, 
Esq. of Badderley-house, Hants, at Surat, January 12. i 





Barber, G. A., Lieutenant and Adjutant, 8th L. Cav., to Harriette Eliza, second 
daughter of Captain Pereira, of Artill., at Nusseerabad, January 12. 

Bumard, R. A., Esq., Civ. Assist.-Surg., to Miss Eliza Read, at Benares, 
January 24. ab 

Bell, Alex., Esq., Civ.-Serv., second son of Lieut.-Gen. Bell, to Anna Maria, only 4 
daughter of the late D. C. Ramsay, Esq., at Bombay, Jan. 8. 







Carter, H., Captain, to Helen, youngest daughter of Charles Gray, Esq. of the 
Carse Forfarshire, at Ghazeepore, January 19. . Ay 





Defries, John, Esq., eldest son, of A. Defries, Esq., to L. Clemons, widow, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel A. M‘Cleod, at Madras, February 2. 
Dunlop, A. C., Esq., to Mrs. Jane Ann Bracken, at Calcutta, January 17. 


Flemyng, T. F., Lieutenant, 36th N. I., to Charlotte, third daughter of J. Tritton, 
Esq. late Captain 24th Dragoons, at Cawnpore, January 9. 

Farmer, Charles, Lieutenant and Adjutant, 21st N. I., to Miss Eliza Gillanders, 
at Agra, January 22. 








Hovelock, H. Lieutenant, 13th L. Inf., to Hannah S., youngest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Marshman, at Serampore, February 9. 





Jennings, W. R., Esq., Civ.-Serv., to Henrietta Maria, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Jerome, Bengal Army, at Patna, February 16. 





Key, Thomas, Esq., Surgeon, to Emily Ure, third daughter of John Adams, Esq., 
Forfar. N. B., at Bombay, January 14. 






Oakes, H. G., Esq., Civ.-Serv., second son of Lieutenant-General Sir H. Oakes, 
Bart., to Miss Isabella Aston, at Bombay, January 20. 






Prinsess, Thomas, Captain Engineers, to Lucy Ann, second daughter of the late 
R. Campbell, Esq., at Calcutta, February 18. 






Thomason, James, Esq., Civ. Maynard, to the eldest daughter of G. W. Grant, 
Esq., at Malda, Feb. 18. 









DEATHS. 






Balecome, William, Esq. Colonial Treasurer at N.S. Wales, March 18. 
Burford, G., Lieutenant and Adjutant, 27th N. I., at Benares, February 15. _ 





Davidson, W., Captain, Ist regt. Eur. Inf., at sea, January 15. 
Drew, John, Esq., Beng. Civ.-Serv., at Dacca, January 30. 





Edison, Charles, Esq., Bombay Civ.-Serv., at Rutnagherrie, January 4. ve 
Evans, the Rev. John, Chap. of the ship Java, at Madras, January 4. yi 





Gardiner, Mary Ann, wife of Captain Charles, at Calcutta, January 18. 
George, the Rev. D., at Calcutta, January 23. 
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Heptinstall, D. H., Maj. 31st N. I., at Burtpore. 
Handley, R. G., Esq., of Bom. Civil Serv. at Taptee, Jan. 18. 
Hilton, Maj., Comm. 45th foot on the Tenasserimo coast, Feb. 2. 


Kindlinger, the Rey. G., Church Missionary, Madras, Feb. 14. 
Mac Queen, Jolin, Esq., at N.S. Wales, March 18. 


Mc Murdo, A. E., Lieut. 33d N. I. at Cawnpore, Jan. 25. 


Oakley, Chas., Comm. of Ship Alexander, Madras, Jan. 30. 


Rogers, Edw., Capt. 13th N. I. at Secunderabad, Feb. 2. 

Sheridan, Geo. King, only son of M., Esq., 13th foot, at Dinapore. 

Stewart, A., Capt. 89th foot at Trechinopoly, Jan. 13. 

Smith, F. C., wife of Major H., Ist. N. I., at Trechinopoly, Jan. 29. 

Templer, Mary, daughter of Lieut. and Adj. Henry, 7th N. I., at Midnapore 
Jan. 30. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


——- 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1829. 1829. 


June 27 Portsmouth . Malcolm -. Eyles .. Bengal Jan. 6 
June 27 Weymouth.. George Canning Bulley .. N.S.Wales March 22 
June 27 Plymouth .. Lanark .. Noakes .. Bengal 

June 27 Scilly .- LadyBlackwood Dibbs .. N.S.Wales Feb. 26 
June 29 Portsmouth Flushing -- Lee -- Bombay’ Feb. 11 
June 29 Portsmouth Agnes «» Mollens ... Mauritius April 1 
June 29 Downs .. Sophia «. Dawson .. Bengal Feb. 8 
June 29 Gravesend.. Britannia .- Whitchello N.S.Wales Feb. 8 
June 29 Gravesend.. Sarah -e King  .. V.D.Land Feb. 17 
July 4 Eastborne.. John Bigger .. Shaw .. Bengal Feb. 20 

1828. 


Dover .» Margaret .- Johnson.. Sowerby Nov. 28 
1829. 
Downs .. Marq. Cambden Larkins .. China Feb. 16 
Downs’ .. Peter Proctor.. Terry .. Cape April 24 
Greenock ... Tamerlane .. Miller .. Bombay. Feb. 28 
Downs... Orwell .. Farrer .. China Feb. 28 
Downs... Sprightly .. Distant ..  S. Seas 
Downs .. Magnet .. Johnstone N.S.Wales Feb. 2 
July Liverpool ... Byron . Andrew .. Bengal Feb. 17 
July Dungeness.. Ceylon -- Davison .. Ceylon March 6 
July Plymouth ., Olinda .- Robertson Cape May 9 
July 13 Cowes  .. London -. FotheringhamSumatra 
July 15 Downs  .. Vansittart .. Barney .. S.Seas 
July Downs  .. Adams .. Francklin N.S.Wales Jan. 2 
July Downs .. Cesar -. Watt  .. Bengal Feb. 21 
July 23 Downs .. DunveganCastle Findlay .. Ceylon March 1 


July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
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Mar. 14 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 15 
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July 26 
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Ship’s Name. Commander, 


Lady Rowena .. Russell .. 


Hunter »» Aiken 
Governor Ready... Young 
Sophia -- Elley 
Victoria Smith oe 
Persian -» Plunkett 
Comet Fraser oe 
Harriett -s Knaggs .. 
Wm.Glenanderson MacMillan .. 
Sesostris -- Yates 
William Hannington 
Jupiter -- Welby 
Tigress -- Rodgers . 
City of Edinburgh MacKellar .. 
Harmony Treland 
Caroline 

Fairfield Booth 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. 


Downs 

Downs aa 
Torbay oe 
Torbay oe 
Portsmouth 
Cork ee 
Downs és 
Downs . 
Downs ee 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Clyde - 
Liverpool .. 
Clyde ee 
Portsmouth 
Downs ae 
Plymouth  .. 
Plymouth 2 
Downs oe 
Downs oe 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Plymouth 
Gravesend 


Ship’s Name. Commander. 
Dart -. Hastings .. 
Harriet Buckler 
Diamond es Clark 
Olive Branch .. Anderson 
Bolton Clarkson 
Medway Wight 
John Craig Harvey 
Freelands -- Jones 
Fawn -- Dale xa 
Ganges Boultbee 
Columbia Kirkwood 


James andThomas Ashbridge 
Warwick Gibson 
Mt.St.Elphinstone = -———-—— 
Lady Nugent Wimble... 


Retrench Cooper 
Aquila Taylor 
Harmony Ewing F 
Upton Castle Thacker .. 
Charles Kerr Brodie 

Eliza Sutton 
Madeline Cochlan 
Fairy Queen Haviside 
Devereux Nichols oa 
Lavinia Brooks es 
Lady Flora Fayrer 
William Young 
Gilmore Geary 


Port of Depart. 


London 
Glasgow 
Cork 
Dublin 
London 
London 
Greenock 
London 
Clyde 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Leith 
Leith 
London 
London 


Destination. 


South Seas 
N. S. Wales 
Bengal 
Cape 
Bombay 

N. S. Wales 
Ceylon 
Singapore 
South Seas 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Cape 

Cape 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Singapore 
Bombay 

N. S. Wales 
Mauritius 
Bengal 

N. S. Wales 
Swan River 


GenerAL List oF PAssENGERS. 


Per Ceasar from Bengal. Major-Gen. Sir A. Campbell (K. C. B.) ; Col. Smith, 
- Beng. N. I. ; Capts. Campbell and Sands; Lieut. Scott, 44th foot; Wilson and 
Beresford, Beng. N. I.; Ensign Hutchins, 47th foot; Mr. Balane, Collector of 
Customs ; Mr. Calmer Symes ; Masters (2) Richardson and Hutchins; Sergeant 
Greatrix ; Lady Campbell; Mesdames Richardson, Beresford, and Hutchins ; 
Misses Campbell (2) ; Hiltons (2) ; Watsons (2) ; Hutchins; Richardsons ; and 
(4) Grahams; 46 men Of the 47th foot. 

Per Lord Cochrane from Ceylon. Capt. Mac Donald, 16th reg.; Lieuts. 
Hough (R. N.) ; Pausey, 78th reg. ; Emsley, Ceylon reg. ; Austine, 97th reg. ; 
and Rayson, 83d reg.; Assist.-Surg. Hunter; Messdames Mac Donald and 4 
children; and Hough and child. 


Per Ceylon from Ceylon. Lieut. Keough, Ceylon reg. 

Per Katherine Stewart from Bombay. Col. Morse; Capts. Wilson, Beng. 
Artill. and Maughan, Bombay Marine; Lieuts Knox, Mad. Cav. Cornet ; 
Richard’s Bombay Cav. Superintending Surg. ; Williams, Beng. Estab. and As- 
sist.-Sur. ; Armstrong, Bombay Estab.; Lady Chambers and three children ; 
Messdames Morse, Maughan, Wilson, and Morgan; Miss Williams. 

Per Marquis of Camden from China. Capts. Martin, Lindsay, 79th foot, and 
John Pillon, 54th foot; James Guerson, Esq. Civilian, David Neilson died at 
sea, March 12; Mrs. Lindsay and 2 Misses Lindsay. 

From the same ship John Jackson, R. Hudleston, and H. H. Lindsay, Esqrs., 
and 3 servants, landed at Batavia to make a tour of the Island of Java. 


Per Sarah from Hobartstown. Messdames Grimstone, and Savory, and child. 


Per Lady Blackwood from N.S. Wales. Rey. R. Bourne; Messrs. Robert 
Campbell; D. G. Thomson, Surg., (R. N.); J. Henderson and 4 children; 
Plaistow, Preston, Steerage, John Hunter, and J. Westbrooke ; Master Appleton, 


Messdames Bourne and 7 children, and Jones and son. 

Per Dublin from Bombay. Mr. Williams; Messdames Williams and child, and 
Hanly and child. 

Per Hastings from Bombay. Capts. Simpson and Rollins ; Lieuts. Campbell, 
and Candy; Dr. Morgan; Mrs. Captain Lee. 

Per Harmonie from Bengal. Lieut.-Col. Heard and Mr. A. Amanica. 

Per Caroline from Sydney. Deputy Commissary-Gen. Wymss; Messrs. Dunn 
(R. N.); W. Brinen; Charles Robinson, and J. Osbaldiston ; Mrs. Wymss 
and Miss Wilson. 

Per Atlas from Madras. Ensign Marlton; Rev. J. Mowatt; and Master 
Lenares. 

Per Hercules from Bengal. Capt. Forbes ; Lieuts. Carr, 17th Dragoons; and 
Fennell; Ensigns Roper, Taylor, and Marlton; J. Baker, Esq.; Dr. Thomas 
Evans ; Masters Keymer and Brady; Messrs. J. Faynton, and Surgeon Key ; 
Messdames Kerr, Forbes, Key, and 2 children. 

Per Thalia from Bengal. Major Cust, 59th foot ; Capts. Gorden, 59th foot > 
and Monteith of the Lancers ; Lieuts. Fuller, and Barrow, both of the 59th foot ; 
Adj. Calder, 59th foot ; Quarter-Master Ellery, 59th foot; and Assist. Surg. 
Mac Kinlow, 59th foot; Masters R. Briscoe, Ellery, and Warden. 





